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PEEFAOE. 


A  celebrated  author  thus  writes:  "Posterity  is 
under  no  obligations  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  parent, 
who  has  never  planted  a  tree,  built  a  house,  nor 
written  a  book."  Having  fulfilled  all  these  requisites 
to  insure  the  remembrance  of  posterity,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  author's  name  shall  escape  oblivion. 

It  may  be  that  a  few  years  will  obliterate  the  name 
affixed  to  this  Preface  from  the  memory  of  man. 
This  thought  is  the  cause  of  no  concern.  I  shall 
have  accomplished  my  purpose  if  I  can  in  some 
degree  be  humbly  instrumental  in  serving  my  country 
and  my  generation,  by  promoting  the  well-being  of 
my  fellowmen,  and  advancing  the  declarative  glory 
of  Almighty  God. 

This  work  was  written  while  suffering  intensely 
from  maladies  induced  by  the  rigors  of  the  Iron 
Furnace  of  Secession,  whose  seven-fold  heat  is  re- 
served for  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  South.  Let  this 
fact  be  a  palliation  for  whatever  imjwrfections  the 
reader  may  meet  in  its  perusal. 

There  are  many  loyal  men  in  the  southern  states, 
who  to  avoid  martyrdom,  conceal  their  opinions. 
They  are  to  be  pitied — not  severely  censured.     All 
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those  aouthern  miiiisters  and  professors  of  religion 
who  were  eminent  for  piety,  opposed  secession  till 
the  etatea  passed  the  secession  ordinance.  They  then 
advocated  reconstruction  as  long  as  it  comported  with 
their  safety.  They  then,  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
death,  became  quiescent — not  acquiescent,  by  any 
means — and  they  now  "bide  their  time,"  in  prayerful 
trust  that  God  will,  in  His  own  good  time,  subvert 
rebellion,  and  overthrow  anarchy,  by  a  restoration  of 
the  supremacy  of  constitutional  law.  By  these,  and 
tlidr  name  is  legion,  my  book  will  be  warmly  ap- 
proved. My  fellow-prisouei-s  in  the  dungeon  at 
Tupelo,  who  may  have  survived  its  horrors,  and  my 
fellow-sufferers  in  the  Union  cause  throughout  the 
South,  will  read  in  my  narrative  a  transcript  of  their 
own  sufl'erings.  The  loyal  citizens  of  the  wliole 
country  will  be  interested  in  learning  the  views  of 
one  who  has  been  conversant  with  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  soceiision,  from  its  incipiency  to  ils  culmina- 
tion in  rebellion  and  treason.  It  will  also  doubtless 
be  of  general  interest  to  learn  something  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  "peculiar  institution,"  and  the  various 
phases  which  it  assumes  in  different  sections  of  the 
slave  states, 

C^mipcllwl  to  leave  Dixie  in  haste,  I  had  no  time 
to  collect  materials  for  my  work.  I  was  thcrclbre 
under  the  necessity  of  writing  without  those  aids 
which  would  have  seciired  greater  accuracy.  I  have 
done  the  best  that  1  could  under  the  circumstances ; 
and  auy  errors  that  may  have  crept  into  my  state- 
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ments  of  facte,  or  reports  of  addresses,  will  be  cheer- 
fully retrtified  as  eoou  as  ascertaiued. 

That  I  might  not  compromise  the  safety  of  my 
Union  friends  who  rendered  me  ossistuiiee,  and  who 
are  still  within  tiie  rebel  lines,  I  was  compelled  to 
omit  tLeir  names,  and  for  the  same  reason  to  describe 
ratlier  indefinitely  some  localities,  especially  the  por- 
tions of  Ittawamba,  Chickasaw,  Pontotoc,  Tippah,  and 
Tishomingo  counties,  through  which  I  traveletl  while 
escaping  to  the  federal  lines.  This  I  hoi>eto  be  able 
to  correct  in  future  editions. 

Narratives  require  a  liberal  use  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  which  I  would  have  gladly  avoided,  had  it 
been  possible  without  tedious  circumlocution,  as  its 
frei^uent  repetition  has  the  appearance  of  egotism. 

I  return  sineerethanlcsto  my  fellow-prisoners  who 
imperiled  their  own  lives  to  save  mine,  and  also  to 
those  Mississippi  Unionists  who  so  generously  aided 
a  panting  fugitive  on  his  way  from  chains  and  death 
to  life  and  liberty. 

May  the  Triune  Goil  bless  our  country,  and  pre- 
serve its  int«^rity  t 

JOHN  HILL  AUGHEY. 

Female  Seminary,  SteubenviUe,  Ohio, 


Above  is  the  preface  to  The  Iron  Funiaoe.  Since 
writing  The  Iron  Furnace  I  have  learned  many 
things  not  known  by  me  at  the  time  that  volume 
was  written.     I  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  physically 
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or  mciitully  at  that  time  to  write  anytlilug  as  it  should 
be  ivritten.  It  was  uncertain  whether  I  should  sur- 
vive tlio  maladies  iiidiK«d  by  the  rigors  of  my  im- 
prisonmeut,  Dr.  France,  of  Harlem  Springe,  O., 
whose  patient  I  was,  could  not  give  mo  assurance  of 
ultimate  recovery.  This  volume  is  a  fuller  and  more 
complete  narrative  of  my  own  personal  sufferings  as 
a  aouthern  Unionist,  both  prior  to  and  during  my 
imprisonment  and  marvelous  escajtes  I'rora  arrest,  till 
I  reached  the  Federal  liuec,  as  well  us  an  account  of 
the  terrible  cruelties  to  ivhicli  my  compatriots  in  the 
dungeon  at  Tupelo  were  subjected  as  a  punishment  of 
their  patriotism.  Although  imiterfect,  The  Iron 
Fiirnaee,  of  which  "TuimJh"  is  an  oilarged  and  com- 
pleted sequel,  has  received  many  encorainme  from 
distinguished  men  whose  approval  is  the  souree  of 
laudable  pride.  Some  of  them  will  be  hereinafter 
recorded  by  the  author. 

Mountain  Top,  Luzt-rne  Co.,  Pa.,  May  S,  1888. 


[By  Rev.  W.  P.  Bbeed.  D.D.,  PhHadelphia,  Pa.] 
We  commend  The  Iron  Furnace  to  all.  The 
author's  personal  narrative  is  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  touching  ever  written.  The  arrest,  the  im- 
prisonment, tlte  escape,  the  rc-arr^t,  the  ironing  under 
the  uplifted  sword,  the  re-inairct-ration,  the  filthy 
dungeon,  the  loathsome  food,  the  second  escape,  the 
])ursuit  by  cavalry  and  blood-hounds,  the  famishing 
i'rom  thirst  and  hitiigor,  and  the  final  exodus  from 
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the  iron  fiirnace  and  reception  under  the  good  old  flag 
form  such  a  story  th^  we  envy  not  the  heart  of  him 
who  can  read  it  without  deep  emotion.  Mr.  Aughey 
resided  eleven  years  in  the  South,  and  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  secession  move- 
ment till  it  culminated  in  treason  and  rebellion  canJ 
not  fail  to  interest  all. 


[By  Horace  Greeley,  Editor  of  the  New  York 

Tribune,^ 
Mr.  Aughey  was  arrested  as  a  traitor  to  the  treason 
whereto  he  had  never  actively  nor  passively  adhered 
and  which  he  therefore  could  not  betray.  He  was 
heavily  manacled  and  thrust  into  a  crowded,  filthy 
prison,  whence  his  companions  were  taken  out  day 
by  day  to  be  shot  and  their  bodies  thrown  naked  into 
a  ditch,  as  a  punishment  of  their  patriotism.  Mr. 
Aughey  as  a  more  influential  Unionist  was  reserved 
for  conspicuous  hanging,  but  escaped  before  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  amiable  intention.  Traveling  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  he  would  natur> 
ally  be  sought,  wearing  on  his  ankles  the  heavy  iron 
fetters  which  he  had  not  been  enabled  to  remove,  hci 
was  obliged  to  evade  the  blood-hounds  which  arc 
usually  kept  for  the  hunting  of  slaves,  but  are  now 
employed  for  the  tracking  of  white  Unionists,  taking 
care  to  leave  none  of  his  garments  in  prison,  as  from 
them  the  scent  might  be  taken,  traveling  by  night, 
and  then  very  painfully  because  of  the  galling  circlet 
of  his  ankles,  living  mainly  on  green  corn  eaten  raw, 
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since  to  raise  a  emoke  would  have  been  to  advertise  1 
litH  preaenoe  to  bitter  oud  uiirel^iitiiig  foes,  be  fiaalljr  I 
evaded  the  rebel  pickets  mid  found  refuge  uuder  thfrl 
protecting  folds  of  the  flag  of  frtodom. 

[By  Rev,  W.  J.  McCord,  Wassaic,  Xew  York.] 
Much  good  will  come  from  the  drcntatiou  of  Mr. 
Augliey's  book,  and  I  could  wish  that  it  might  be 
read  by  everyone  in  our  whole  laud. 

[By  Hos.  J.  T.  Headi.ey.] 
I  have  read  Mr.  Aughey's  book,  The  Iron  Furuac^l 
with  intense  interest, and  find  in  it  only  another  proorl 
of  how  little  the  loud  mouthed  patriots  of  the  North 
know  what  true  fidelity  to  the  Government  means. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  someliow  in  the  providence  of 
God  this  war  in  ita  progress  or  termination  must  give 
the  suffering  Unionists  of  the  South  that  lofly  po^-*j 
tiou  relatively  which  they  so  richly  deser^'e, 

[By  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  Washington,  D.  C] 
I  have  read  Mr.  Aughey's  book,  entitled,  "Tln 
Iron  Furnace."     It  shows  what   it   costs  to   be  i 
Unionist  in  the  South,  and  strongly  illustrates  thel 
condition  of  southern  society.     I  hope  it  will  receive,  I 
as  it  deserves,  a  wide  circulation. 

[By  Col,  Bryner,  of  the  47th  Illinois  Infantry^l 
Peoria,  III.]  * 

Mr.  Aughey's  book,  "The  Iron  Furnace,"  provn 
the  trutli  of  the  adage,  tliat  truth  is  stranger  than  fi 
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tion.  His  escape  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
rerord.  Heavily  ironed,  closely  guarded  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  rebel  army  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  the  day  set  apart  for  his  execution  but 
three  days'  distant,  it  required  fhe  almost  miraculous 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence  to  give  suocyss  to 
his  plans  for  escape,  to  guide  him  through  a  hostile 
country  swarming  with  foes  eager  in  their  search, 
stimulated  by  the  incentive  of  a  large  reward  and 
aided  by  the  keen-scented  blood-hound,  till  he  bad 
passed  over  a  space  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
by  the  route  he  was  compelled  to  travel,  which  inter- 
venetV  between  his  prison  in  TupeJo  and  the  Union 
outpost  of  Kienzi.  We  have  seen  the  manacK'S  he 
wore ;  we  have  looked  upon  the  sears  caused  by  the 
galling  circlet  of  his  ankles,  the  heavy  iron  fetters. 
We  liave  read  his  thrilling  record  on  the  site  of  ita 
occurrence — in  the  very  building  in  which  for  years 
the  author  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  KJenzi 
Female  C'oH^^.  If  you  wish  to  read  a  true  novel,  a 
thrilling  romance,  a  volume  which  will  arouse  and 
keep  in  trembling  suspense  all  the  faculties  of  your' 
soul,  Bend  at  once  for  "  The  Iron  Furnace." 


[By  Rev.  Alfbeo  Nftv-in,  D.D.  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 
"The  Iron  Furnace"  not  a  misnomer.  Many  have 
inquired  in  r^ard  to  "The  Iron  Furnace,"  whence 
tlie  name?  Would  not  the  Fiery  Furnace  have  been 
more  appropriate?  In  reply  we  would  refer  all  inijuir- 
ers  to  Dcut.  iv.  20;  Jer.  xi,  3-1;  1st  Kiugs  viii.  51; 
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from  which  it  will  be  ol)served  that "  The  Iron  Fur- 
nace" is  a  most  appropriate  and  significant  title  for  the 
intercetlng  work  which  bears  it.  More  than  three 
thouiiand  copies  of  "The  Iron  Furnace  "were  ordered 
in  advance  of  its  publicatiuii,  and  many  additional 
thousands  have  sim-e  been  sold.  It  will  ulwiiys  be 
important  as  a  history  of  the  times  by  one  whose  op- 
porliinity  for  oltservation  was  excellent.  He  gives 
ail  inside  view.  It  is  cmbellislicd  with  a  beautiful 
steel  [wrtrait  of  the  author  and  engravings, 

[Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.] 
A  much  needed  work. 

[By  Re\'.  W.  M,  Engles,  D.D.,  Pliiladolpbin.  Pu.] 
It  tells  a  true  and  startling  story  of  southern  slav- 
ery and  secession  by  a  ministerial  brother  who  is 
highly  esteemed  by  those  who  know  him,  and  whose 
veracity  may  !«  i-clic*!  on  iiith  entire  confidence.  It 
is  a  thrilling  narrative  of  what  the  writer  saw  and 
BuB'ercd,  and  contains  a  spirited  and  speaking  likeness 
of  the  author. 

Mev,  Joltnll,  Anglici],  Commander  of  Post  No.  l^B, 

Dcpariment  of  lilinoie,  0.  A.  B.,  Faiinington, 

FuUm  County,  III.: 

Dear  Comrade — Your  comrades  of  the  Above 

named  Post  most  earnestly  request  yon  to  publish  a 

new  edition  of  your  war  history,  which  we  have  read 

with  intense  interest. 

Enos  Kemey,  S.  V.  Com. 
E.  A.  CUSTEB,  Adjn/anf. 
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[By  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.] 
Mr.  Aughey — I  have  read  your  book  with  interest. 
I  feel  much  compassion  for  you  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  southern  loyalists  who  have  sulBTered  such  ter- 
rible things  at  the  hands  of  their  disloyal  fellow  cit- 
izens.    I  thank  you  for  the  present  of  your  book. 


[By  Gen.  John.  A.  Logan.] 
Mr.  Aughey — I  thank  you  for  your  book,  "The 
Iron  Furnace.^^  I  have  only  had  time  to  glance 
through  it.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  greatly  interested 
in  reading  it.  The  loyalists  of  the  South  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  adherence  to  the  Union  amid 
surrounding  foes,  an  environment  fraught  with  con- 
tinuous peril.  Truly  your  friend, 

J.  A.  Logan. 


I  have  many  other  testimonials,  but  the  above  will 
suffice.      Verbum  sat  sapienti. 

JOHN  H.  AUGHEY. 
Chariton,  Iowa. 


At  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  present  rebellion,  I  was 
engaged  in  tlte  work  oi'  an  EvaDgeliKt  in  tlie  counties 
of  Clioctaw  and  Attala  in  Central  Mississippi.  My 
congr^ations  were  large,  and  ray  duties  onerous. 
Being  constantly  employed  in  ministerial  labors,  I 
had  no  time  to  Intermeddle  with  politics,  leaving  all 
such  questions  to  statesmen,  giving  the  complex 
issues  of  the  day  only  sufficient  attention  to  enable 
me  to  vote  inteJligently.  Thus  was  I  engaged  when 
tlie  great  political  campaign  of  1860  (wmmentvt! — a 
campaign  conducted  with  greater  virulence  and  as- 
perity than  any  I  have  ever  witnessed.  During  my 
casual  detention  at  a  store,  Colonel  Drane  arrived 
according  to  appointment,  to  address  the  people  of 
Choctaw.  He  was  a  member  of  one  of  my  congre- 
gations, and  as  he  had  long  been  u  leading  statesman 
in  Mississippi,  having  for  many  years  presided  over 
the  state  senate,  I  expec^ted  to  hear  a  sj>ee<:b  of  marked 
ability,  unfolding  the  true  issues  before  the  people, 
with  all  the  dignity,  suavity,  and  earnestness  of  a 
gentleman  and  patriot ;  but  I  found  hia  whole  epeecli 
to  be  a  tirade  of  abuse  of  the  North,  commingled 
with  the  bold  avowal  of  treasonable  acntiment&.  The 
Colonel  tlius  addre^ised  the  people : 
[21] 


"  My  Fellow-Citizens — I  appear  before  you  to 
urge  anew  re§tetaiice  against  the  encroach  meEts  and 
aggressions  of  the  Yankees.  If  the  Black  Republi- 
cans carry  their  ticket,  and  Old  Abe  is  cleeted,  our 
right  to  carry  our  slaves  into  the  territories  will  be 
denied  us;  and  who  dare  say  that  he  would  be  a  base, 
craven  Bubmissionist,  when  our  God-t;ivcn  and  con- 
etitutional  right  to  carry  slavory  into  the  eomraoii  do- 
main is  wickedly  taken  from  the  South.  Tlie 
Yankees  cheated  us  out  of  Knu^as  by  their  infernal 
Emigrant  Aid  Sotnetics.  They  cheated  na  out  of 
Californifl,  which  our  blood  and  treasure  purchased, 
for  the  South  sent  ten  men  to  one  that  was  sent  by 
the  North  to  the  Mexican  war,  aud  thus  we  have  no 
foothold  on  the  Pacific  eoa&l;  and  even  now  we  ]jay 
five  dollars  fortlie  support  of  ihe  general  Government 
where  the  North  pays  one.  We  help  to  pay  bounties 
to  the  Yankee  fishermen  in  New  England;  indeed  we 
are  always  paying,  paying,  paying,  and  yet  the  North 
is  always  crying,  give,  give,  give.  The  South  has 
made  the  North  rich,  and  what  thanks  do  we  re- 
ceive? Our  rights  are  trampled  on,  our  slaves  are 
spirited  by  thousands  over  tiieir  underground  rail- 
road to  Canada,  our  citizens  are  insnitt-d  while  trav- 
eling in  the  North,  and  their  servants  are  tampen/d 
with,  and  by  false  representations,  and  oflcn  by  mob 
violence,  forced  from  them.  Douglas,  knowing  the 
power  of  Emigrant  Aid  Societies,  proposes  squatter 
sovereignty,  M'ith  the  positive  certainty  that  tlie  scnm 
of  Europe  and  the  mudsills  of  Yankeedom  can  be 
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shipped  in,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  oontrol  the  destiny 
of  the  embryo  state.  Since  the  admission  of  Texas 
in  1845,  there  has  not  been  a  single  foot  of  slave  ter- 
ritory secured  to  the  South,  while  the  North  has  added 
to  their  list  the  extensive  states  of  California,  Minne- 
sota, and  Oregon,  and  Kansas  is  as  good  as  theire; 
while,  if  Lincoln  is  elected,  the  Wilmot  proviso  will 
be  extended  over  all  the  common  territories,  debarring 
the  South  forever  from  her  right  to  share  the  public 
domain. 

"  The  hypocrites  of  the  North  tell  us  that  slavehold- 
ing  is  sinful.  Well,  suppose  it  is.  Upon  us  and 
our  children  let  the  guilt  of  this  sin  rest;  we  are 
willing  to  bear  it,  and  it  is  none  of  their  business. 
We  are  a  more  moral  people  than  they  are.  Who 
originated  Mormonism,  Millerism,  Spirit-rappings, 
Abolitionism,  Free-lovism,  and  all  other  abominable 
isms  which  curse  the  world.  The  reply  is,  the  North. 
Their  puritanical  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  is  jurtcnt 
to  all.  Talk  to  us  of  the  sin  of  slavery,  when  the 
only  difference  between  us  is  that  our  slaves  arc  black 
and  theirs  wl|^te.  They  treat  their  white  slaves,  the 
Irish  and  Dutch,  in  a  cruel  manner,  giving  tlum 
during  health  just  enough  to  purchase  coarse  clothing, 
and  when  they  become  sick  they  arc  turned  oft'  to 
stai-ve,  as  they  do  by  hundreds  every  year.  A  female 
servant  in  the  North  must  have  a  testimonial  of  good 
character  before  she  will  be  employed;  those  with 
whom  she  is  laboring  will  not  give  her  this  so  long 
as  they  desire  her  services;  she  therefore  cannot  leave 
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them,  whatever  may  be  her  treatment,  so  that  ahe  is 
as  much  compelled  to  remain  with  her  employer  as 
the  slave  with  his  master. 

"  Their  servants  hate  them;  ouHa  love  vs.  My  nig- 
gers would  fight  for  me  and  my  family.  They  have 
been  treated  well,  and  they  know  it.  And  I  don't 
Ireat  my  slaves  any  betttr  ihan  my  neighbors.  If 
ever  there  comes  a  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  let  us  do  as  Abraham  did — arm  our  traiued 
servants  and  go  forth  with  them  to  battle.  They 
hate  tl\e  Yankees  as  intensely  as  we  do,  and  nothing 
oould  please  our  slaves  better  than  to  fight  them.  Ah, 
the  perfidious  Yankees.  I  cordially  hate  a  Yankee. 
We  have  all  suffered  much  at  their  hands;  they  will 
not  keep  faith  with  us.  Have  they  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law?  The 
thousands  and  ten  of  thousands  of  slaves  aided  in 
their  escape  to  Canada,  is  a  sufficient  answer.  We 
have  lost  jDillions  and  are  losing  millions  every 
year,  by  the  operation  of  the  underground  railroad. 
How  deep  the  perfidy  of  a  people,  thus  to  violate 
every  article  of  compromise  we  have  made  with 
them!  The  Yankees  are  au  Inferior  race,  descended 
from  the  old  Puritan  stock,  who  enacted  the  Blue 
Xiuws.  They  are  desirous  of  eompelling  us  to  sub- 
mit to  laws  more  iniquitous  than  ever  were  the  Blue 
Laws.  I  have  traveled  in  the  North,  and  have  seen 
the  depth  of  their  depravity.  Now,  my  follow-citi- 
aens,  what  shall  we  do  to  resist  Northern  aggression? 
Why  simply  this :     If  Lincoln  or  Douglas  is  elected 
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(aa  to  the  Bell-Everett  ticket,  it  etaiida  no  sort  of 
«haDce),  let  us  secede.  This  remedy  will  be  ellectual. 
I  am  in  favor  of  no  more  compromises.  Let  us  have 
Brecken ridge,  or  immediate,  complete,  and  eternal 
separation." 

The  speaker  then  retired  amid  the  cheers  of  his 
audience. 

Soon  after  tliis  there  came  a  day  of  rejoicing  to 
many  in  Itlississippi.  The  booming  of  cannon,  the 
joyous  greeting,  the  soul-stirring  music,  indicated 
that  no  ordinary  intelligence  had  been  rccoivod.  The 
lightnings  had  brought  the  tidings  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  President-elect  of  the  UniU.d  States,  and 
the  South  was  wild  with  excitement.  Those  who 
had  been  long  desirous  of  a  pretext  for  secession  now 
boldly  advocated  their  sentiments,  and  joyfully  hailed 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  affording  that  pretext. 
The  conservative  men  were  fille<l  with  gloom,  Tliey 
regarded  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  in  a  constitutional 
way  as  affording  no  cause  for  secession.  Setission 
they  regarded  as  fraught  with  all  the  evils  of  Pan- 
dora's box,  and  that  war,  famii.e,  pestilence,  and 
moral  and  physical  desolation  would  follow  in  its 
train,  A  cull  was  made  by  Governor  Pettns  for  a 
convention  to  assemble  early  in  January,  at  Jackson, 
to  determine  what  course  Mississippi  should  pursue, 
whether  her  policy  should  be  submission  or  secession. 

Candidates,  Union  and  Seceesion,  were  nominated 
for  the  convention  in  every  county.     The  speeches  of 


two  whom  I  heard  will  servo  as  a  specimen  of  the 
arguments  used  pro  and  coit.  Captain  Love,  of 
Choctaw,  thus  addressed  the  people: 

"  My  Fei-LOW  Citizens — I  appenr  before  you  to 
advocate  the  Union — the  union  of  the  states  under 
whose  favoring  auspices  we  have  long  prospered. 
No  nation  so  great,  so  prosperous,  so  happy,  or  bo 
mncli  I'csjiected  by  cartli's  thousand  kingdoms  as  the 
Great  Republic,  by  which  name  the  United  States  is 
known  from  the  rivers  lo  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Our 
flag,  the^lar-spangled  banner,  is  resjiected  on  every  sea, 
and  affords  protection  to  the  citizens  of  every  state, 
whether  araid  the  jiyramids  of  Egypt,  the  jungles  of 
Asia,  or  the  mighty  cities  of  Europe.  Our  Repub- 
lic«n  Constitution,  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
Revolutionary  fathers,  is  as  tree  from  Imperfection 
as  any  document  drawn  up  by  uninspired  men. 
God  presided  over  the  councils  of  that  convention 
which  framed  our  glorious  Constitution.  They 
asked  wisdom  from  on  high,  and  their  prayers  were 
answcretl.  Free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  freedom  to 
worship  God  as  our  conscience  dictates,  under  our 
own  vine  and  fig  ti-ee,  none  daring  to  molest  or  make 
us  afraid,  are  some  of  the  blessings  whidi  our  Con- 
stitution guarantees;  and  these  prerogatives  which 
we  enjoy  are  features  which  bless  and  dl^inguish  us 
from  the  other  nations  of  the  curth.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  unkuown  amongst  them;  among  them  a 
censorship  of  the  press  and  a  national  church  are 
establishe<l. 
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"Oiir  country  by  its  physical  features  seems  fitted 
for  but  one  nation.  What  cetieGla?3  troubles  would 
be  caused  by  having  the  source  of  oup  rivers  in  one 
Mjuntry  and  the  mouth  in  another.  There  are  no 
natural  boundaries  to  divide  as  into  separate  nations. 
We  are  all  dcscenclcd  i'vom  tho  same  common 
parentage,  \re  all  sjKiik  tlio  isame  language,  and  w<' 
have  i-eally  no  conflicting  interests,  the  slalpments  of 
our  opponents  t>i  the  i-onf  rary  nutwithstaniJing.  Our 
opponents  advocate  separate  stale  secession.  Would 
not  Mi6.sj8stppi  cut  n  8orry  figure  among  the.  nations 
of  the  earth?  With  no  hurbur,  she  woiUd  be  do- 
pendent  on  a  foreign  nation  for  an  outlet.  Custom - 
bouee  duties  would  be  ruinous,  and  the  republic  of 
Mississippi  would  find  herself  compelled  to  return  to 
the  Union,  Mississippi,  you  remember,  repud illtl.^d 
a  lai^o  foreign  debt  some  years  ago ;  if  she  iKS-ume 
an  independent  nation,  her  creditors  would  influence 
tijeir  government  to  demand  payment,  which  could 
not  be  refnse<l  by  tlie  weak,  defencelesfl,  navyless, 
arroylesB,  moneyless,  repudiating  republic  of  Missis- 
sippi. To  pay  ihisdebt,  with  the  accumulated  inter- 
est, would  ruin  the  new  republic,  and  batikniptcy 
would  stare  us  in  llic  face, 

"  It  is  true,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  elccttd  President 
of  the  United  Sta(<-s.  My  plan  is  to  wait  till  Mr. 
Lincoln  does  something  unconstitutional.  Then  let 
the  South  unanimously  seek  i-edress  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner.  The  conservatives  of  the  Korth  will 
join  us.     If  no  rcdrcsa  is  made,  let  us  present  our 


ultimatum.  If  this,  too,  is  rejected,  I  for  one  will  not 
advocate  snbmissioD ;  and  by  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  slave  states,  we  will,  in  the  event  of  the  perpetra- 
tion of  wrong,  and  a  refusal  to  redress  our  grievances, 
be  much  abler  to  secure  our  rights,  or  to  defend  them 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  and  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Supreme  Court  favors  the  South.  In  the  Dred 
Scott  case  tlie  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  n^ro 
was  not  a  citiEen,  and  that  the  slave  was  a  chattel  as 
we  regard  him.  The  majority  of  Congress  on  joint 
ballot  is  still  with  the  South,  Although  we  have 
something  to  fear  from  the  views  of  the  President- 
elect and  the  Chicago  platform,  let  us  wait  till  some 
overt  act,  trespassing  upon  our  rights,  is  committetl 
and  all  redress  denied;  tlien,  and  not  till  then,  will 
I  advocate  extreme  measures. 

"Let  our  opponents  remember  that  secession  and 
civil  war  are  synonymous.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
government  breaking  to  pieces  without  an  arduous 
struggle  for  its  preservation?  I  admit  the  right  of 
revolulion  when  a  iwople's  rights  cannot  otherwise  be 
maintained,  but  deny  the  right  of  secession.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  a  reserved  right.  The  constitution 
declares  that  all  rights  not  specified  in  it  are  reserved 
to  the  people  of  the  respective  slates;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  the  right  of  total  destruction  of  the  govern- 
ment being  a  reserved  right  in  any  constitution? 
The  fallacy  ii  evident  at  a  glance.  Nine  millions  of 
people  can  alford  to  wait  fur  some  overt  act.  Let  us 
not  Ibllow  the  preclpitale  course  which  the  ultra  puliti- 


dans  indicate.  Let  W.  L.  Yancey  urge  his  treason- 
able policy  of  firing  the  Southern  heart  and  predpita- 
ting  a  revolution,  but  let  us  follow  no  such  wicked 
advice.     Let  us  follow  the  things  which  make  for 


"  We  are  often  told  that  tli8  North  will  not  return 
fugitive  slaves.  Will  secession  remedy  this  grievance? 
Will  secession  give  us  any  more  slave  tcrritorj-  ?  No 
free  government  ever  makes  a  treaty  for  the  rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves — thus  recognizing  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  a  foreign  nation  to  a  spedes  of  property 
which  it  denies  to  its  own  dtizens.  Even  little 
Mexico  will  not  do  it.  Mexico  and  Canada  re- 
turn no  fugitives.  In  the  event  of  secession  the 
United  States  would  return  no  fugitives,  and  our  pe- 
culiar institution  would,  along  oar  vast  border,  be- 
come very  insecure ;  we  would  hold  our  slaves  by  a 
very  slight  tcniire.  Instead  of  extending  the  great 
Southern  institution  it  would  be  contracting  daily. 
Our  slaves  would  be  held  to  service  at  thdr  own 
option  througltout  the  whole  border,  and  our  gulf 
states  would  soon  become  Iiorder  states;  and  the 
great  insecurity  of  this  spedes  of  property  would 
work,  before  twenty  years,  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  ruin  of  the  South.  Are  we 
prepared  for  such  a  result?  Are  we  prepared  for 
civil  war?  jVre  we  prepared  for  all  ihe  evils  attend- 
ant ujion  a  fratriddal  contest — (or  bloodshed,  famine, 
and  [>olilical  and  moral  deflation?  I  reply,  wo  are 
not;  therefore  let  us  look  before  we  leap,  and  nvoid- 
ing  tliG  heresy  of  secession — 


" '  Rather  bear  the  ilia  tre  huTe, 
Than  flj  to  otbers  that  we  know  not  of.' " 

A  secession  speaker  was  introdutcd,  nnd  thtis  ad- 
dressed the  people : 

"  LADits  AND  Gentlejien — Fclluw  citizdis,  I  nm 
a  secessionist  nut  and  out;  voted  for  Jeff'  Davis  fop 
Governor  in  18^0,  when  the  same  i.ssiir  was  before 
tlifi  people;  niid  I  have  always  felt  a  grudge  ngainBt 
tbofree  slate  of  Tishomingo  for  pving  II,  8,  Foote, 
the  Union  enndidale,  a  majority  so  greot  ns  to  elect 
him,  ond  thus  retain  the  slate  in  this  accnrsed  Union 
ton  years  longer.  "Who  wonld  be  a  emvcii-hcnrled, 
cowardly,  villainous  submisoioniat?  Lincoln,  the 
abominable,  white-livered  abolitionist,  is  Fi-ceident- 
elect  of  tiie  Unital  States ;  »^hall  he  \k  ptrmilletl  to 
take  his  seat  on  Soulhern  soil?  Nn,  never!  I  will 
volunteer  as  one  of  thirty  tlxfusand  to  hwteher  ihe 
villain  if  ever  he  sets  foot  on  slave  terrltorj-.  Seces- 
sion or  submission !  What  jKitriot  wonld  hesitate 
for  a  moment  which  to  choose?  No  tnie  son  of 
Missi.ssippi  would  brook  the  idcu  oP  submission  to 
the  rule  of  the  baboon,  Abe  Lincoln — a  fifth-rate  law- 
yer, a  broken-down  hack  of  a  politician,  a  fanatic,  an 
abolitionist.  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  an  honr  of  vir- 
tuous liberty  to  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage  under 
Northern,  Yankee,  woodon-nutmcg  rule.  The  halter 
is  the  only  argument  that  should  be  u^ed  again&t  the 
Buhraissionists,  and  I  predict  that  it  will  soon,  very 
Boon,  be  in  force. 

"  We  have  glorious  news  from  Tallahatehic.  Seven 
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toiy-submiBsionists  were  hanged  there  in  one  day,  and 
the  Bo-«illed  Union  canditlates, having  Uiewholegonie 
dread  of  hemp  before  their  eyes,  are  not  canvassing . 
the  county ;  therefore  the  hereticiil  dogma  of  suhmis- 
sioD,  under  any  circumstaoee?,  dtsgraocs  iiut  their 
county.  Compromise !  let  us  have  no  such  word  in 
our  vocabulary.  Compromise  with  the  Yankees, 
after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  is  treason  ngulnst  the 
South;  and  still  its  syren  voice  is  listened  to  by  the 
demagogue  aubmJssiouists.  Wc  sliouM  never  liavc 
made  any  eomproinise,  for  in  every  ease  we  surrendered 
rights  for  the  sake  of  peace.  No  concession  of  the 
Beared  Yankees  will  now  prevent  secession.  They 
now  understand  that  tlie  South  is  in  earnest,  and  in 
their  alanu  they  are  proposing  to  yield  us  mueli ;  but 
the  die  is  cast,  the  Rubicon  is  crosse<l,  and  our  deter- 
mination shnll  ever  |[)e,no  union  with  ihe  flat-headed, 
nigger-stealing,  fanatical  Yankees. 

"  We  arc  now  titrcatened  with  internecine  war.  The 
Yunkeea  are  an  inferior  race;  they  are  cowardly  in 
the  extreme.  They  are  descended  from  tlie  Puritan 
stock,  who  never  bore  rule  in  any  nation.  We,  the 
descendants  of  the  Cavaliers,  are  Ihe  Patricians,  they 
the  Plebeians,  The  Cavaliers  liave  always  been  ilu' 
rulers,  the  Puritans  the  ruled.  The  dastanily 
Yankees  will  never  fight  us;  but  if  they,  in  their 
presumption  and  audacity,  venture  to  attack  us,  let 
the  war  come — I  repeat  it — let  it  come  I  The  confla- 
gration of  their  burning  cities,  the  desolation  of  their 
country,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  inhabitants,  will 
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atrike  liie  oationa  of  the  earth  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment, and  serve  as  a  warning  to  future  ages,  that  the 
slaveholding  Cavaliers  of  tlie  sunny  South  are  terri- 
ble iu  tlieir  vengeance.  I  am  iu  favor  of  immediate 
independent,  and  eternal  separation  from  the  vile 
Union  which  has  so  long  oppressed  us.  After  sepa- 
ration, I  am  in  favor  of  n  on -intercourse  with  the 
United  States  so  long  as  time  endures.  We  will 
raise  the  tarifiT,  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  on  all 
Yankee  manufactures,  including  wooden-nutm^, 
wooden  t-loeks,  quack  noatrume,  etc.  We  will  drive 
back  to  their  own  inhospitable  clirae  every  Yankee 
who  dares  to  pollute  our  shores  with  his  doven  feet. 
Go  he  must,  and  if  necessary,  witli  die  blood-hounds 
on  his  track.  The  scum  of  Europe  and  mudsills  of 
Yankeetlom  shall  never  be  permitted  to  advance  a  ati'p 
south  of  36°  30'.  South  of  that  latitude  is  ours — 
westward  to  the  Pacific.  With  my  heart  of  hearts  I 
hate  a  Yankee,  and  I  will  make  my  children  swear 
eternal  hatred  to  the  whole  T"aukee  race.  A  mongrel 
breed — Irish,  Dutch,  Puritans,  Jews,  free  niggers, 
etc — they  scarce  deserve  the  notice  of  tlie  descendants 
of  the  Huguenots,  the  old  Oastilians,  and  the  Cava- 
liers. Cursed  be  the  day  when  the  South  consented 
to  this  iniquitous  league — the  Federal  Union — which 
haa  long  dimmed  her  nast^nt  glory. 

"In  battle,  one  southron  is  equivalent  to  ten  north- 
ern hii-elings ;  but  I  regard  it  a  waste  of  time  to  speak 
of  Y'ankees — they  deserve  not  our  attention.  It 
matters  not  to  us  what  they  think  of  secession,  and 
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we  woald  not  trespass  upon  your  time  dinl  piitifiiff. 
veK  it  Dot  for  the  tame,  tory  submission ists  with 
which  our  country  is  cursed.  A  fearful  retiibution 
ia  in  waiting  for  the  whole  crew,  if  the  war  whidi 
they  predict,  should  ooine.  Wore  thov  tbeu  to  advo- 
cate the  same  views,  I  would  not  give  a  iburpence  for 
their  lives.  We  would  hang  them  miicker  than  old 
Heath  would  hang  a  tory,  Om-  Revolutionary  fatht-rH 
set  us  a  f^ood  example  in  their  dealings  with  the 
loriee.  They  sent  them  to  the  8ha<Ie8  infentii]  from 
the  brani'lies  of  the  nearest  ti-ee.  Tho  Ncirtli  hai* 
sent  teiicihers  and  preaohera  amongst  uu,  who  have 
insidiously  infused  Uie  leaven  of  Abolitlouit-ni  into 
the  tninds  of  their  studeuts  und  parishionei's;  and 
this  Bubniissionist  poliry  is  a  lower  <kivoiopiii{>nt  of 
the  doctrine  of  Wendell  Phillips,  Gerrilt  Smith, 
Horace  Greeley,  and  others  of  that  ilk.  We  have  a 
genial  clime,  a  soil  of  uncommon  fertility.  We  have 
free  itisdtiitions,  freedom  fur  the  white  man,  bondage 
ior  the  black  man,  as  nature  and  nature'r)  Ood  d(>- 
signed.  We  have  fair  women  and  bruve  men.  Thi- 
linea  have  truly  fttllen  to  us  in  phusuiit  plut'es.  We 
have  indeed  a  gooiily  bmluge.  The  oidyevil  wenui 
complain  of  is  our  bondage  lo  the  Yankees  throu);ti 
the  Federal  Union.  Ix-tus  burst  tli^^'Mliuekkit  from 
our  limbs,  and  we  will  Ik-  free  indecil, 

"Letall  who  diwire  complete  and  eternal  emaucipa- 
tion  from  Yankee  thraldom,  come  to  the  polls  on  thi> 
day  of  December,  prepared  not  to  vote  the  cow- 
ardly submiBsiouist  ticket,  but  to  vole  the 
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ticket;  ami  their  children,  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren, will  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  thoy 
fan  never  repay.  The  day  of  our  separation  and  vin- 
dication of  8tatt«'  riglitij,  will  tic  the  happiest  day  of 
"iir  lives,  Yankee  domination  will  have  ceased  for- 
ever,and  the  haughly  soiilhron  will  spurn  them  from 
!ill  association,  both  govemmeiital  and  social.  So 
mote  it  be ! " 

This  address  was  received  with  great  eclat. 

On  the  next  vSabbath  after  this  meeting,  I  preached 
in  the  Poplar  Creek  Presbyterian  church,  in  Choctaw, 
now  Montgomery  county,  from  Romans  xiii.  ] ; 
"Let  every  sonl  he  subject  unto  the  higher  powere. 
For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that 
be,  are  ordained  of  God." 

Previons  to  the  sermon  a  prayer  was  offered,  of 
whicii  the  following  is  the  conclusion  : 

"Almighty God — we  wonld  present  our  country, 
tlie  United  States  of  America,  before  thee.  When  our 
}K>lilical  horizon  is  overcast  with  clouds  and  darkness, 
when  the  strong-hearted  are  becoming  fearfnl  for  the 
jHjrmaneuteofour  frceinstilutions,and  the  prosperity, 
yea,  the  very  existence  of  onr  great  ReptUjlic,we  pray 
thee,  O  Gwi,  when  flesh  and  heart  fail,  when  no 
human  arm  is  able  to  save  us  from  the  fearful  vortex 
of  disunion  and  revolution,  that  thoti  wouldst  interpose 
and  save  us.  We  confess  our  national  i^ins,  for  we 
have,  as  a  nation,  sinned  grievously.  We  have  been 
highly  favored,  we  have  been  greatly  prosj)erod,  and 
have  taken  our  place  amongst  the  leading  [lowers  of 
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the  earth.  A  gospel-eulighteneil  nation,  our  sin^  aix' 
therefore  more  heinous  in  thy  siglit.  They  arc  sins 
of  deep  ingratitude  and  pi'osuniption.  We  conft\*4s 
that  drunkenness  lias  abounded  amongst  all  classes  of 
our  citizens.  Rulers  and  rule<l  have  been  alike  gnilty  : 
and  l)eoause  of  its  wide  spreading  prevalence,  and  Ix^ 
cause  our  legislators  have  enadeil  no  sufficient  laws 
for  its  suppression,  it  is  a  national  sin.  Profanity 
abounds  amongst  us;  Sabbath-breaking  is  rife;  and 
we  have  elevated  unworthy  men  to  high  })ositions  of 
honor  and  trust.  We  are  not,  as  a  jx^ople,  free  from 
the  crime  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  For  these  great 
and  aggravated  offences,  we  pray  thee  to  give  us  w- 
pentance  and  godly  sorrow,  and  then,  O  God,  avert 
the  threatened  and  imminent  judgments  which  impend 
over  our  beloved  coimtry.  Teach  our  senators  wis- 
dom. Grant  them  that  wisdom  which  is  able  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation  ;  and  grant  also  that 
wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct,  so  that  they  may 
steer  the  ship  of  state  safely  through  the  troubled 
waters  which  seem  ready  to  engulf  it  on  every  side. 
Lord,  hear  us,  and  answer  in  mercy,  for  the  sak(»  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen  and  Amen  ! " 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  my  sermon : 
Israel  had  been  greatly  favored  as  a  nation.  No 
weapon  formed  against  them  pro8|)ered,  so  long  as 
they  loved  and  served  the  Lord  their  God.  They 
were  blessed  in  their  basket  and  their  store.  They 
were  set  on  high  above  all  the  nations  of  tlie  earth. 
*         *         *         *  When  all  Israel  assembled, 
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ostensibly  to  make  Retoboara  king,  they  were  ripe 
for  rebellion.  Jeroboam  and  other  wicked  men  had  fo- 
mented and  cherished  theapark  of  treason,  till,  on  this 
occasion,  it  bmke  out  into  the  flame  of  open  rebellion. 
The  severity  of  Solomon's  rule  was  the  pretext,  but 
it  was  only  a  pretext,  for  during  his  reign  the  nation 
prospered,  grew  rieh  and  powerful.  Jeroboam 
wished  a  disruption  of  the  kingtlom,  that  he  might 
Ivear  rule;  and  although  God  permitted  it  aa  a  puu- 
isliment  oi'  Israel's  idolatry,  yet  he  frowned  upon 
the  wicked  men  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
this  great  evil  upon  his  chosen  people. 

"  The  loyal  division  took  the  name  of  Judah,  though 
composed  of  the  two  trilies,  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
The  revolted  ten  tribes  took  tlie  name  of  their  lead- 
ing tril)e,  Epbraim.  Ephraim  continued  to  wax 
weaker  and  weaker.  Filled  with  envy  against  Judah, 
they  of^'n  w;irre<l  agniui-t  that  loyal  kingdom,  uutil 
they  themselves  were  greatly  reduced.  At  last,  after 
various  vieissitutlcs,  the  tej)  triiies  were  carried  away, 
and  scattered  and  lost.  We  often  hear  of  the  lost  ten 
tribes.  What  beejime  of  them  is  a  myetery.  Their 
secession  ended  in  their  being  blotted  out  of  existence 
ur  lost  amidst  tlie  heathen.  Goil  alone  knows  what 
did  become  of  them.  They  insisted  the  powers  that 
l)c — the  ordinance  of  God — and  received  to  themselves 
damnation  and  annihilation. 

"  As  God  dealt  with  Israel,  so  will  he  deal  with  us. 
If  we  are  exalted  by  righteonsnew,  we  will  prosper; 
if  we,  as  the  ten  tribes,  resist  the  ordinance  of  God, 
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[•  we  will  perish.     At  this  time  maiiy  are  advocBting  the 
course  oftJie  ten  tribes.   Secession  is  a  word  of  frequent 
occurrence.     It  is  openly  advocated  by  many      Nul- 
lification and   rebellion,  secession   and   treason,  are 
convertible  terms,  and  no  good  citizen  will  mention 
|.them  witti  approval.     Secession  is  resisting  the  pow- 
[  era  that  be,  and  ihcrefore  it  is  a  violatiun  of  GodV 
oommaud.     Where  do  we  obtain  the  right  of  seces- 
sion?    Clearly  not  from  the  word  of  God,  which  en- 
joins obedience  to  all  that  are  in  authority,  to  whom 
,  ve  must  be  subject,  not  only  for  wratli,  but  also  for 
t  oooBcience's  sake. 

"  There  is  no  provision  made  In  the  Constitution  of 

l.the  United  States  for  secession.     The  wisest  states- 

bmeii,  who  made  |K>Iitic8  their  study,  regarded  seoes- 

B«ion  as  a  jiolitical  heresy,  dangerous  in  its  tendencies, 

|.  And  di'Strnctive  of  all  government  in  its  practical  ap- 

r  plication,     ^Mississippi,  purchased  from  France  with 

P  United  States  gold,  fostered  by  the  nurturing  care, 

Fsnd    made   prosperous   by  the  wise  admin Istratiou 

fcof   the    general    government,    proposes    to    seoede. 

^Her   jwlitical    status    would    then    l>e    anomalous. 

Would   her  territory  revert  to  France?     Poes  she 

propose  to  refund  the  purchase  niouey?     Would  she 

become   a   territory    under   the  jurisdiction   of  the 

United  States  Congress? 

"  Henry  Clay,  the  great  statesman,  Daniel  Welister, 
the  expounder  of  the  constitution,  General  laekson, 
George  Washington, and  a  mighty  host,  whose  names 
votild  fill  a  volume,  regarded  sei«ssion  as  treason. 
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One  of  our  amallest  states,  which  swai'tuect  with  toriea 
intheRevoiution,  whose  descendants  stilUive,  invented 
the  doctrine  of  nullificntiou,the  first  treasonable  step, 
which  soon  culminated  in  the  advocacy  of  set-ession.  ' 
Wliy  should  we  set-edc,  and  thus  destroy  the  best, 
the  freest,  an<l  most  pi-ospeTous  government  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  government  which  otir  patriot 
fathers  fought  and  bled  to  secure?  What  has  Mis- 
sissippi itist  by  the  t'nion?  I  have  reaide<l  seven 
years  in  tliis  state,  and  have  an  extensive  personal 
acc]uaintance,  and  yet  I  know  not  a  single  individual 
who  ha.i  lost  a  slave  through  northern  influence. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  known  of  some  ten  slaves  who 
have  run  away,  and  have  not  been  ibund.  Thi'v 
may  have  been  aide<l  in  their  escape  to  Canada  by 
northern  and  southern  citiitens,  for  there  are  m:iiiy 
in  the  South  who  have  given  aid  and  tximfort  to  the 
fugitive;  but  the  probability  is  that  they  perishe<l  in 
the  swamps,  or  were  destroyed  by  the  blood- hounds. 
"The  complaint  is  made  that  the  North  regiu-ds 
slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  and  that 
many  of  them  denounce,  in  no  measured  terms,  both 
slavery  and  slaveholders.  To  be  thus  denounced  is 
re^ardetl  as  a  great  grievance.  Secession  would  not 
remedy  this  evil.  In  order  to  cure  it  effectually,  we 
must  seize  and  gag  all  who  ttiiis  denounce  our  pecu- 
liar institution.  We  must  also  muzzle  their  press. 
As  this  is  impracticable,  it  would  be  well  to  come  to 
this  conclusion  :  If  we  ore  verily  guilty  of  the  evils 
charged  uiion  ub,  let  us  set  about  rectifying  those 
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evils;  if  not,  the  denunciations  of  slamlerers shoulil 
not  afl'ect  iis  so  deeply.  If  our  noriliorn  brothn^u 
are  honest  in  their  convictions  of  the  sin  of  slavorv, 

• 

as  no  doubt  nianv  of  them  arc,  let  us  listen  to  their 
aigiunents  without  the  dire  hostility  so  frtHjuently 
manifested.  They  take  the  position  that  slavery  is 
opposed  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  human  ran' ; 
that  it  originated  in  pinicy  and  robbery  ;  that  mani- 
fold cruelties  and  barbarities  are  inflict eti  u|)on  the 
defenceless  slaves;  that  they  are  debarred  from  Intel- 
lectual  culture  by  state  laws,  whiih  send  to  the  pen- 
itentiary those  who  are  guilty  of  instructing  them ; 
that  they  are  put  upon  the  block  and  sold,  parent  and 
child,  husband  and  wife  being  separatcnl,  so  that  they 
never  again  see  each  other's  faw  in  the  flesh;  that 
the  law  of  chastity  cannot  be  observed,  as  there  are 
no  laws  punishing  rape  on  the  person  of  a  female 
slave;  that  when  they  esei\pe  from  tlu*  threateniHl 
cat-o'nine-tails,  or  overseer's  whip,  they  are  huntinl 
down  by  blood-hounds  and  bloodier  men  ;  that  ollen 
they  are  half  starved  and  half  clad,  and  arc  furnisluHl 
with  mere  hovels  to  live  in  ;  that  thev  are  often  mur- 
dered  by  cruel  overseers,  who  whip  them  to  death,  or 
overtask  them  until  disease  is  induccnl  whi(;h  resultH 
in  death;  that  masters  practically  ignore  the  nuu'- 
riage  relation  among  slaves,  inasmuch  as  they  fre- 
quently separate  husband  and  wife,  by  sal(«  or  re- 
moval; that  they  discourage  the  formation  of  that 
relation,  preferring  that  the  offspring  of  th(?ir  ft^njale 
slaves  should  be  illegitimate,  from  the  mistaken  notion 
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that  it  would  be  more  numerous.  They  charge,  also, 
that  Blavery  induces  in  the  masters,  pride,  arrogance, 
tyraimy,  laziness,  profligacy,  and  every  form  of  vice. 

"  The  South  takes  the  position  that  if  slavery  Is  sin- 
ful, the  North  Is  not  responsible  for  that  sin ;  that  it 
is  u  state  institution,  and  that  to  interfere  with  slav- 
ery in  the  'states  in  any  way,  even  by  censure,  is  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  states.  The  language  of 
our  politicians  is,  upon  us  and  our  children  rest  the 
evil  t  We  are  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  and 
to  risk  the  penalty  !  You  will  find  evil  and  misery 
enough  in  the  North  to  excite  your  philanthroi>y  and 
employ  your  beneficence.  You  have  purchased  our 
cotton ;  you  have  use<l  our  sugar ;  you  have  eat«u 
our  rice;  you  have  smoked  and  chewed  our  tobacco 
' — all  of  which  are  the  pi-oducts  of  slave  labor.  You 
have  grown  rich  by  traffic  in  these  articles ;  you  have 
monopolized  the  carrying  trade  and  borne  our  slave- 
produced  products  to  your  shores.  Your  northern 
ships, manned  by  northern  men,  brought  from  Africa 
the  greater  part  of  the  staves  which  came  to  our  con- 
tinent, and  they  are  still  smuggling  them  in,  When, 
finding  slavery  unprofitable,  the  northern  states 
passed  laws  for  gradual  emancipation,  but  tew  ob- 
tained their  fi-eedom,  the  majority  of  them  being 
shipped  South  an<l  sold,  so  that  but  few,  compara- 
tively, were  mauuiuttted.  If  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery  arc  great  sins,  the  North  is  jjnrficcps  criminiif. 
wid  has  been  from  the  beginning. 

■'  These  bitter  accusations  are  linrled  back  and  forth 
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through  the  newspaj)ers,  and  in  Coiigrees  orimiDation 
and  recrimiuation  ownr  every  day  of  the  session. 
Instead  of  endea^'uring  to  ealm  the  trouhlMl  waters, 
politioinnti  are  striving  to  render  them  Itirhid  and 
boisterous.  Seetional  bitterness  and  luiimosity  pre- 
vail lo  a  fearfnl  extent,  but  seeeBsion  is  not  the  proper 
remedy.  To  cure  one  evil  by  perpetrating  a  greater 
renders  a  double  cure  necessary.  In  order  to  cure  a 
disease,  the  cause  should  be  known,  that  we  may  treat 
it  intelligently  and  apply  a  proper  remedy.  Having 
observed,  during  the  last  eleven  yearn,  that  sectional 
strife  and  bitterness  were  Increasing  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity, I  have  endeavored  to  stem  the  torrent,  so  far 
SB  it  was  possible  for  individual  effort  to  do  so.  I 
deem  it  the  imperative  duty  of  all  patriots,  of  uU 
CbriBtians,  to  throw  oil  ujvon  the  troubled  waters, 
and  thus  save  the  ship  of  state  from  wreck  among 
the  vertiginoui*  billows. 

"  Most  of  our  politicians  are  demagogues.  They 
<are  not  for  the  jx'ople,  eo  that  tliey  accomplish  their 
own  selfish  and  ambitious  schemes.  Give  them 
power,  give  theju  money,  and  they  are  satisfied. 
Deprive  them  ol  these,  und  they  are  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  best  interests  of  the  nation  to  secure  them. 
They  excite  sectional  animosity  and  party  strife,  and 
are  willing  to  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war  lo  ac- 
complish their  unhallowed  purposes.  They  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  free  and 
slave  states,  and  endeavor  to  precipitate  a  revolution, 
that  th^  may  be  leaders  and  obtain  positions  of  trust 
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and  profit  in  the  new  government  which  they  hope 
to  QBtablish.  The  people  would  be  dupes  indeed  to 
abet  these  wicked  demagogues  in  their  nefarious  de- 
signs. Let  us  not  break  God's  command^  by  resist- 
ing the  ordinance  of  God — the  powers  that  be.  I 
am  not  discussing  the  right  of  revolution,  which  I 
deem  a  sacred  right.  When  human  rights  are  in- 
vaded, when  life  is  endangered,  when  liberty  is  taken 
away,  when  we  arc  not  left  free  to  pursue  our  own 
happiness  in  our  own  chosen  way — so  far  as  we  do 
not  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  othere — we  have  a 
right,  and  it  becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  resist 
to  the  bitter  end  the  tyranny  which  would  deprive 
us  and  our  children  of  our  inalienable  rights.  Our 
lives  are  secure;  we  have  freedom  to  worship  God. 
Our  liberty  is  sacred ;  we  may  pursue  happiness  to 
our  hearts'  content.  We  do  not  even  charge  upon 
the  general  Government  that  it  has  infringed  tliese 
rights.  Whose  life  has  been  endangered,  or  who  has 
lost  his  liberty  by  the  action  of  the  Government?  If 
that  man  lives,  in  all  this  fair  domain  of  ours,  he  has 
a  right  to  complain.  But  neither  you  nor  I  have 
ever  heard  of  or  seen  the  individual  who  has  thus 
suffered.  We  have  therefore  clearly  no  right  of 
revolution. 

"Treason  is  no  light  oflcncc.  GckI,  who  rules  the 
nations,  and  who  has  establishetl  governments,  will 
punish  severely  those  who  attempt  to  overthrow  them. 
Damnation  is  stated  to  be  the  punishment  which 
those  who  resist  the  powers  that  be,  will  suffer.    Who 
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wishes  to  endure  it?  I  liope  none  of  my  cliarge  will 
incnr  this  penalty  by  the  perpetration  of  treason. 
You  yourselves  cHn  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  not 
heretofore  introduced  political  issues  into  the  pulpit, 
but  at  this  time  I  could  not  acquit  my  conscienee 
were  I  not  to  warn  you  againet  the  great  sin  some  of 
you,  I  fear,  ai-e  ready  lo  commit. 

"  Were  I  to  discuss  the  policy  of  a  higii  or  low  tariff, 
or  descant  upon  the  various  merits  attached  to  one  or 
another  form  of  banking,  I  should  be  justly  obnox- 
ious to  censure.  Politics  and  religioD,  however,  are 
not  always  separate.  When  the  political  issue  is 
made,  shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  grant  license  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage?  the  minister's 
duty  is  plain ;  he  must  urge  his  people  to  use  their 
influence  ugaiAst  granting  any  suoh  license.  The 
minister  must  enforce  every  moral  and  religious 
obligation,  and  point  out  the  path  of  truth  and  duty, 
even  though  the  principles  lie  advocates  are  by  states- 
men intro<lutied  into  the  arena  of  political  strife,  and 
made  iasues  by  the  great  parties  of  the  day.  I  see 
the  sword  coming,  and  would  be  derelict  in  duty  not 
to  give  yiiu  tiiithful  warning.  I  must  reveal  the 
whole  coun^l  of  God.  I  have  a  message  from  God 
onto  you,  which  I  must  deliver,  whether  yon  will 
-bear,  or  whether  you  will  tbrbear.  If  the  sword 
r  oome,  and  you  perish,  1  shall  theu  bo  guiltless  of  your 
blood.  As  to  the  great  question  at  issue,  luy  honest 
oonvictiou  is  (and  I  think  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God,) 
that  yon  slioulil  with  your  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and 
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mind,  and  strength,  o])i>ose  secession.  You  should 
talk  against  it,  yon  should  write  against  it,  you  shouhl 
vote  against  it,  and,  if  need  be,  you  should  fight 
against  it. 

"I  have  now  declared  what  I  believe  to  be  your 
high  duty  in  this  emergency.  Do  not  destroy  the 
government  ivhich  has  so  long  |>rotected  yon,  and 
which  has  never  in  a  single  instance  opprc^ed  yon. 
Pnll  not  down  the  fair  fabric  which  our  patriot  fatiiers 
reared  at  vast  exjicnse  of  blood  and  treasure.  Bo  not, 
like  the  blind  Samson,  pull  down  the  pillars  of  our 
glorious  edifice,  and  cause  death,  desolation,  and  ruin. 
Perish  the  hand  that  would  thus  destroy  the  source 
of  all  our  politiad  proa]>erity  and  happine««.  Let 
the  parricide  who  attera|ita  it  receive  the  just  retribu- 
tion which  a  loyal  jieople  demand,  even  hiH  execution 
on  a  gallows  high  as  Haman's.  I^  us  also  set  about 
rectifying  the  causes  which  threaten  the  overthrow  of 
our  government.  As  we  are  proud,  let  us  pray  for 
the  grace  of  humility.  As  a  state,  and  as  individuals, 
we  too  lightly  regard  its  most  solemn  obligations; 
let  ns,  therefore,  pray  for  the  grace  of  repentance  and 
godly  sorrow,  and  hereafler  in  this  respetl  sin  no 
more.  As  many  transgressions  have  been  ix^mmitted 
by  us,  let  the  time  pa.st  of  our  lives  suffice  um  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  flesh,  and  now  let  us  break 
off  our  sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  transgressions 
by  turning  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  avert  his 
threatened  judgments,  and  save  us  from  dissolution, 
anarchy,  and  desolation. 
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''  If  our  souls  are  filled  with  hatred  agai  ust  the  iHX)ple 
of  any  section  of  our  common  country,  let  us  ask  from 
the  Great  Giver  the  grace  of  charity,  which  suiTcretli 
long  and  is  kind,  which  envieth  not,  which  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  does  not  behave  iti^lf  un- 
seemly, seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joioeth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  and 
which  never  faileth;  then  shall  we  be  in  a  suitable 
frame  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  every  difficulty ; 
oil  will  soon  be  thrown  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and 
peace,  harmony,  and  pro8j)erity  would  ever  attend 
us ;  and  our  children,  and  our  children's  children 
will  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  beneficent  and  stable 
government,  securing  to  them  all  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  of  man," 


CHAPTER  II. 

TIGILAKCE  COMMITTEE  AND  COUET-MAHTIAL. 

Soon  after  this  sermon  was  prenchi-d,  the  election 
waslidd.  Approaching  tlic'ijolls,  I  siaked  for  a  Union 
ticket,  and  was  informed  that  none  had  been  printed, 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  vote  the  secession 
ticket.  I  thought  otherwise,  and  going  to  a  desk, 
wrot«  out  a  Union  ticket,  and  voted  it  amidst  the 
frowna,  murmurs,  and  threats  of  the  judges  and  by- 
standers, and,  06  the  result  proved,  I  }iad  tlie  }ioDor 
of  depositing  the  only  vote  in  favor  of  the  Union 
which  was  ])olled  in  that  precinct,  I  knew  of  many 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  Unlou,  who  were  intimi- 
dated by  threats,  and  hy  the  odium  attending  it,  from 
voting  at  all.  A  majority  of  the  secession  candidates 
were  elected.  The  convention  assembled,  and  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1861,  Missi.^sippi  had  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  being  the  first  to  follow  her  twin  sister, 
South  Carolina,  into  the  maelstrom  of  secession  and 
treason.  Being  the  only  states  in  which  the  slaves 
were  more  numerous  than  the  whites,  it  became  them 
to  lead  the  van  iu  the  slave-holdere'  rebellion.  Be- 
fore the  4th  of  March,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  had  followed  !n  the  wake,  and  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  whirlpool  of  secession. 

It  was  now  dangerous  to  ntt^r  a  word  in  favor  of 
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the  Uuioij,  Many  suspected  of  Uniou  BPiitiments 
were  lynched.  An  old  gentleman  in  \\'inston  county 
was  arrested  for  nti  aK  omimittcd  twenty  years  be- 
fore, which  was  construe*!  as  a  proof  of  his  abolition 
proclivitips.  The  old  gentienmn  had  several  datigh- 
tei-a,  and  his  niotlier-in-law  !md  given  him  a  negro 
girl.  Observing  that  his  daughters  were  becoming 
lazy,  and  were  impot^ing  all  the  Iat>or  npou  the  slave, 
be  M^nt  her  back  to  the  donor,  with  a  statement  of 
the  catise  for  i-etumiiig  her.  This  was  now  tlie 
ground  of  his  arrest,  Init  escaping  from  their  clutches, 
a  precipitate  flight  alone  saved  his  life. 

Self-constituted  vigilance  committeee  sprang  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  a  reign  of  terror  l)€^n ;  all 
who  had  been  Union  men,  and  who  had  not  given 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things  by  some 
public  proclamation,  were  supjxjsed  to  Ite  disaffected. 
The  so-called  Confederate  States,  the  new  power, 
Qt^anized  for  the  avowed  purjwse  of  extending  and 
perpetuating  African  slavery,  was  now  in  full  blast. 
These  soi-disaTit  vigilance  committees  professed  to 
cany  out  the  will  of  Jeff.  Davis.  All  who  were  con- 
sidered disaffected  were  r^;arded  as  being  tinctured 
with  abolitionism.  My  opposition  to  the  disruption 
of  the  Union  being  notorious,  I  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  one  of  these  august  tribunals  to  answer 
the  cliarge  of  l>eing  an  abolitionist  and  a  Unionist. 
My  wife  was  very  much  alarmed,  knowing  that  were 
I  found  guilty  of  the  charge,  there  was  no  hope  for 
mewy. 


On  the  evening  before  the  sesaion  of  the  vigilaiioe 
committee,  I  walked  out  in  tlie  gloaming  for  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  When  a  short  distance  from  my 
residence,  I  encountered  an  old  colored  man  wlio  be- 
longal  to  a  planter  named  Major  F.  M.  Henderson. 
The  old  man,  who  waa  known  as  Uncle  8imoa  Peter, 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  hearing  me  preach. 
He  approached  mo  with  his  hal  nnder  his  arm,  and 
in  a  very  deferential  manner.  Said  he.  "  Master,  I  is 
in  great  tronble." 

"  Whst  tronbles  you,  Uncle  Peter?  " 

"Master,  I  brings  a  note  to  yon,  ami  I'se  'fearcul 
it  bodes  no  gootl  to  yon.  Master  and  Giis  Mecklin 
and  some  more  folks  what  I  didn't  know  fixed  it  up 
las'  night,  and  de  way  dey  talked  dey's  ready  to  'sas- 
sinate  yon." 

"  Give  mo  the  note,  Uncle  Peter." 

"Here  it  am." 

The  pajjer  wafi  unique.  A  sknll  and  cross-bones 
illuminateil  one  corner,  u  coffin  and  newly-made  grave 
were  rudely  drawn  in  another  corner,  a  gallowa  wai 
conspicuous,  a  victim  whose  hands  were  bound  be- 
hind his  Imck  and  a  rap  drawn  over  his  tace,  stood 
upon  the  trap  ready  for  execution.  In  bold  letters 
was  written,  "Such  be  the  doom  of  all  traitors." 
Within  was  the  following  cilation  : 

"  Pai-son  John  H.  Augliey,  your  treasonable  pro- 
clivities are  known.  You  huve  been  reported  to  na 
as  one  of  tlie  disaffected  whose  presence  is  a  standing 
e  to  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  our  newly- 
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organized  government — ^the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  Your  name  heads  the  proscribed  list.  You 
are  ordered  to  appear  on  to-morrow  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock  before  our  vigilance  committee,  in  W.  H. 
Simpson's  carriage  shop,  to  answer  to  the  charges  of 
treason  and  abolitionism. 

"By  Order  of  the  Vigilantes. 
"K.K.K.&K.G.C." 

Flight  was  now  impossible,  and  I  deemed  it  the 
safest  plan  to  appear  before  the  committee.  I  found 
it  to  consist  of  twelve  persons,  five  of  whom  I  knew^ 
viz.,  Rev.  John  Locke,  Armstrong,  Cartledgc,  Simp- 
son, and  Wilbanks.  Parson  Locke,  the  chief  speaker, 
or  rather  the  inquisitor-general,  was  a  Methodist 
minister,  though  he  had  fallen  into  disrepute  among 
his  brethren,  and  was  engaged  in  a  tedious  strife  with 
the  church  which  he  left  in  Holmes  county.  The 
parson  was  a  real  Nimrod.  He  boasted  that  in  five 
months  he  had  killed  forty-eight  raccoons,  two  hun- 
dred squirrels,  and  ten  deer;  he  had  followed  tho 
blood-hounds,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  twelve 
runaway  negroes.  W.  H.  Simpson  was  a  ruling  elder 
in  my  church.  Wilbanks  was  a  clever  sort  of  old 
gentleman,  who  had  little  to  say  in  the  matter.  Arm- 
strong was  a  monocular  Hardshell -Baptist.  Cart- 
ledge  was  an  illiterate,  conceited  individual.  Tho 
rest  were  a  motley  crew,  not  one  of  whom,  I  feel  con- 
fident, knew  a  letter  in  the  alphabet.  The  committee 
assembled  in  an  old  carriage  shop.  Parson  Locke 
acted  as  chairman,  and  conducted  the  trial,  as  follows  : 
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"  Pan.»n  Aughey,  you  have  been  reported  to  iia  ss 
holding  abolition  sentiments,  and  as  being  disloyal  to 
the  Confederate  States." 

"Who   reported    me,  and    wliere  are  your    wit- 

"Any  one  has  a  right  to  report,  and  it  is  optional 
whether  he  confronts  the  accused  or  not.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  vigilance  committees  are  somewhat  in- 
formal." 

"Proceed,  then,  with  the  trial,  iu  your  own  way." 

"We  propose  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  in 
your  answers  you  may  defend  yourself,  or  admit 
your  guilt.  In  the  first  place,  did  you  ever  say  that 
you  did  not  believe  that  God  ordained  the  institution 
of  slavery?" 

"I  believe  tliat  God  did  not  ordain  the  institution 
of  slaverj-." 

"Did  not  God  coDunand  the  Israelites  to  buy 
slaves  from  the  Canaauitish  nations,  and  to  hold  them 
as  their  projierty  for  ever?" 

"The  Canaauites  had  fill«l  their  cup  of  iniquity 
to  oversowing,  and  God  commanded  the  Israelites  to 
exterminate  them;  this,  in  violation  of  God's  com- 
mand, they  failed  to  do.  God  aAerwards  ]>ermitt«d 
the  Hebrews  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  servitude ; 
but  the  punishment  visited  npim  those  seven  wicked 
nations  by  the  command  of  God,  does  not  justify  war 
or  the  slave  trade," 

"  Did  you  say  that  you  were  opposed  to  the  slavery 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  ?  " 
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"  I  did,  because  the  system  of  slavery  prevailing 
in  Christ^s  day  was  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  it  conferred 
the  power  of  life  and  death  upon  the  master,  and  was 
attended  with  innumerable  evils.  The  slave  had  the 
same  complexion  as  his  master;  and  by  changing  his 
servile  garb  for  the  citizen  dress,  he  could  not  be  re- 
cognized as  a  slave.  You  yourself  profess  to  be 
opposed  to  white  slavery.'* 

"  Did  you  state  that  you  believed  Paul,  when  he 
sent  Onesimus  back  to  Philemon,  had  no  idea  that 
he  would  be  regarded  as  a  slave,  and  treated  as  such 
after  his  return?'' 

"I  did.  My  proof  is  in  Philemon,  verses  16  and 
16,  where  the  apostle  asks  that  Onesimus  be  received, 
not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  brother  beloved  ?  " 

"Did  you  tell  Mr.  Creath  that  you  knew  some 
negroes  who  were  better,  in  every  respect,  than  some 
white  men?*' 

"  I  said  that  I  knew  some  negroes  who  were  better 
classical  scholars  than  any  white  men  I  had  as  yet 
met  in  Choctaw  county,  and  that  I  had  known 
some  who  were  pre-eminent  for  virtue  and  holiness. 
As  to  natural  rights,  I  made  no  comparison  ;  nor  did 
I  say  anything  about  superiority  or  inferiority  of 
race.  I  also  stated  my  belief  in  the  unity  of  the 
races." 

"  Have  you  any  abolition  works  in  your  library, 
and  a  poem  in  your  scrap-book,  entitled  ^  The  Fugi- 
tive Slave,'  with  this  couplet  as  a  refrain, 

'  The  hounds  are  baying  on  my  track ; 
Christian,  will  you  send  mc  back  ?  " 
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"  I  have  uot  Mrs.  Stowe's  nor  Helper's  work ;  they 
an-  contralmnd  in  this  region,  and  I  eould  not  get 
Uiem  if  I  wished,  I  have  many  works  in  my  library 
containing  eenliments  adverse  to  the  institution  of 
slavery.  All  the  works  in  ronimon  use  amongst  us, 
on  law,  physic,  and  diviuitv,  all  the  test-books  in 
our  sehools — in  a  word,  all  the  works  on  every  sub- 
ject read  and  studied  by  us,  were,  almost  without 
exception,  written  by  men  opposed  to  the  peculiar 
institution.     I  am  not  alone  in  this  matter." 

"  Parson,  I  saw  Cowper's  works  in  your  library, 
and  Cowper  says :    - 

'  I  would  not  hA\e  h  slue  to  bo  me  vheu  I  eleeii. 
And  irvmblo  uben  I  woke,  Tot  all  (b««eiilth 
Timl  lioews  bouglit  and  Mid  biTe  ever  (earned.*  " 

"You  have  Wesley's  writings,  and  Wesley  says 
that  'Humauslavery  is  thesuraof  all  villainy,'  You 
have  a  work  which  htm  this  couplet: 


You  have  the  work  of  au  English  writer  of  high 
repute,  who  says,  '  Forty  years  ago,  some  in  England 
doubted  whether  slavery  were  a  sin,  and  regarded 
adultery  as  a  venial  offence;  but  behold  the  progress 
of  truth !  Who  now  doubts  that  he  who  enslaves 
his  fellow-man  is  guilty  uf  a  fearful  erime,  and  that 
he  who  violates  the  seventh  commandment  is  a  great 
sinner  in  the  sight  of  Goil?"  " 

"  You  are  known  to  !«■  an  adept  in  phonography, 
and  you  are  reported  to  be  a  correspondent  of  an 
a'wlition  phonographic  journal," 
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"  I  understand  tlie  science  of  phonography,  and  I 
am  a  correspondent  of  a  phonographic  journal,  but 
the  journal  eschews  politics." 

Another  member  of  the  committee  then  interro- 
gated me. 

"  Parson  Aughey,  what  is  funnyography  ? '' 

"Phonography,  sir,  is  a  system  of  writing  by 
means  of  a  philosophic  alphabet,  composed  of  the 
simplest  geometrical  signs,  in  which  one  mark  is  used 
to  represent  one  and  invariably  the  same  sound." 

"Kin  you  talk  funnyography?  and  where  does 
them  folks  live  what  talks  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  converse  fluently  in  phonography,  and 
those  who  speak  the  language  live  in  Columbia." 

"In  theDeestrict?" 

"No,  sir,  in  the  poetical  Columbia." 

I  was  next  interrogated  by  another  member  of  the 
committee. 

"Parson  Aughey,  is  phonography  a  abolition 
fixin'?" 

"  No,  sir ;  phonography,  abstractly  considered,  has 
no  political  complexion  ;  it  may  be  used  to  promote 
either  side  of  any  question,  sacred  or  profane,  mental, 
moral,  physical,  or  political." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  write  and  talk  plain  English, 
what  common  folks  can  understand,  or  we'll  have  to 
say  of  you,  what  Agrippa  said  of  Paul,  *  Much  learn- 
ing hath  made  thee  mad.'  Suppose  you  was  to  preach 
in  phonography,  who'd  understand  it? — who'd  know 
what   was  piped  or  harped?     I'll   bet  high   some 
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Yankee  invented  it  to  spread  Lis  abolition  notions 
underhandedly.  I,  for  one,  would  be  in  favor  of 
niakin'  the  parson  promise  to  write  and  talk  no  more 
in  phonography.  I'll  bet  phonography  is  agin  slav- 
ery, tho'  I  never  hearii  tell  of  it  before.  I'm  agin 
all  HPcret  societies.  I'm  agin  tho  Odd-fellers,  Free- 
masons, Sons  of  Teniperancf,  Good  Templars,  and 
phonography.  I  want  to  know  what's  writ  and 
what's  talked.  You  can't  throw  dust  in  my  eyes. 
Pliont^raphy,  from  what  I've  found  out  altout  it  to- 
day, is  agin  the  Confederate  vStates,  and  we  ought  to 
be  agin  it." 

Parson  Lot'ke  then  reaiuned : 

■'  I  must  stop  this  digression.  Parson  Aughey,  are 
you  in  favor  of  the  South?" 

"  I  nm  in  favor  of  the  Soutli,  and  have  always  en- 
ileavore*!  to  promote  the  beat  interests  of  theSouth. 
However,  I  never  deemed  it  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  South  to  secede.  I  talked  against  secession,  and 
voted  against  secession,  because  I  thought  that  the 
beat  interests  of  the  South  would  be  put  in  jeopardy 
by  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  1  was  honest 
in  my  convictions,  and  acted  accordingly.  Could  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life  have  stayed  the  swelling  tide  of 
secession,  it  would  gladly  have  been  made." 

"It  is  said  that  you  have  never  prayed  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy." 

"I  have  prayetl  for  the  whole  world,  though  it  ia 
true  that  I  have  never  named  the  Confederate  States 
in  prayer." 
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"Where  and  by  whom  were  you  educated?" 

"In  my  childhood  I  attended  the  free  schools  in 
New  York  state  and  also  in  Steubenville,  O.  I  was 
a  student  of  Grove  Academy,  in  Steubenville,  O., 
1844-5.  Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.D.,  was  the  principal. 
I  was  a  student  of  Richmond  College,  Richmond, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  three  years.  Rev.  J.  R.  W. 
Sloane,  D.D.,  was  the  president.  Prior  to  this  I 
studied  classics  two  years  with  Rev.  John  Knox,  of 
Springfield,  Jefferson  Co.,  O.  I  am  an  alumnus  of 
Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Harrison  Co.,  O., 
wf(,s  graduated  during  the  presidency  of  Rev.  A.  I). 
Clark,  D.D." 

"Did  you  ever  attend  Oberlin  College,  O.?''  said 
the  presiding  officer. 

"  I  never  had  that  honor,  sir.'' 

"What  were  the  views  of  your  educators  on  the 
slavery  question?" 

"They  all  believed  that  human  slavery  was  a 
moral,  social,  and  political  evil — a  cancer  on  the 
body  politic,  to  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  possible  by 
mild  means,  or  by  heroic  treatment  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  might  demalid,  in  order  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  life.  Since  I  came  South  I  have 
taught  in  Winchester,  Ky.,  Baton  Rouge,  I^a.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  Holly  Springs  and  Rienzi,  Miss.,  and 
have  been  acting  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Waterford 
and  Spring  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Chickasaw, 
near  Holly  Springs,  Miss.;  and  of  Bethany  Church 
in  North  Mississippi  Presbytery." 


"Are  you  &  Mason  or  Odd  Fellow'"'  aaid  Parson 
Locke. 

'■  I  object  to  that  qiiestioo,"  said  Mr,  Armstrong, 
who  belonged  to  a  church  that  refiised  to  fellowship 
auy  members  of  secret  societies. 

"I  will  not  press  the  questiou,"  said  the  parson. 
"You  may  retire," 

As  I  weuded  luy  way  home  I  saw  a  large  con- 
course in  frant  of  the  shop,  in  the  garb  or  rather 
guise  oi'  hunters.  They  had  guns  upon  their  shoul- 
dera  and  pistols  in  their  belts,  I  recognized  the 
majority  of  them  as  Unionists  who  had  come,  doubt- 
less, to  see  that  no  harm  befell  me.  There  were  a 
few  virulent  secessionists  in  the  post-office,  who,  as 
I  passed  through  it  to  the  street,  looked  fiercely  at 
me,  and  with  horrid  blasphemy  gave  their  views  as 
to  what  fate  should  be&ll  traitors,  toriee,  submission- 
ist^,  and  unionists.  These  remarks  were  intended 
for  my  ears. 

After  I  had  retired,  Parson  Locke  said:  "Mr. 
Cartledge,  what  is  your  opinion?  Is  Parson  Aughey 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  against 
him  in  the  indictment?" 

"Guilty,  sir,  guilty.  I  node  that  afore  I  oome 
here  to-day.  I  nude  it  after  I  h:}arn  him  prcadi 
that  sermon  agin  secession,  an'  when  I  seed  him  rite 
out  an'  vote  the  Union  ticket  I  did^'nt  need  no  more 
evidence  of  his  a  being  guilty  of  all  that  is  charged 
agin  him,  an'  more  too.  Put  me  down  in  favor  of 
hangin'." 
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"Very  well  said,  Mr.  Cartledge.  An  honest,  un- 
^uivocal,  straightforward  expression  of  your  con- 
victions.    Greneral  Bolivar,  let  us  hear  from  you." 

Bolivar  was  a  foundling.  The  gentleman  at 
whose  gate  the  babe  was  abandoned  gave  him  to  the 
oolored  women  to  raise.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  South  American  patriot  and  liberator,  General 
Simon  Bolivar,  so  he  named  the  waif,  Simon  Bolivar. 
The  gentleman  lived  in  Boyle  Co.,  Ky.,  on  Rock 
Oreek,  near  Danville.  Bolivar,  when  grown,  mar- 
ried a  poor  white  girl,  and  they  lived  in  a  cave  on 
the  banks  of  that  stream.  He  joined  his  fortunes 
to  a  class  of  poverty-stricken  people  who  were  known 
as  rock  angels,  from  their  habitation  amid  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks.  They  procured  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  often  eking  out  their  meagre 
supply  of  life's  necessaries  by  predatory  excursions 
to  the  sheep-folds  and  hen-rooste  of  the  neighl)oring 
gentry.  Bolivar  came  to  Mississippi  in  the  employ 
of  a  man  who  brought  a  drove  of  mules  for  sale,  and 
liking  the  climate  he  returned  and  brought  his  family. 

Bolivar,  when  addressed,  started  suddenly  as  from 
an  apparent  revery,  and  ejecting  a  quantity  of  ambicr 
froTn  his  filthy  mouth,  replied :  "  I  agrees  with  my 
neighbor  Cartledge.  Better  men  nor  him  hez  been 
hung  in  this  county  lately,  an'  it  has  done  good.  I 
<»n't  see  no  reason  why  heshouldenthang,  an'  that's 
the  way  I  votes." 

'*  Major  Wilbanks,  how  do  you  vote  in  regard  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner?" 


"Yes,' 


B  do." 


"  Well,  then,  I  will  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth" 
I  am  ill  favor  of  a  free  country,  a  free  press,  free 
speech — fife  meu,  a  free  ballot  and  fair  coniit," 

"  You  might  have  added  iree  nig^rs  and  torn-  ■ 
pleted  your  fiee  eatalogue,"  said  Parson  Ijooke.  I 
"Bro.  SiDipson,  please  give  us  yoiip  opinion  and  I 
advice." 

"  Parson,  I  am  lialtiiig  between  two  opinions.      I  I 
do  not  approve  the  views  of  niy  pastor,  hut  he  has  I 
never  committed  any  overt  act  of  treason,     We  can  I 
afford  to  wait  for  that.     It  may  be  posaiblo — should  ] 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  have  spoken  prevail- 
that  civil  war  would  be  inaugurated  in  onr  inidist. 
The  assembled    crowd  in  front  of  this  building  is    j 
ominfius  of  evil.     I  have  looked  out  upon  them,  and 
I  know  that  many  of  the  men  out  there  have  been 
far  mope  outspoken  in   the  expression  ol'  opinions   ' 
adverse  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  than  hinj  wliom 
ive  have  had  before  us  to-day,  and  they  are  armed  to 
the  teeth." 

Pareon  Locke  turned  pale,  and  said  if  Bro.  Simp-  ] 
Ktui  thought  there  was  any  immediate  danger  of  ex- 
citing a  riot,  he  would  adjourn  the  session  till  somo  \ 
time  in  the  near  future,  when,  it  was  hoped,  the  e 
eitenient  would  have  subsided. 

Mr.  Jolin  Mocklin  arose  and  said,   "  I  am  but  a  } 
spectator,  but  \  wonld  advise  you  to  ailjuurn  at  n 
Many  of  our  best  j)eople  think  this  to  \)f  an   nii-  , 
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warranted  and  illegal  proceeding.  Civil  law  is  still 
in  force,  and  even  if  it  were  superseded  by  military 
law  that  fact  would  not  justify  the  arbitrary  course 
of  this  committee,  who  have  acted  without  any 
proper  or  competent  authority,  civil  or  military. 
This  man  is  not  under  your  jurisdiction,  and  you 
may  have  to  answer  for  this  day's  proceedings." 

Parson  Locke,  who  was  an  arrant  coward,  replied 
that  he  could  not  fully  agree  with  the  last  two  speak- 
ers, but  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony  he 
would  adjourn  this  meeting  to  a  time  in  the  near 
future,  when  it  would  be  convened  at  the  call  of  the 
president. 

The  committee  then  hastily  adjourned.  Parson 
Ijocke  made  his  exit  by  a  door  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  and,  making  a  circuit  through  the  woods, 
reached  his  home  without  observation. 

The  crowd  was  informed  that  an  adjournment  had 
taken  place,  and  that  no  formal  verdict  had  been  ren- 
dered. In  a  short  time  the  crowd  had  dispersed. 
Some  of  the  more  violent  secessionists  were  greatly 
exasperated  when  they  learned  that  the  vigilance 
committee  had  not  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  and 
ordered  my  execution.  They  determined  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  I  was  speedily  advised 
of  their  threats.  My  friends  provided  me  with  arms, 
and  I  resolved  to  defend  myself  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  One  evening  I  had  gone  over  to  a  neighbor's, 
Mr.  Pickens  Mecklin's.  It  was  the  dark  of  the 
moon.     As  I  returned,  at  a  late  hour,  I  heard  the 
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trampling  of  steeds.      I  concealed  myself  as  they  1 
approadied  me.    When  they  had  come  quite  near,  the 
men  dismounted  and  tied  their  horses  to  trees.     One 
said,  "Do  you   think   ho's  at  home?"     Another, 
"Well,  boys,  the  lory  parson's  got  to  sup  with  Pluto 
to-night."     Another  said,  "All  I'm  afeard  of  is  that  i 
some  of  lis  will  have  to  sup  with  him  in  Pinto's  do-  j 
minions.     He's  got  fight  in  him,  an'  no  mistake." 

I  had  heard  enough.    I  hastened  home.     My  wife 
had  retired.     I  quickly  armed  myself,  after  barri- 
cading the  doors.     Afler  awhile  there  came  a  knock. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  it.     Soon  a  voice  said,  "  Hal- 
loo !"     Within  the  house  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  I 
I  had  cooked  both  barrels  of  a  gun  heavily  loaded  I 
with  buckshot.     I  sat  on  a.  chair  and  aimed  at  the  I 
door,  resolved  to  shoot  the  first  that  entered,  should  j 
they  succeed  in  breaking  in  the  door.     Soon  there  j 
was  a  noisy  demonstration.     At  length  two  of  the  | 
men  volunteered  tu  go  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  to  I 
the  woodpile,  and  get  u  log  to  use  as  a  battcrlng-ram 
to  break  down  the  door.     In  their  hot  haste  they  roa  i 
against  a  clothes-line.     I  had  eked  the  tine  with  a  \ 
\>\we  of  telegraph  wire  tJiat  some  one  in  Vaiden  had  | 
given  me  a  short  time  before.     Both  of  these  men, 
John  Cook  and  a  Mr.  Tower,  were  prostrated  by  the  1 
recoil,  and  quite  severely  irijui-ed.     Cook  was  i 
dered  unconscious,  and  Tower  howled  like  a  bei 
hound.     Several   ran  to   their  assistance.      At  tim  I 
juncture  two  volleys  of  firearms  were  heard  in  quick  \ 
Buccessiou.     My  would-tte  assassins   ran   and   cried 
and  fled. 
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A  Mr.  Denman  had  just  finished  digging  a  well 
for  me.  The  structure  at  the  surfaoe^  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  well,  had  not  been  com- 
pleted. Some  of  the  fugitives  fell  into  the  well,  de- 
scending with  the  bucket.  How  they  succeeded  in 
getting  out,  I  know  not.  Dr.  Le  Grand  told  me  of 
one  man,  who  was  his  patient,  who  died  of  the  in- 
juries received  on  that  eventful  night.  How  I  had 
been  so  opportunely  delivered  was  a  mystery  I  could 
not  fathom.  My  little  daughter  said  to  lier  mother, 
in  the  lull  of  the  storm,  "  Ma,  may  I  pray  those 
verses  you  taught  me?'*  Upon  receiving  permission, 
she  arose  in  bed,  knelt  upon  the  pillow,  and  folding 
her  little  hands,  said :  "  The  angel  of  the  Ijord  en- 
camj)eth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  he 
delivereth  them.  Tlie  righteous  cry,  and  the  Ix)rd 
heareth  them  and  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their 
troubles.  They  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble, 
and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses.  Oh, 
that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  and 
for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men. 
Deliver  us,  O  our  God,  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
wicked,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel 
men.  Oh,  God !  be  not  far  from  us.  Oh,  God ! 
make  haste  for  our  help.  For  Christ  our  Redeemer's 
sake.  Amen."  Then  she  lay  down,  and  was  soon 
lost  in  innocent  and  unconscious  slumber. 

In  an  hour  after  the  flight  of  these  midnight  ma- 
rauders I  heard  a  knock,  which  I  recognized  as  a 
preconcerted  signal  of  recognition  among  Unionists. 
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I  went  to  the  back  door,  whence  the  knock  sotmdecl, 
and  »igDalet]  8  reply.     A  low  voice  then  uttered  in  a  J 
dUtiuct  tone  the  sentence,  "Liberty  and  union,  now  1 
and   forever,  one  and  inseparable."      I  opened  the  '| 
door;  half  a  dozen  friends  entered.    Thev  and  others, 
who  remained  on  dnty,  had  been  giianling  my  tiouae  'J 
unknown  to  me.     They  remained  an  hour,  uttering  1 
woitis  of  comfort,  aud  gave  me  the  as-surancc  of  all  I 
the  assistance  I  slionld  ne«l,  though  at  the  ]JcriI  of  i 
their  lives.     After  part'ug  salntationa,  I  opened  the  [ 
door,  and  my  friends  disappeared  !■  the  darkness,  j 
We  named  this  the  l>attle  of  Wyandotte,  the  name  of  T 
my  home.     Probably  the  first  blooii  of  the  war  waa  f 
shed  in  this  renco^itre. 

"  War  la  dread  whoii  balilu  ^hock  and  fierce  o 
Fprpoluate  a  lyrjuit'»  name; 
BulguardlDgfreedom'E  tioly  fane. 
Coiiflded  to  hot  valiant  keeping, 
The  nvord  from  scabbard  leaping 
Pliiahe»ahBaveQljrllgUt." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Elder  John 
lin  and  his  estimable  wife  came  1u  visit  ug,  bringing 
their  young  son  Reoiuer  with  Uicm.  Mr.  MeckliD 
advised  us  to  say  nothing  about  this  attempt  upon  my 
life,  as  retieence  in  war  time  was  a  virtue.  The  per- 
petrators of  the  dustartlly  attack  would  conceal  theii' 
participation  in  it,  even  though  some  of  their  number 
should  die  of  their  wounds.  Excitement  must  be 
allayed  as  much  as  ])o(»ible.  He  feared  that  this 
assault  would  be  followed  by  others,  till  they  had 
accomplished  their  nefarious  purpose.     He  said  that 
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my  public  position  and  avowed  sentiments,  and  the 
fact  that  I  was  of  northern  birth  and  education,  had 
concentrated  upon  me  the  malice  of  all  those  of  seces- 
sion proclivities,  but  he  assured  me  that  my  friends 
would  defend  me  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  I  advised 
him  of  my  intention  of  removing  into  Attala  county, 
near  Nazareth  church,  which  was  also  in  my  field  of 
labor.  He  approved  this  course,  since  the  excitement 
here  ran  very  high,  but  aflBrmed  that  there  was  no 
place  within  the  seceded  states  very  safe  for  one  whose 
Unionism  was  of  so  pronounced  a  type. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  man  named  Dr.  Smith 
who  resided  in  Canton,  Mississippi.  He  frequently 
visited  friends  in  Choctaw  county.  He  was  a  violent 
secessionist.  Having  learned  of  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  upon  my  life,  he  resolved  to  take  charge  of 
the  matter  himself,  and  execute  summary  vengeance 
upon  one  who  had  too  long  been  suffered  to  live. 

I  had  the  charge  of  three  churches  —  Poplar 
Creek  and  French  Camp,  in  Clioctaw  county,  and 
Nazareth,  in  Attala  county.  French  Camp  was 
twelve  miles  from  my  home,  and  Nazareth  twenty- 
eight  miles  distant.  Dr.  Smith  determined  to  come 
to  French  Camp  on  the  Sabbath  I  preached  in  that 
church,  and  kill  me  there.  He  ordered  his  fast  trot- 
ter, Bucephalus,  to  be  attached  to  the  buggy,  and  pre- 
paring his  pistols,  he  started  in  hot  haste  to  effect  his 
murderous  purpose.  He  reached  French  Camp  about 
one  o'clock  p.m.  He  learned  that  after  service  I  had 
gone  to  dine  with  Major  Garrard.     This  was  a  mis- 


take;  I  dined  with  Col.  Hemphill.  Dr.  8mith 
dined  with  Dr.  John  Hemphill.  He  made  known 
(o  Dr.  Hemphill  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  doctor 
tried  in  vain  to  di.'^aiiade  him  from  his  purpose.  He 
now  determine*!  to  follow  me  to  my  home  and  murder 
me  there.  He  called  at  Col.  Hemphill's  and  learned 
that  I  had  dined  with  the  colonel,  and  had  left  ert- 
roHte  for  my  home  an  hour  before,  I  tailed  at 
Esquire  Pileher's  to  see  hia  daughter,  Miss  Belle,  who 
was  quit«  ill  of  malarial  fever.  After  administer- 
ing to  her  spiritual  need,  I  puraned  my  journey 
homeward.  Dr.  Smith  had  just  passed,  driving  Jehu- 
like (furiously).  I  followed  rapidly,  as  a  storm 
seemed  imminent.  I  heard  the  vehicle  in  advance 
and  tried  to  overtake  it,  as  I  desired  company  on  this 
lonely  road,  but  my  horse  wjis  no  match  for  the  doo- 
tor's  fiwifl  steed,  so  I  providentially  failed  to  over- 
take him. 

About  three  miles  from  my  home  Dr.  Smith  left 
the  main  road  for  one  that  led  to  a  Methodist  ehapet. 
He  drove  up  to  the  chapel,  descended  from  his  bu^y 
and  ordered  a  colored  boy  to  hold  his  horse.  He  ap- 
proached a  group  of  men,  and  noticing  one  who  was 
<|uite  well  dressed  and  had  a  rainist«rial  look  and 
bearing,  addressed  hira  thus; 

"  Are  you,  sir,  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts?" 

The  gentleman  smiled  and  made  no  reply.     The 

doctor  then  presented  a  pistol  and  fired.      The  ball 

passed  through  the  lungs  of  his  victim.     Reason  had 

leil  her  throne.     The  doctor  was  a  raving  maniac. 
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The  oongr^ation  rushed  out  of  the  chapel,  took  the 
doctor  into  custody,  and  resolved  to  administer  sum- 
mary vengeance  according  to  the  code  of  Judge  Lynch. 
While  they  were  waiting  for  a  halter  for  which  tliey 
had  sent,  Dr.  Smith's  brother  and  other  friends 
arrived.  They  rescued  him  with  difficulty  from  the 
infuriated  crowd,  conveyed  him  to  his  home  in  Can- 
ton, an  alienist  pronounced  him  hopelessly  insane, 
and  he  soon  after  became  an  inmate  of  the  insane 
asylum  at  Jackson.  Deacon  Colclough  (pro.  kokely), 
the  doctor's  victim,  lingered  for  months  on  the  border 
of  the  spirit  land.  The  latest  information  I  had  in- 
dicated a  fatal  termination.  Tlius  in  the  providence 
of  Grod  I  was  once  more  delivered  from  the  wrath  of 
man. 

A  rumor  found  its  way  into  the  papers  that  I  had 
been  fatally  shot  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Canton.  A  friend 
residing  in  Carthage,  Leake  county,  sent  me  a  paper 
containing  this  notice: 

'*  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  a  Presbyterian  minister^ 
who  has  been  doing  evangelistic  work  in  Attala  and 
Choctaw  counties,  was  fatally  shot  last  week  by  Di\ 
Smith,  of  Canton.  The  doctor  was  a  monomaniac. 
He  believed  himself  to  be  commissioned  by  licaveii 
to  exterminate  all  who  were  not  friendly  to  the  Con- 
federate  States  of  America.  He  had  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Aughey  had  expressed  disloyal  sentiments^ 
and  was  a  leader  of  the  disaflTected.  He  left  home 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  killing  him  on  sight* 
The  doctor's  brother,  learning  the  nature  of  his  mis- 
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sion.  followed,  but  was  uuableto  overtake  him  till  he 
liaii  eommitted  the  fatal  (Iced.  The  ]»irticulars  we 
liavc  not  kni'D^.  Mr.  Aughey  had  the  reputation  of 
Ijfiiig  an  able  minister,  and  very  faithful  in  the  dis- 
i-harge  of  his  ministflrial  duties.  That  he  was  one  of 
the  disafFet-ted  is  true.  The  extent  of  hia  opposition 
we  have  not  learned.  In  limes  of  great  ex<  ilemeut 
rash  acts  are  eommitted  whieh  are  not  warranted  or 
retiuired  for  the  pnhlic  aiitely.  We  ri^ret  Mr. 
Aughey's  tragie  end,  iind  if  justifiable  we  ri'gret  the 
nece»^ity  that  reipiired  it.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
one  child.     Re'/itimcaf.  in  pace." 

Commodore  Spiva,  a  ]ilanter  and  leading  member 
of  my  chiireh  in  Attala  oonuty,  offered  myself  and 
fjimtly  a  home  aa  members  of  his  family  upon  condl- 
!^lun  that  I  would  superintend  the  studies  of  litii  son 
and  daughter.  Tliey  had  entered  upon  a  course  of 
private  study  supplementary  to  tlie  finished  ediieatioii 
they  bad  received  at  the  collf^  and  seminary.  We 
were  now  dom'eiled  in  his  a)meious  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  the  meunderiug  Yockanookany.  \Ve  en- 
joyed comparative  quiet  for  a  time.  My  students 
were  very  much  enamored  of  belles-lettres,  and  we 
took  delightful  rambles  in  the  higher  walks  of  liter- 
ature. We  enjoyed  a  continuous  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul.  In  my  absence  my  wife  became  my 
vit-egerent,  and  iheir  mpid  advance  was  not  rehirded, 

Tlie  Ijatlle  of  Manassas  had  been  fought  and  the 
lioastful  spirit  of  the  secessionists  was  almost  unendui*- 
nble.     The  whole  confederacy  did  notliing  but  brag 
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of  what  had  been  done  and  what  would  be  done  if 
the  Yankees  persisted  in  their  futile  attempts  to  sub- 
jugate the  South.  The  South  was  arming  for  the 
war.  Joyfully  and  with  alacrity  the  young  chivalrie 
sons  of  the  slave-holding  aristocracy  responded  to 
the  call  for  volunteers.  The  young  ladies  presented 
company  and  regimental  flags  of  costly  material, 
deftly  embroidered  "by  their  own  fair  fingers  with  rare 
and  significant  designs,  to  every  regiment  as  it  left 
for  the  theater  of  war.  Upon  their  departure  to  the 
seat  of  war,  they  were  given  an  ovation,  barbecues 
were  held,  grandiloquent  orfltions  were  pronounced, 
in  which  the  superiority  of  the  South  over  the  North 
in  valor,  military  skill,  and  chivalrie  spirit  was  an- 
nounced in  terms  that  admitted  no  contrary  opinion. 
They  were  assured  that  when  they  returned  victor- 
ious— of  which  result  there  was  not  the  least  shadow 
of  doubt — and  had  secured  the  independence  of  a 
glorious  slave-holding  confederacy,  they  would  be 
honored  living,  and  when  dead  their  memory 
would  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  po.s- 
teritv  and  remembered  with  veneration,  even  until 
the  last  moment  of  recorded  time.  Sax-horn  bands 
<liscoursed  delicious  music.  "  The  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag  that  Boasts  a  Single  Star,"  "Maryland,  my 
Maryland,"  and  pre-eminently,  "  Dixie,"  were  playe<l 
and  sung  by  band  and  orchestra  and  choir.  The 
South  had  donned  her  holiday  attire,  and  wine-cuj), 
dance,  and  song  rule<l  the  hour.  * 

"Oh!  that  the  Yankees  would  come,"  cried  they, 
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"  we  would  weit'ome  them  with  bloody  bands  to  hop- 
[iiUible  graves.  One  of  our  companies  is  equivalent 
to  a  regiment  of  Yankees,  and  &  southern  regiment 
more  than  a  match  for  ten  thousand  northern 
mudsills." 

One  eveningCommodoreSpivamet  nieas  I  walked 
muHefnl  in  a  grove.  He  joine*l  me  in  a  walk,  and 
sliortly  diT'W  me  to  n  seat  beneath  a  tig  tree  and  thus 


"  Are  you  aware  that  your  liie  is  in  danger?  " 

"  Wlienee  the  danger?  " 

"  There  are  men  in  dhr  neighlrarbood  that  wonhl 
have  made  the  attempt  to  assassinate  you  ere  this,  hut 
they  know  you  are  under  my  protection.  I  fear  that 
as  you  travel  about  in  the  disehai^e  of  your  pastoral 
duty  they  may  waylay  and  murder  you." 

"I  am  prepared,  if  attacked,  to  defend  myself." 

"  Your  pistols  would  avail  nothing  at  long  range 
aguinst  men  armed  with  rifles." 

"Well,  M'luit would  you  advise?" 

"  Dr,  Hughts  will  call  u]>oq  you  to-morrow  and 
inform  you  of  the  decision  arrived  at  at  an  informal 
meeting  attendeii  by  the  leading  members  and  sup- 
porters of  Namreth  Chui-ch." 

On  the  next  day  Dr.  Hughes  ealled  to  inform  nir 
that  if  I  wiflied  to  live  long  on  the  enrih  I  mnstdt- 
ilare  my  adhesion  nnequivocally  to  IJie  giivcrnmeiit 
iif  our  nation,  the  sovereign  slute  of  Mif'si.'<!"ip|ii,  and 
also  my  good-will  toward  the  subordinate  (.'onfeder- 
:ite  States  of  America,  and  my  approval  of  their 
ron.atilntions. 
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"Declare  my  adhesion  unequivocally  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  nation,  the  sovereign  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  also  my  good-will  toward  the  subordinate 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  my  approval  of 
their  constitutions?  Doctor,  is  there  any  virtue  in 
such  a  political  creed  to  promote  long  life?" 

"Yes,  we  all  think  so,  and  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  cannot  longer  tolerate  any  sentiments 
in  conflict  with  the  views  of  the  dominant  class  in 
our  country.  We  like  you  as  a  man  and  as  a  min- 
ister,  but  we  deprecate  your  treasonable  opinions, 
and  we  cannot  much  longeif,  if  we  would,  save  you 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers  and  the  vigilantes. 
I  will  call  to-morrow  for  your  decision." 

On  the  morrow  he  called,  and  I  told  him  that  T 
had  decided  to  return  to  Tishomingo  county.  He 
expressed  his  approval.  I  removed  my  household 
goods  to  Goodman,  a  town  on  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  ordering  their  shipment  to  luka.  I  con- 
veyed my  wife  and  child  by  private  conveyance. 
We  spent  one  night  in  Macon,  Noxubee  Co.  Rev. 
James  Pelan  had  been  called  to  the  pa^?torat(»  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Macon.  He  was  a  T^nionist. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  citizens  to  ex- 
amine his  library.  Many  of  his  books  were  con- 
demned by  this  committee  as  containing  abolition 
sentiments.  Rev.  James  Pelan  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent spirit — a  ripe  scholar  and  a  worthy  christian 
gentleman.  His  life  was  being  embittered  by  his 
political  enemies.     Every  sermon  was  misconstrued 


and  tortured  into  teaching  something  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  sovereign  state  of  MissiBsippi  and  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  Thteata  of  lynching 
were  freely  niude.  The  Unionists  oilna  conveyed 
secret  intbrmation  of  plots  against  tlie  life  of  this 
good  man.  Often  hia  foes  endeavored  to  impair  hia 
reputation  by  blander  and  ailurany,  but  tlie^  as  often 
retailed  upon  their  fabrical^rs.  Wearied  of  such  a 
life  of  turmoil,  be  resigned  his  charge  and  removed 
to  the  wiintry,  but  the  malice  of  his  enemies  pursued 
him  to  his  rural  retreat.  One  evening,  ivhen  walk- 
ing im  the  lawn  near  bis  home,  concealed  assassins 
fired  upon  him,  wounding  him  severely.  For  a  long 
time  he  lingered  between  life  and  death,  but  a  natu- 
rally strong  constitution,  ti^ether  with  good  nursing, 
triumphed,  and  he  began  to  convalesce.  IJut  his 
enemies  were  on  the  alert,  and  ascertaining  that  he 
was  likely  to  recover,  three  devils  incarnate  came 
armed  to  his  house.  Mr.  Pelan  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  eating  some  delicaey  that  his  wite  had  prepared 
for  him.  These  demons  in  human  form  asked  Mrs. 
Pelan  if  they  could  have  MUp|ier.  She  luplied, 
"Certainly,  I  will  oifler  my  servants  to  prcpaie  sup- 
per for  you.'  She  left  the  rogrii  to  give  the  order 
These  men  then  anjso  and  one  of  them  said,  "All  the 
supper  we  want  is  to  kill  you,  you  infernal  Unionist 
and  abolitionist."  In.'ilaiuly  they  all  three  fired  upon 
their  wounded  and  deli-nseless  victim.  Mrs.  Pelan, 
hearing  the  report,  ru»hc<l  in  and  caught  her  husband 
in  her  arms.     In  ten  miimtes  he  was  a  corpse.     B&- 
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fore  losing  consciousness  the  dying  martyr  said, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  thtv 
do."  He  also  said,  "  Farewell,  dear  wife,  I  die,  but 
the  government  still  lives  and  will  eventually  subvert 
rebellion,  for  God  is  just."  His  last  utterance  was, 
'*  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  Rev.  James  Pehni 
was  of  English  birth  and  parentage.  His  brotlu'r, 
Rev.  Wm.  Pelan,  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Connorsville,  Ind.,  for  twenty  years,  now 
of  Wells,  Faribault  Co.,  Minn. 

Thus  died  one  of  my  co-presbyters  and  dear  friends. 
When  our  presbytery — the  presbytery  of  TomlxH'k- 
bee — convened  at  Aberdeen,  we  lodged  and  roomed 
together  at  the  female  seminary,  of  which  Rev.  R.  S. 
Gladney  was  principal.  Rev.  R.  S.  Gladney  was  a 
violent  secessionist.  He  had  just  written  a  poetical 
defense  of  slavery,  and  was  woefully  vexed  that  the 
blockade  had  prevented  his  publishers,  the  Lippen- 
cotts,  of  Philadelphia,  from  sending  him  the  books, 
A  young  licentiate  named  Gallaudet  was  ordained  at 
this  session  of  presbytery  to  the  full  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry.  Mr.  Gladney  rebuked  him  quite 
severely  in  open  presbytery  bec*ause  he  had  given  a 
negative  answer  to  the  question,  ^' Will  slavery  exist 
during  the  millennium?"  Mr.  Gladney  affirmed 
that  it  would  exist  during  themillennium,  and  would 
also  exist  in  a  modified  form  in  heaven.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  marriage  relation  would  terminate  with 
earth,  but  he  thought  the  southern  people  would  re- 
quire slaves  in  heaven  in  order  to  promote  their 
highest  happiness. 
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Rev,  Gallaudet  became  pastor  of  the  Presbytermn 
church  in  Abordcon.  Being  a  Unionist,  the  seces- 
sionists bittarly  opposed  bim.  At  length  t«  savf  his 
life  he  was  compelled  to  al»aiidon  his  field  of  hibor. 
He  made  good  his  escape  to  the  North,  But  poor 
Pelan  was  not  so  fortnnate.  Tiie  villain  most  promi- 
nent in  his  munler  was  killed  in  battle  jnst  three 
days  ader  his  diabolical  crime.  The  righteous  retri- 
bntion  of  Divine  Providence  was  not  long  dcluyed. 
Near  this  Judge  Chisliolni  and  his  lovely  daughter 
were  murdered  by  the  Kii  Klux  Klan. 

We  spent  one  night  in  Okolona,  lodging  at  a 
hotel.  A  friend  whom  I  had  long  known  lived  here. 
His  name  was  Col,  Carothers.  He  was  a  strong 
secessionist.  He  met  me  just  as  1  had  given  my 
horse  and  bu^y  into  the  care  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel.  He  advised  me  to  register  under  an  aa- 
humed  name,  as  the  vigilantes  had  my  name  on  their 
list  of  proscribed  persons,  and  if  I'ecognized  my  fate 
would  be  wealod.  He  said:  "On  the  morrow  a 
regiment  will  leave  for  the  seat  of  war  in  Vii^inia, 
and  if  your  presence  should  become  known  liny  will 
surely  take  your  life.  Colin  McI\'or  was  hanged 
last  Monday  as  a  Unionist,  although  I  and  several 
others  exerted  our  utmost  influence  to  save  his  Ufc. 
But  it  was  without  avail.  We  pleaded,  but  in  vain, 
for  a  respite  of  two  hours  that  he  might  make  his 
will  and  bid  his  family  fin'ewell." 

I  demurred  and  declaimed  that  I  was  not  a.«liamed 
of  mr  name,  that  I  had  not  done  anything  to  dis- 
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gnoe  it.  He  assured  me  that  I  must  take  his  advitv 
or  pay  the  penalty  of  my  temerity  with  my  life.  I 
walked  up  to  the  register  and  made  this  reeonl: 
"(Jeorge  Bushrod  Washington,  wife,  and  daughter, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Va.*'  After  supper  we  enterwl  the 
ladies  parlor.  Mrs.  Des  Lande,  a  lady  Ixiariler  at  the 
hotel,  called  our  child  to  her,  took  her  into  her  lap 
and  said:     "  What  is  vour  name,  mv  dear?" 

'*  Anna  Kate  Aughey,"  she  lisped. 

"Where  do  you  live?  " 

"  Near  Kosciusko,  Attala  Co.,  Mississippi.** 

"  Where  are  you  traveling?  " 

" To  grandpa's,  Mr.  Alexander  Paden's,  at  luka. 
But  I  think  my  pa  is  going  to  'si«jw  Norf  fi\>ni  the 
bad  people  that  tried  to  kill  him.  I  hoanl  him  tell 
ma  so.  I  ask  God  every  dav  to  take  out*  of  mv 
dear  pa,  and  ma  does  too.  We  are  goixl  jn^ople  and 
love  God;  what  do  they  want  to  shoot  my  jxwr  pa 
for?'' 

The  ladies  present  gave  each  other  signiii<tint 
glances.  Soon  after  C  ol.  C'arotliers  nillcd  my  out. 
Said  he:  "You  should  not  have  ri»gistered  by  a 
name  so  renowned.  It  lias  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  the  loungers  at  the  hotel,  and  your  little  daughter, 
Major  Linden  informs  me,  has  betrayed  your  swix't. 
You  should  have  registered  your  nom  de  gmrrc  as 
John  Smith,  of  Pontotoc,  or  some  obscure  town. 
Now  do  you  and  family  retire  to  your  room  at  onci*. 
I  will  arrange  for  your  safety  with  Major  Linden. 
He  will  order  an  early  breakfast,  and  you  can  start 


by  daylight  or  a  little  before.  Drive  rapidly  to 
avoid  pursuit,  if  it  sliould  be  made,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  start  soutbwai'd  and  make  a  circuit  as  tt 
blind." 

We  took  his  advice,  and  l^ft  ere  the  shades  of  night 
had  lifted  from  the  magnolia-em  I  )owei-ed  streets  of 
Okoloua.  We  started  iu  a  soutiicni  direction,  ma<te 
a  (;irenit  of  several  squares,  and  leil  the  town  via  the 
northern  suburbs.  My  good  liorse,  Bellei-oplion, 
a&suiutxl  a  gait  that  letl  us  to  fear  no  pursuers. 

"  They  will  have  swift  steeds  that  follow  with  any 
prospect  of  success,"  said  my  wife. 

Our  horse  slackened  not  his  speed  for  several  hours, 
and  our  babe  slept  sweetly  and  calmly.  While  the 
guests  were  at  breakfast  that  morning  in  Okolona 
the  chief  of  the  vigilautea  adled  toasc-crtain  theanle- 
codente  and  business  in  their  city  of  the  traveler  who  | 
bad  registered  as  George  Buehrod  Washington.  He  j 
Icuriieil,  lo  bis  surprii^c  and  regret,  (hat  he  had  left  at  } 
an  early  hour.  The  landlord  discluinicd  all  kuowl- 
c<lgv  of  him  or  of  his  destination.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  vigilantes  tliat  morning  this  matter  was  brought 
to  their  attention,  but  no  dcfiuite  action  waii  taken, 
for  lack  of  testimony,  except  that  this  telegram  was 
H'ut  tu  Tii])elo;  "I.uokslmrp  for  a  euspimiis  char- 
acter tmvcling  iu  a  bnggy  with  a  lady  and  child.  He 
travels  incotpiUo,  or  rather,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Gwuge  Bushroil  Washington.  If  he  visits  Tu- 
jR'lo,  arrcftt  him  and  send  us  wonl.  He  evaded  us  by 
leaving  in  ihe  nighi.     .\ll  charges  will  hr  paid  out 
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of  our  secret  service  fund/'  Similar  mossagtv  >\oiv 
salt  southward  to  tiie  vigilantt's  in  CohuubuN 
Lowndes  county,  and  Meridian,  Liiudonlalo  ix>unty. 

Upon  reaching  Marietta,  PixMitiss  county,  wo  mot 
Misses  Bettje  Greene  and  Josephine  Younjj,  my  tonuor 
pupils  at  the  Rienzi  Female  ColK^\  At  their  uiyiMit 
solicitation,  we.  spent  the  night  with  thoir  [MirontK^. 
These  families  were  Unionists.  Thov  infornuxl  us 
that  Messrs.  Wroten  and  Nowlin,  Unionists,  had 
been  abducted  by  the  vigilantes  a  niontli  ago,  and 
had  not  been  heard  of  sinw.  They  won^  either  lan- 
guishing in  prison,  or  had  Iwen  nuuxlonHl.  Thoir 
fiunilies  were  in  great  distress  bt\«use  of  their  omi- 
nous absence.  We  reached  the  reaidonoi*  of  M  r.  .\  lo.\- 
ander  Paden,  my  wife's  father,  the  next  afl^^rnoon,  at 
four  o'clock,  without  further  incident  of  intorosl,  ex- 
cept that  when  we  reached  Mackey's  cnH}k  wo  mot 
Major  Stephen  Davenport  and  Dr.  Orton  C'hoato,  (wo 
virulent  secessionists,  who  hurraluHl  ibr  JolV  Davis 
and  the  Southern  Confederacy.  'Jlioy  asked  nw.  Iiow 
that  suited  me.  I  replied,  '*  I  am  in  favor  of  thn 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcoment  of  (lio 
laws.''  They  produced  a  flask  of  li(jUor  and  drank 
confusion  and  death  to  all  Yank(K,*s,  tori(is,  traitor.*^, 
submissionists,  renegades,  and  abolitionists,  North 
and  South.  Saying,  "We  will  see  you  hitor,"  tluiv 
rode  off,  brandishing  their  HWor(l-oan<?s  and  sinj;ing 
"Dixie"  in  maudlin  tones. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  Tishomingo  <!Ounty  I  found 
that  the  great  heart  of  the  county  still  Inut  trui?  to 


Ilie  music  of  the  Union.     At  the  last  election  tlie 
were  permitted  to  hold  the  Union  delegates  receiveC 
1 ,400  majority.    Union  sentiments  could  be  expressedifl 
with  entire  safety  in  many  localities.    Corinth,  luba^V 
and  Ricnzi  had  been  from  the  eommenccaient  of  thiT 
war  camps  of  instruction  for  the  training  of  Confed*] 
erate  .soldiers.     These  three  towns  in  tlie  county  beinga 
thus  occupied,  Unionists  found  it  necessary,  in  theinT 
vicinity,  to  be  more  cautions,  as  the  cavalry  mac 
frequent  raids  throughout  the  county,  arresting  and 
maltreating   those   suspected  of  disaifection.      Copn 
inth  is  a  very  important  strategical  point,  situated  id| 
a  serai-mountainous  country,  a  branch  of  the  Appf 
lachian   range  which  diverts  from  the  All^he 
mountains  and  forms  the  mountains  and  gold-bearing; 
regions  of  Georgia  and  AlalMima.     Here,  als 
junction  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  with  tb< 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads,  which  form  the  means  a 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  a 
lioards.     After  the  reduction  of  Forts  Henry  am 
Douelson,  and  the  surrender  of  Nashville,  the  CoOj 
federates  made  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railr 
the  tiase  of  their  ojterations,  their  armies  extendin 
from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga.    Soon,  however,  thtg 
were   all    con(*ntrated   at    Corinth,   in   Tishomingi 
county. 

Tishomingo  and  Inka  were  two  Indian  chieftains. 
The  town  of  luka  was  named  for  one  and  Tiaho-_ 
niingo  Co.  for  tlie  other.     After  the  liattle  of  Shilol 
which  was  fought  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  186^ 
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the  Federal  army  advanced  to  Farmington,  four  miles 
north  of  Corinth,  while  the  Confederates  occupied 
Corinth,  their  rear  extending  to  Rienzi,  twelve  miles 
eouth  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad.  Thus  there 
were  two  vast  armies  encamped  in  Tishomingo  Co. 
Being  within  the  Confederate  lines,  I,  in  common 
with  many  other  loyalists,  found  it  difficult  to  evade 
the  rigorously  enforced  conscript  law.  Believing 
that  in  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  wisdom,  wc 
held  secret  meetings  in  order  to  devise  tlie  best  meth- 
ods for  evading  the  law.  We  met  at  mi<lnight's 
weird  and  solemn  hour.  Often  our  wives,  sisters, 
and  daughters  met  with  us..  Our  meeting  place  was 
some  ravine  or  secluded  glen,  or  by  some  mountain 
m'Bre,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  haunts  of  the  scjoes- 
sionists.  All  were  armed;  even  the  ladies  carried 
concealed  revolvers  which  they  knew  well  how  to 
use.  We  had  countersigns  so  as  to  re(.*ognize  friends 
and  discern  enemies.  Taisez  voutt  was  the  counter- 
sign known  by  loyalists  from  the  Ohio  river  Uj  tlie 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  recognition  of  \ty/iis  (Jul,  Oui 
(pronounced  we,  we).  It  was  never  discovercnl  by 
the  disloyal  during  th(5  war.  The  nefarious  crime  of 
treason  we  were  resolved  not  to  commit.  Our  coun- 
sels were  somewhat  divided.  We  did  not  coincide 
in  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  we  should  at- 
tend the  militia  musters.  Some  advocating  as  a 
matter  of  policy  the  propriety  of  attending  them ; 
others,  myself  among  the  numlKjr,  opposing  it  for 
conscience's  sake,  and   for  the  purpose   of  avoiding 


every  appearanw  of  evil.  Many  who  would  not 
iuu9t«r  Dor  be  Diirolled  as  conscripts  lesolved  to  es- 
cape to  the  Federal  lines,  and  making  the  attempt  in 
t^uads,  under  skillfiilgiiideswhooould  course  it  from 
point  to  poMit  through  the  densest  forests,  with  the 
unerring  instinet  of  the  panther  or  catamount  or 
alwrigines,  at  lenglh  reached  the  Union  army,  en- 
listed under  the  old  flag,  and  have  since  done  good  <. 
service  as  patriot  warriors. 

The  vigilantes  became  very  troublesome.  They  J 
arrested  and  murdered  Unionists  wherever  they  ' 
oould  be  found.  Few  loyalists  dared  sleep  at  home, 
but  seeking  out  some  jungle  or  copse  they  impro- 
vised a  rude  arbor  or  den  in  which  tliey  spent  the 
night,  and  to  wliieli  they  betook  themselves  when  a 
alarm  was  given  by  tlieir  families  or  friends.  Late 
oneevening  1  sawthe  beacon  fires  burning.  Mt,  Sinai 
was  all  ablaze,  the  flames  ascending  high.  The  moon 
was  obscui-ed  by  dark  dismal  clouds.  Mt.  Nebo 
wa^i  lurid.  The  lambent  flames  from  Pif^h  had 
envelojted  a  stately  pine — long  since  dead — standing 
on  the  lolty  summit  far  above  all  oilier  ti-ees.  Her- 
mon  and  Iloreb  were  dark  as  Erebus.  Unless  these 
two  were  illuminated  it  was  but  a  call  toanordinarj- 
meeting.  Wo  gave  these  peaks  tlio-T  names  to  desig- 
nate them  so  that  by  the  fires  kindh'd  upon  them 
they  might  serve  as  danger  signals  or  call  together  in 
solemn  assemblage  the  scattered  Unionists,  At  10 
o'clock  P.M.  Htiieb  and  Ikrmon  blazed  out  from 
tiieir   lofty  summits.     The   fii-rt*  and  spiral  flumes 
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recalled  the  pictures  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  in  the 
geographies  of  my  school  days,  where  the  mighty 
waves  of  glittering  fire,  through  some  internal  con- 
vulsion, shot  from  their  craters  far  upwaixi  into  the 
midnight  sky.  These  indiaited  a  special  call,  either 
some  impending  danger  was  to  be  guarded  against  or 
some  Unionist  had  been  wounded  or  slain.  I  was 
just  returning  from  a  visit  to  Josselyn,  Amos,  Petrie, 
Aaron,  and  Morrow,  who  were  in  hiding  and  were 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  guides  who  had  gone  with 
a  squad  to  the  Federal  lines.  As  soon  as  I  ascer- 
tained that  Hermon  and  Horeb  were  blazing  I  re- 
turned to  the  lair  of  these  hidden  ones,  and  when  from 
the  summit  of  a  hill  they  had  seen  the  signal  fires 
blazing,  they  at  once  started  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. I  did  the  same  after  I  had  secreted  my  horse 
in  the  stable  of  a  friend. 

THE   MIDNIGHT    MEETING,    AND     BATTLE   IN    GOOD 

SPRINGS   GLEN. 

Dark  hills  frowned  on  every  side ;  the  waters  of 
a  crystal  spring  bubbled  up  and  in  mournful  cadence 
murmured  a  sad  refrain,  then  swiftly  glided  away 
adown  the  glen ;  the  midnight  moon  gazed  wistfully 
down  from  the  zenith ;  fitful  clouds  and  the  over- 
arching branches  of  the  lofty  forest  trees,  stately 
monarchs  of  the  woods,  obscured  her  light.  I 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  just  at  the  noon  of 
night.  Quietly  approaching  from  all  possible  points, 
human  forms  appeared,  gliding  noiselessly  into  the 
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narrow  areua  aruuiul  the  spring.     The  numbers  in- 
creasing, this  plaL-e  was  tacitly  Biu-rendercd  to  the  J 
women,  the  men  retreating  to  the  hillsides  adjacent.  | 
John  Beck  received  in  a  wlii^per  from  each  the  coun-  J 
tersigu,  "The  Union  Forfvcr,"     He  reported  ninety- 
four  present,  sixly-five  men  and  twenty-nine  ladies. 
I  was  the  presiding  offiter.  supported  by  two  vice  j 
presidents,  Henry  Spence  and  Byron  Hall. 

Washington    Gortney   arose    and    said:      "Mr. 
President — Wo  are  licit-  nsiremljled  to  determine  wliat 
is  the  best  niethud  of  evading  the  conscript  law  and 
keeping  out  of  the  relwl  array,     I  favor  enlisting  iii 
the  Federal  army.     We  will  then  be  far  more  effi- 
cient in  defending  our  government  from  pubvereion 
by  traitors.     James  Reet*,  who  is  seated  by  yonder  _ 
linden   tree,   and   I   have  proved  our  fiiith  by  our 
works,     \Ve  are  soldiers  in  the  Fe<leral  army.     We 
fought  at  Shiloh  and  are  with  the  army  at  Farming- 
ton  assis-ting  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  soon  wc 
hope  to  capture  that  stronghold  and  bring  dclivcrauee 
lo  tlic  persecuted  Unionists  in  North  Mississippi.     If  1 
you  stay  hero  you  will  be  fanvtl  into  the  rebel  army,  , 
or  you  will   be  shot  or  hung,  as  too  many  of  our.J 
loyal  fellow  citizens  have  been.     There  are  already  I 
three  liuiidred  from  this  county  in  the  Fctieral  army,  f 
and  four  hundred  from  Franklin,  the  county  eontigu-B 
onsto  this  in  North  Alabama.     Leavcyour  familieBf  I 
it  will  Ik!  only   for  a  short  time.     Corinth  will  iall  1 
and  before  the  Fourth  of  July  this  eoiuity.and  prob-J 
ably  the  whole  stat^',  will   he  deliven-d   from  rebel  I 
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domination.  I  will  make  this  motion:  Be  it  re- 
solved, that  we  believe  it  to  be  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  ourselves  j)ersonally,  and  the  Union 
cause,  to  which  we  will  ever  adhere,  for  all  of  suitable 
military  age  to  escape  to  the  Federal  army  now  be- 
siting  Corinth  and  to  enlist  in  that  army/' 

Carle  Ritter  arose  and  said :  '^  With  all  my  heart 
I  second  this  motion,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  l)e 
adopted  with  entire  unanimity.  Our  numbers  have 
been  more  than  decimated  by  rebel  violence  within 
the  last  month,  and  I  firmly  Wieve  that  this  resolu- 
tion presents  the  best  method  of  securing  our  own 
safety  and  overthrowing  this  ungodly  rel)ellion 
against  the  best  government  that  ever  existed  on 
earth — a  rebellion  inaugurated  by  slave  holders  in 
the  interests  of  an  institution  w^e  detest." 

The  president  called  for  remarks.  Several  made 
brief  addresses  in  favor  of  its  passage.  It  was  then, 
passed  with  entire  unanimity. 

At  this  juncture  ominous  sounds  were  heard. 
Dark  forms  were  seen  on  the  hillside  to  the  south. 
Soon  a  line  of  battle  was  formed  by  our  foes.  We 
quietly  formed  in  line  on  the  north  hillside.  They 
dispatched  a  messenger  who  crossed  the  ravine  to  in- 
form us  that  they  were  friends.  John  Beck  hurritxl 
over  and  found  that  they  had  a  former  countersign ^ 
but  he  saw  Bill  Robinson  and  Major  Ham  at  the 
head  of  the  line.  Then  we  knew  that  we  had  been 
betrayed  and  must  fight  for  our  lives  without  hope 
of  quarter  if  defeated.  We  told  them  not  to  ap- 
•6 


proucli  a  Btep  Dearer  as  we  knew  tlieir  character. 
.Mujui'  Plaai  was  in  commnntl  of  this  force  seiit  to  de- 
stroy us.  He  crossed  the  ravine  and  informed  us 
that  he  had  Iteen  within  twenty  feet  of  the  pnsident 
of  the  meeting,  liail  heard  the  speeches  and  resolu- 
tions passed,  WM  cognizant  of  our  traitorous  designs 
against  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  informed  us 
that  we  must  surrender  unconditionally,  give  up  our 
arms,  and  be  sent  as  prisoners  to  Corinth.  He  would 
give  u.s  ten  minutes  for  consultation.  Hhould  we  re- 
fuse he  would  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  tlie 
myequenccs.  He  feared  that  we  would  all  be  put 
to  death.  We  reiilieil  that  we  would  not  surrender 
but  would  stand  lor  our  lives  and  do  the  bettt  we 
(■ould,  if  attacked.  He  retirecj,  deprecating  our 
course.  Tlioy  wtsre  .slartled  ut  on r  apparent  numbers. 
They  were  le*l  to  lielieve  that  there  were  but  few  of 
un,  and  that  our  disparity  of  ibrce  compared  witli 
tlieii-s  would  lead  ns  to  surrender  at  on(».  Had  we 
>urremlered  not  one  of  us  would  have  lell  that  glen 
alive.  The  gathering  clouds  indicated  the  near  ap-  I 
proach  of  a  storm.  The  lightning  flashed,  the  thun- 
der rolled,  the  rain  commenced  to  fall  in  torrents, 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm  Hani's  men  advanced  and 
deliverod  a  volley.  James  Brown  fell  dead  at  my  side. 
•Smith  Hurgesp  was  shot  through  the  left  hand.  We 
returned  the  fire  with  effect.  The  women  crowded 
round  Ihe  spring  in  terror,  all  except  8adie  Beck 
and  Sullie  Hitler,  who  from  behind  two  trK«  kept 
up  un  inci««Hnt  fir<'  willi  navy  repeaters,      This  in- 
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decisive  contest  had  continued  for  an  hour.  The 
storm  had  passed  and  the  moon  shone  brightly,  no 
cloud  intervening.  John  Beck  detached  nineteen  men, 
passed  down  the  glen,  and  making  a  circuit  ap- 
proached from  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  the  rear  of 
Ham's  men.  Our  fire  slacking  somewhat.  Ham  re- 
solved on  a  charge  across  the  ravine.  As  they  crossed 
the  ravine  we  fired  rapidly ;  one  man  approaching 
me  I  emptied  all  the  chambers  of  my  revolver.  He 
did  the  same  with  his.  I  was  now  without  any  means 
of  defense.  He  approached  and  raised  his  revolver 
to  strike  me  with  it.  I  struck  first  and  he  fell  un- 
conscious at  my  feet.  At  that  moment  I  received 
a  blow  on  my  head  and  fell  unconscious  on  my  pros- 
trate foe.  The  last  sounds  I  heard  were  the  cheers 
of  Beck  and  his  men  coming  down  the  hill  in  the 
rear  of  Ham.  When  consciousness  returned  I  was 
lying  on  a  bed  in  a  cabin  surrounded  by  forest  trees. 
Two  ladies  were  the  only  persons  present  in  the 
cabin,  one  of  whom  was  seated  at  my  bedside.  On 
the  green-sward  in  front  of  the  door  lay  a  man  bound 
with  cords.  Gortney  and  Reece  were  seated  on  the 
ground  near  him.  Gortney  had  recognized  him  as 
the  guerilla  who  had  murdered  his  brother  only  a 
week  before  because  of  his  Unionism,  and  for  this 
crime  declared  that  he  must  die.  At  the  moment  of 
my  fall  Ham  and  his  force,  finding  themselves  as- 
saulted in  front  and  rear,  precipitately  retreated,  leav- 
ing the  Unionists  masters  of  the  field.  Six  were 
killed  outright,  two  Unionists  and  four  relK»Ls.     The 
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deail  wi'iii  [iiiried  in  separate  graves  on  tlie  liillsklc 
I  pleadwl  for  the  life  of  Bill  Hodge,  but  Gorliu-y 
was  inexorable.  I  told  him  that  I  forgave  Hotlge 
for  tlie  wound  lie  had  inflicted  upon  me,  Gnrtney 
and  liei-ce  went  to  proenre  me  some  water.  After 
(^iisidernble  pel's  lias  ion  I  Been  red  the  consent  of  the 
Indies  and  after  receiving  a  solemn  oath  from  Hodg^ 
that  he  would  not  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  the 
cabin  or  anything  to  onr  injiiPv  I  severed  the  cords 
that  bound  hiai  and  let  him  loose.  He  sprang  away 
nimbly,  and  waa  BKCciiding  a  knoll  fifty  yai-ds  dis- 
tant when  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  rang  out  on  tlie 
morning  air  and  I  saw  Hodge  fidl.  When  Gortney 
reuehedhim  he  was  dead.  He  and  Recce  buried  hjni 
where  be  iell. 

On  the  evening  preceding  this  the  vigilant««  had 
tried  and  immediately  hung  George  Payson  and 
Rhoderick  MiiPchiBon.  They  corajielled  them  to  dig 
their  own  graves,  and  then  hung  them  and  buried 
them  in  the  graves  they  had  dug.  They  had  insisted 
iijion  lieing  bnried.  The  vigilantea  said,  "  Yes,  we'll 
hnry  you,  but  you  shall  dig  yonr  graves." 

Payson  said  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Bay  Minettc, 
Baldwin  Co.,  Ala.,  and  Murehisou  clainietl  his  resi- 
<lenee  in  Citronelle,  Jlobile  Co.,  in  the  same  state. 
He  had  removed  from  Multona Springs,  Miss,,  a  few 
months  before.  They  said  when  arrested  that  they 
were  m  route  to  Enoln,  Biitler  Co.,  Ky.,  to  Visit 
friends.  XTpon  noarcliiiig  them  a  letter  was  flMiiid  nii 
the  iierson  of  Pavson  which  i-eud  thut : 
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Alpharetta,  Mii.ton  Co.,  Ga., 

Jan.  28,  1862. 
Dear  Geo.: 

The  Confedemte  authorities  are  becoming  very 
cruel.  They  have  incarcerated  a  number  of  our 
neighbors  in  a  filthy  prison,  and  forced*  several  into 
their  army.  They  say  traitors  to  their  Confederacy 
must  die  the  death  of  dogs.  My  brothers,  Leonidas 
and  Perceval,  have  not  slept  at  home  for  a  month. 
M<  re  than  fifty  Unionists  are  in  hiding.  Good  guides 
are  difficult  to  procure.  Two  are  expected  from 
Sclma  soon,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  successful  in 
conducting  to  the  Federal  linas  a  large  company. 
Gillam,  Gilson,  and  Gillette,  three  Unionists  of  Seg- 
Uin,  Guadalupe  Co.,  Texas,  arrived  here  yesterday. 
They  had  many  hairbreadth  adventures  in  reaching 
this  place.  They  were  pursued  by  hounds,  but  suc- 
6eeded  in  poisoning  the  dogs.  They  were  compelled 
to  leave  Lee  Ayler,  who  started  w  ith  them,  sick  at 
the  house  of  that  staunch  TTnionist,  Ilornbrook  Grad- 
wohl.  O,  the  troublous  times  we  have  fallen  upon. 
I  hear  while  I  w^rite  the  howling  of  the  hounds  in 
^rch  of  my  brothers  and  other  Unionists,  led  by 
those  terrible  vigilantes.  But  I  feel  sure  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  find  them,  thanks  to  the  swamp, 
Little  Dismal,  and  their  knowledge  of  all  the  success- 
ful methods  of  destroying  the  scent  and  of  evading 
or  killing  the  dogs.  I  must  close.  I  have  to  pre- 
pare food  for  the  hidden  ones.  It  will  be  taken  to 
them  to-night.     Dear  cousin,  the  loyal  people  will 


never  be  s!ilis!i«l  till  the  cniei  perpetrators  of  so 
great  outrages  upon  tliem  are  adequately  pimislKtl. 
They  deserve  a  severe  [jeualty  for  the  crimes  iwni- 
rnitted  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  usiir[iation  or- 
ganized to  destray  the  best  government  this  world 
has  e\-er  known,  a»d  to  perpetuate  an  iustitutioQ  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  man. 

Your  affectionate  Consin, 

Jexnie  Sii.verthohn. 

This  letter  led  the  vigilantes  to  infer  that  Payson 
and  Murt^Lison  were  endeavoring  to  escape  to  tlie 
Federal  lines.  They  were  convicted  and  hanged, 
and  buried  in  the  grave  they  were  compelled  to  dig. 

I  received  three  citations  to  appear  on  a  certain 
day  to  be  enrolled  to  attend  muster  as  a  conscript,  I 
paid  no  attention  to  the  citations.  At  length  1  received 
this  summona  lo  mtcnd  court-martial : 

Mil.  the  22,  18(32. 
Pamon  John  If.  Awliai/: 

You  havent  tended  nun  of  our  mustters  as  u  kon- 
skrip.  Now  yon  is  lierliy  siimmcnzd  tu  atenil  a  kort 
marshal  at  Jim  Mocks.     June  the  furst. 

Blount. 

When  I  received  tliiswiunmons  I  calledamcetingof   , 
the  Unionists,    Several  had  on  the  same  day  received 
t>iiuilar  official   notices  to  altend   the  ctiurt-niartial, 
Vi'e  spent  a  whole  night  in  consultation.     We  were   > 
one  hundred  strong,  and  I  advocated  attending  in  a 
body,  properly  armed,  and,  if  neoessai-y,  to  aL-cept  the 
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gage  of  battle,  but  McElhinny  and  Scotland's 
wives  had  learned  that  a  large  force  of  cavalry  from 
Corinth  would  be  sent  to  assist  the  vigilantes.  Tlie 
majority  refused  to  credit  this  report  till  a  note  was 
read  from  Miss  May  Coe,  who  was  a  spy  in  our  in- 
terest. We  could  not  doubt  the  authenticity  of  her 
information,  corroborative  of  Mesdames  McElhinny 
and  Scotland's  report.  We  then  resolved  as  a  dernier 
resort  to  make  the  attempt  to  reach  Farmington, 
where  the  Federal  army  was  encamped  besieging 
Corinth.  When  I  reached  Rienzi  it  was  evident 
that  the  Confederates  were  evacuating  Corinth.  On 
the  1st  day  of  June  (the  day  appointed  for  the  con- 
vening of  the  court-martial)  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
once  more  beholding  the  star  spangled  banner,  as  it 
was  borne  in  front  of  General  Gordon  Granger's 
command,  which  led  the  van  of  the  pursuing  army. 
Thus  for  the  present  I  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  rel)els. 

General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  upon  his  arrival  made 
his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  my  brother,  David 
H.  Aughey,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  his 
acquaintance,  and  that  of  Generals  Ammen,  Smith, 
Pope,  and  others.  Tishomingo  county  was  now 
measurably  in  possession  of  the  Federal  army.  Col. 
Elliott,  in  his  successful  raid  upon  Booneville,  ]>assed 
Jim  Mock's,  at  whose  house  the  court-martial  was  to 
convene,  scaring  him  so  greatly  that  he  dared  not 
sleep  in  his  house  for  several  weeks.  The  Union 
cavalry  scoured  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  we 
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were  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  continuous  sall'ty 
!inJ  freedom  from  outrage. 

The  rcljcls  in  tlieir  retreat  had  burned  all  the  cot- 
Ion  wliii'h  was  accessible  to  their  cavalry  on  tlicir  route. 
At  night  the  flames  of  the  burning  cotton  lightal  up 
the  hori;!ou  for  miles  around.  These  baleful  pyres 
with  their  lurid  glare  hore  sad  testimony  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  In  this  wanlon  destruction  of  the  great 
southern  staple,  many  families  lost  their  whole  staff 
i)f'  bread,  and  atarvation  stared  them  in  the  faoe. 
Many  wonld  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Illioral  contributions  of  tlie  North,  for  learning  of  the 
.-iifteringa  of  the  poor  of  the  South,  whose  whole  sup- 
ply had  been  deslioywl  by  pretended  friends,  they 
M;nt  jirovisions  and  money,  and  thus  many  who  were 
left  in  utter  destitution  werci-cscned  from  perishing  by 
tlii.-*  timely  puccor.  I  have  often  heard  the  rejoicings 
and  i>enediction8of  lite  ]M>or,  who,  abandoned  by  their 
snpjwwed  friends,  were  saved  with  their  children  from 
death  by  the  benefieeneo  of  those  whom  they  had  been 
langht  to  I'cgard  as  enemies — the  most  bitter,  impla- 
(■Hlile,  and  nmncnifnl.  Their  prayer  miglit  well  be, 
"Save  us  from  our  friends,  whose  tender  mercies  are 
<Tuel."  I  have  never  known  a  man  to  burn  bis  own 
cotton,  ami  I  have  heard  bitter  anathemas  and  flerce 
invective  hurled  at  those  who  thus  robbeil  tJicm,  and 
their  dcutuiciatious  were  loud  and  deep  against  the 
government  which  authorised  such  cruelty.  It  is  tme 
those  who  lose  their  cotton,  if  secessionists,  i-eeelve  a 
promise  to  jay,  which  all  regard  as  not  worth  the 
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paper  upon  which  it  is  written.  Ere  pay  day  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  cotton  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  would  have  pa&sed  that  bourne  whence 
no  traveler  returns. 

'Tis  like  the  Confederate  bonds — at  first  they  were 
made  payable  two  years  after  date,  and  they  were 
printed  upon  paper  so  worthless  that  it  would  be  en- 
tirely worn  out  in  six  months,  and  the  promise  to 
pay  would  have  become  illegible  in  half  that  time. 
The  succeeding  issues  were  made  payable  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States.  Though 
not  a  prophet,  nor  a  prophet's  son,  I  venture  the 
prediction  that  those  bonds  will  never  l)eoome  due. 
The  war  of  elements,  the  wreck  of  matter,  and 
the  crash  of  worlds  announcing  the  final  consum- 
mation of  all  things  will  be  heard  sooner. 

As  the  prospect  was  so  favorable  that  this  whole 
region  of  country  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  troops  and  occupied  by  them,  I  deemed  it 
safe  to  return  to  my  father-in-law's,  in  the  south-east- 
ern part  of  Tishomingo  Co.  I  applied  to  Gen.  Rose- 
crans  for  a  pass  through  the  lines  for  myself,  wife, 
and  child.  Gen.  Rosecrans  went  with  me  to  sec 
General  Pope,  and  after  introducing  me  and  vouching 
for  my  loyalty,  asked  him  for  the  pass  I  desired. 
Gen.  Pope  said  that  he  had  issued  orders  to  the  effect 
that  no  passes  through  the  lines  should  be  granted 
for  a  specified  time.  Gen.  Rosecrans  then  proff(M(Hl 
to  send  Captain  Gilbert,  one  of  his  staff  officers,  with 
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lis  beyond  the  lines.  This  he  said  was  done  in  oon- 
sideration  of  tlie  kindness  I  liail  sliown  him  and  staflT 
upon  his  arrival  in  Rienzi,  He  told  nie  that  the 
rebels  were  over  there  in  the  woods  not  more  than  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  that  they  were  aboiil  to 
move  njwn  them.  He  advised  me  to  return  to  Rienzi 
till  the  rebels  were  driven  farther  south.  We  wen- 
tlieii  near  Mr,  McOlaren'e,  seven  miles  from  Rienni, 
on  the  road  to  Booneville,  I  resolved  to  run  the  risk, 
as  Mrs.  Aiighey  was  anxious  to  return  to  her  father's. 
We  started  and  had  not  gone  far  when  the  screaming 
shells  and  bursting  bombs  come  howling  through  the 
valley.  Then  followell  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and 
presently  the  impinging  of  steel.  The  din  of  battle 
sounded  in  our  ears.  Suddenly  a  shell,  screeching  like 
a  howling  demon,  passed  over  us.  The  pomp  and 
drcumstan«!  of  glorious  war  were  displayed  to  our 
startled  gaze,  A  retrograde  was  as  dangerous  as  a 
forwanl  movement,  and  we  )KTrti8tentIv-  followed  our 
leader,  Captain  Gilbert  Our  child,  not  realizing  the 
.  danger,  laughed  merrily  at  the  grand  panorama. 
Soon  a  charge  was  sounded  and  the  rebels  fled  jjeil- 
uiell,  pursues!  vigorously  by  the  victorious  boys  in 
blue.  I  had  no  tear  for  my  own  j)ersonal  safety  be- 
rausc  of  the  escitement,  but  (eared  greatly  that  some 
of  the  missiles  might  injure  wife  or  child.  But  they 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  for  though  the  air  was 
fnll  of'mcssengers  of  death,  and  many  whistled  by  iu 
close  proximity,  none  did  us  the  least  injury.  Several 
times  when  a  shell  exploded  near,  our  horse  reared 


aiid  plunged,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  occupants  uf 
the  vehicle.  Before  the  noise  of  the  battle  had  wholly 
ceased  my  wife  pointed  to  a  navy  repeater  lying  on 
thcground.  I  descended  from  the  buggy  andsecnretl 
it 

At  this  time  all  marketable  commodities  were  com- 
inanding  fabulons  prices.  Flour  sold  at  ?;J0  per  bar- 
rel, bacon  40  cents  per  pound,  coffee  one  dollar  per 
pound;  salt  was  nominally  one  hundred  dollars  per 
Hack  of  one  hundred  pounds,  but  there  was  none  to 
be  obtauted  even  at  that  high  priee.  All  mannfaclured 
goods  were  very  cosily.  Upon  tlie  occupation  of  the 
country  by  Federal  troops  goods  conid  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  prices,  but  our  money  was  all  expended 
except  Confederate  bonds,  which  were  worthless. 
Planters  who  lived  beyond  the  lines  of  the  retreating^ 
rebel  army  had  cotton,  but  they  feared  to  sell  it  as 
the  rebels  called  it  treason  to  trade  with  the  invaders, 
and  threatened  to  inflict  the  jjenalty  in  every  case. 
As  there  was  no  penalty  attached  to  the  selling  of 
cotton  by  one  Missiesippian  to  another,  my  llnionist 
IViende  oflereil  to  sell  their  cotton  to  me  for  whatever 
price  I  could  allbrd  to  pay.  I  was  also  solirited  to 
aot  as  their  agent  in  the  purchase  of  commodities.  I 
agrct>d  to  this  risk  because  of  the  urgent  need  of  my 
friends,  many  of  wliose  families  were  destitute  of  the 
indispensable  necessaries  of  life.  I  thought  it  was 
better  that  one  should  take  a  great  risk  tlmn  that 
many  people  should  perish.  By  this  arrangement 
Unionist  friends  would  ettcape  the  punishment 
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meted  out  to  those  wbo  were  found  guilty  of  trading 
with  the  Yankees;  if  discovered  I  alone  would  be 
aaieiiable  to  their  tinjiist  and,  under  tlie  appalling 
enviroument,  extremely  iTuel  and  vindictive  law,  and 
my  friends  would  thus  save  their  cotton  liable  to  be 
destroyc*!  at  any  moment  by  a  dash  of  rebel  cavalrj'. 
I  sold  their  cotton,  procured  supplies  for  the  famish- 
ing, and  thus  relieved  the  wants  of  many.  I  did  not 
charge  one  cent  for  commission  fees,  and  expended 
one  hundi-ed  dollars  of  my  own  money  to  furnish 
provisions  for  families  utterly  destitute,  some  of  whiim 
had  not  tasted  food  for  days.  One  day  I  rode  into  , 
luka  to  the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  \^'ui.  Nelson.  The 
Gen.  told  me  that  he  learned  that  Norman's  bridge 
over  Bear  ci-eek  was  held  by  a  force  of  rebels.  He 
asked  me  if  I  could  send  one  or  two  Union  men  to 
(hat  place  to  ascertain  the  number  and  position  of  the 
troops  holding  that  point.  I  replied  that  I  could. 
I  -seeui-ed  the  services  of  Wm,  and  John  Thompson, 
who  were  brothei-s  and  staunch  Unionists,  to  aeami- 
plish  this  hazardous  undertaking.  Only  one  of  them 
succeeded.  He  got  through  on  the  pretext  that  he 
was  di'simua  of  getting  medicine  for  his  sick  wife. 
He  gave  the  diagnosis,  procured  the  medicine  at  a 
cost  of  three  dollars,  and  returned.  During  his  brief 
Btay  he-leamed  the  probable  number  and  dis}K}sition 
of  the  tn«ps  stationed  at  the  bridge,  and  discovered  1 
the  vulnerable  point  and  recommended  a  plan  of  at^  I 
tack.  1  convey al  his  report  to  Gen.  Nelson.  Tlie  j 
next  uight  the  attack  was  made  and  uut  a  rebel  sol- 
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dier  escaped  death  or  capture.     Thus  was  Norman's 
bridge  captured  and  destroyed. 

One  day  I  rode  over  to  Mr.  Holland  Lindsay's  on 
business.  I  had  learned  that  he  was  a  rabid  seces- 
sionist, but  supposed  that  no  rebel  cavalry  had  come 
so  fiur  north  as  his  house  since  the  evacuation  of  Cor- 
inth. Mr.  Lindsay  had  gone  to  a  neighbor's.  His 
wife  was  engaged  in  weaving.  She  was  a.  coarse, 
masculine  woman,  and  withal  possessed  of  a  strong 
prejudice  against  all  whom  she  did  not  like,  but  an 
especial  hatred  of  the  Yankees  rankled  in  her  bosom. 
I  sat  down  to  await  the  return  of  her  husband.  Soon 
Mrs.  Lindsay  broached  the  exciting  topic  of  the  day, 
the  war.  She  thus  vented  her  spleen  against  the 
Yankees : 

"There  wur  a  Yank(»e  critter  company  (cavalry) 
come  along  here  last  week.  They  hearn  a  noise  an' 
thought  our  troops  waz  a  comin'  so  they  drawcd  up 
in  two  streaks  of  fight  right  in  front  ov  our  house. 
Arter  a  while  they  axed  me  ef  I  haddent  seen  no 
rebels  scoutin'  round  here  lately.  I  jes'  tolc  'em  it 
warntnone  ov  their  bizness.  Them  nasty,  no-account 
scamps  callin'  our  men  rebels.  ThcDi  triflin',  nigger- 
stealin'  scoundrels.  They  runs  off  our  niggers  an' 
won't  let  us  take  'em  to  Mexico  an'  the  other  terri- 
tories.'' 

I  ventured  to  remark,  "  The  Yankees  are  mean 
indeed,  not  to  let  its  take  our  negroes  to  the  territories 
and  not  help  catch  them  for  us  when  they  run  off." 

The  emphatic  us  and  our  nettled  her,  as  none  of 
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tlie  Lindsays  liad  ever  owned  a  negro,  being  classed  i 
hy  the  white  nabobs  as  poor  white  trai^li,  uor  did  I  ' 
ever  own  a  slave- 
She  replied:    "  I've  beam  that  you  In  a  toiy."  She 
beeanie  retiwat,  indeed  quite  niorosc.      I  concludeii 
to  ride  over  to  Mr.  SpigenL-r's,  to  whose  house  Mrs. 
Lind^y  had  informed  rae  ber  busbund    had  gone, 
f)n  the  way   I   met   Hill's  cavalry.     One   of  them 
halted  me,  inqiiirei!  my  name  and  business,  which  I   | 
gave.     He  informed  nie  that  Mr.  Lindsay  bad  gone  I 
at'ioss  the  fii^lda  home  and  that  be  >vas  on  hia  way  to  ] 
Mr,    Lindsay's.     When  we  reaehed  Mr.   Lindsay's 
house  we  saw  him  in  the  yard.     I  transa(rted  my  busi- 
ness with  him  as  qniokly  as  possible.     Some  soldiers  j 
had  gone  into  the  house.     Mrs.  Lindsay  told  them  | 
tJiat  I  was  a  double-dyed  tory  and  advised  my  arrest. 
The  cavalrymen  were  all  around  me.     Davis,  Lind-  j 
say's  nephew,  came  ont  and  ordered  ray  ari-est.     He  I 
sent  my  horse  to  the  stable.     After  aupper  my  horse  I 
was  brought  and  I  was  taken  to  camp.     I  was  now  | 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  my  own  and  my  eountry's 
enemies.     Four  men  were  detached  to  guard  me  dur- 
ing the  night.     They  onlered  me  to  lie  down  on  the  I 
ground  and  sleep.     The  ground  was  wet  and  1  had  ' 
no  blanket,  so  I  insisted  upon  going  to  Mr.  Spige- 
ner'w,  about  one  hundred  yai-ds  distant,  to  secur 
bed.     They  would  not  TOUsent,  but  I  started  witliout  1 
|)ermission.     The  guards  followed  me.     Mr.  Spige- 
iier  gave  me  a  l>ed,  the  gnanls  remaining  in  the  room  i 
watched   me  while  I  ulept.     The  next  morning  I 
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asked  permission  to  see  their  captain,  whose  name 
was  Hill.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  home,  in- 
forming him  that  I  had  been  arbitrarily  arrested  by 
some  of  his  men.  I  said  that  I  was  a  civilian  and 
not  amenable  to  military  law.     Capt.  Hill  replied : 

"Are  you  a  Unionist?" 

"  I  voted  the  Union  ticket,  sir." 

"That  is  not  a  fair  answer.  I  voted  the  Union 
ticket  myself.  Now  I  am  warring  against  the 
Union." 

"I  have  seen  no  valid  reason  for  changing  my 
sentiments." 

"You  confess,  then,  that  you  are  a  Unionist?  " 

"  I  do.  I  regard  the  union  of  these  states  as  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  people  inhabiting  them." 

"You  must  goto  head-quarters,  where  you  will  be 
dealt  with  as  we  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  all  the 
abettors  of  an  abolition  government." 

A  guard  numbering  fiflecn  were  detached  to  take 
charge  of  me.  The  apparent  loader  was  a  soldier 
named  Saccapee  Vaudreuil,  who  claimed  that  he  was 
a  descendant  of  Pocahontas  in  the  10th  generation. 
They  then  started  to  convey  me  to  Fulton,  the  county 
seat  of  Itawamba  Co.,  Miss.  When  we  reached  a 
cross-roads  about  12  miles  from  the  point  of  starting, 
we  found  a  company  in  charge  of  a  Unionist  prisoner 
named  Benjamin  Clarke.  We  were  then  placed  in 
charge  of  two  men,  Dr.  Crossland,  of  Burnsville,  and 
Ferdinand  Woodruff.  They  were  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  and  were  very  insulting  in  their  denunda- 


tions  uf  all  traitoif-  to  the  Southern  C'unfederacy. 
'I'liey  detailed  to  each  utlier  a  history  ol' their  licen- 
tious amours.  Dr.  Crosi^luiid  was  the  father  of  a 
very  pretty  little  girl  Avhose  mother  was  a  poor  white 
womuu.  We  halted  fur  dinner.  They  asked  mo  to 
pay  for  it,  whieh  I  did,  they  promising  to  refund  the 
money  when  we  reached  Fulton.  This  t)iey  forgot 
to  do. 

Oil  our  arrival  at  Fulton  we  were  taken  to  the 
head -quarters  of  Col.  Bradfute,  the  (.-ommander  of  the 
post.  My  fellow-prisonerwasexamined  first.  Woml- 
ruff  stated  that  they  lind  played  off  oii  Clarke.  They 
had  visited  him  as  ho  was  plowing  iu  his  field,  tell- 
ing him  that  tlipv  were  Federal  soldiers — they  were 
■lisgiiised  as  audi — Clarke  assured  them  that  he  was  i 
a  Unionist,  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  enlist  in  the 
Federal  army.  Bradfute  became  very  angry  u|>ou 
hearing  this,  swearing  that  Clarke  ought  to  he  taken 
out  and  shut  then,  but  he  said  a  few  days'  respite 
woidd  make  but  little  difl'ercnce,  as  Gen.  Beaureganl 
would  not  allow  audi  a  tory  to  live  long.  Said  he, 
addressing  the  guards,  "Had  you  bniig  Clarke  you 
would  have  saved  ua  sotne  trouble  an<l  have  done 
your  country  good  scrvlt*."  The  colonel,  turning  | 
ronnd,  glared  upon  me  with  eyes  inflamed  with  pas- 
sion and  liqnor,  and  thus  addressetl  me:  ".\rc  you 
a  Unionist,  too?" 

"  I  am,  sir.     I  have  never  denied  it." 

"Where  do  you  reside?" 
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"What  is  your  profession?" 

"I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

"I  suppose,  then,  that  you  go  to  the  Bible  for  your 
politics,  and  that  you  are  a  sort  of  higher  law  man?" 

"  My  Bible  teaches,  let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God.  The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resistelh  the  ordinance 
of  God,  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them- 
selves damnation.  I  have  seen  no  valid  reason  for 
resistance  to  the  government  under  which  as  a  nation 
we  have  so  long  prospered." 

"I  command  you  to  hush ;  you  shan't  preach  trea- 
son to  me,  and  if  you  were  to  get  your  deserts  you 
would  be  hanged  immediately.  Have  you  ever  been 
within  the  Federal  lines?". 

"I  have,  sir." 

"AtwhatiK)ints?" 

"  Rienzi  and  luka." 

"  When  were  you  at  luka?" 

"On  last  Saturday." 

"Had  the  Federals  a  large  force  at  that  place,  and 
who  was  in  command?" 

"  They  have  a  large  force,  and  Generals  Thomas 
and  Stcedman  were  in  command." 

"That  is  contrary  to  the  report  of  our  scouts,  who 
say  that  there  are  but  two  regiments  in  the  town. 
I  fear  you  arc  purposely  trying  to  mislead  us." 

"Gen.  Steedman  has  but  two  regiments  in  the 
town,  but  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  is  within  strikin^r 
distance  with  a  large  force." 

7  ' 
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"What  was  your  business  at  luka?" 

"I  went  tliere  fo  pay  a  tkbt  of  fifty  dollarii  wliicli  J 
H  widow — Mra,  Nixon  I'ailoD — owed.  She  wished  1 
it  to  be  paid  in  CuDfcderate  money  before  it  liecame  I 
worthless." 

"Have  yon  a  Federal  jmiss?" 

"I  have  none  with  me,  but  have  one  at  home." 

"  How  does  it  read?  " 

"It  was  given  by  Gen.  Wm,  Nelson,  and  reads  J 
thus:  'The  bearer,  Kev.  John  H.  Aughey,  has  per-  I 
mission  to  pass  backward  and  f'onvard  through  the 
liues  of  this  division  at  will.'" 

"Where  were  you  bom?" 

"In  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Co.,  New  York." 

"Yankee  bom,"  eaid  the  colonel,  with  a   sneer, 
"  you  deserve  death  at  the  rope's  end,  and  if  I  had  j 
the  power  I  would  hang  all  Yankees  who  are  among  j 
Ui^,  for  they  are  all  tories,  whatever  their  pretensioiis  J 
may  be." 

"  My  being  born  north  of  the  nigger  line,  Col.,  if 
a  crime  wortliy  of  death,  was  certuinlv  my  misfor- 
tune, not  my  ianlt,  but  the  fault  of  my  parents. 
Tliey  did  not  so  mueh  as  consult  rric  as  to  any  prel- 
(Tcnce  I  might  have  as  to  the  place  of  my  nativity." 

Woodrufi',  one  of  the  guards,  now  informed  Col. 
IJradfute  that  I  was  a  spy,  and  while  the  Confeder- 
ates weix>  at  Corinth  had,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
visited  Nashville,  Tenn.,  tarrying  infoimation. 

I  told  Woodruff  that  his  statement  was  false,  and  I 
that  he  knew  that  it  was  utterly  without  foundatioD  ! 
in  fact. 
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At  the  close  of  the  examination,  Col.  Bradi'ute  and 
an  ofiBcer,  whom  the  guards  told  us  was  Gen. 
Chalmers,  spent  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  bitterly 
cursing  and  denouncing  all  traitors,  Yankees,  and 
tories,  as  they  termed  us. 

Gren.  Chalmers  wrote  me  from  Washington  City, 
while  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  that  he  was  not 
the  officer  who  was  present  with  Col.  Bradfute. 
That  on  that  day  he  was  eight  miles  ei^st  of  Fulton, 
busily  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a  battle 
with  Gen.  Philip  Sheridan,  which  was  fought  on 
the  next  day;  and  he  asserted  that  he  would  not 
have  treated  prisoners  with  .so  great  insolence  and 
severity.  He  also  denial  <uiy  com})licity  in  the  Fort 
Pillow  massacre.  This  officer,  at  the  instance  of 
Col.  Bradfute,  wrote  to  Gen.  Pfeiffcr.  He  absented 
himself  for  a  short  time,  and  I,  from  my  position 
behind  his  chair,  could  read  the  letter.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  occurred  in  the  document :  "  An  avowed 
Unionist.  Has  done  our  cause  much  harm.  Advo- 
cates reconstruction  at  this  late  day.  A  pestilent 
fellow.  Has  in  our  presence  uttered  treasonal)le  sen- 
timents, and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  doing  so. 
He  has  held  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  and  has  more  than  once  enacted  the  spy. 
We  can  furnish  testimony  to  establish  all  the  abov(^ 
charges.'^  We  were  then  placed  under  guard  and 
^nt  to  the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Pfeiffer,  in  Saltillo. 
We  were  brought  into  the  august  presence  of  this 
redoubtable  general.    When  he  read  the  letter  handed 
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him  by  the  guards,  he  soundly  berated  iia,  and  linn 
sent  113  out  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town,  where  wo 
>vere  placed  xinder  guard  for  the  night  in  a  small 
plat  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  chain.  Quite 
a  niimbor  of  prisoners  wore  there  iindor  guard; 
It  was  a  sort  of  guard  house,  cxoept  that  tliore 
was  110  house.  No  supper  was  furnished  us,  and 
the  bare,  cold  ground  was  our  bed  and  the  blue  i 
canopy  of  heaven  niir  covering. 

The  next  morning  we  were  brought  into  the  pres-   { 
ence  of  Gen.  Pfeiffer.     I  asked  for  breakfast.     This  I 
was  refused.     I  oft'ereil  to  pay  a  dollar  for  a  meal, 
as  I  was  very  hungry.     To  this  he  deigned  no  reply. 
I  then  offered   three  dollars  for  a  lunch  for  myself 
and  Clarke.     This  offer  was  arrogantly  refused.     He  | 
suid  he  hud  no  supplies  for  traitors  at  any  price. 

Said  he,  "I  Icuni  that  you  were  born  in  New 
Hartfoixl,  New  York,  brought  up  in  SteuWnville, 
Ohio.     How  long  hiive  you  lived  in  the  South?" 

"I  have  lived  in  the  South  eleven  years." 

"  Whei-e  liave  you  lived?" 

"In  Winchester, Clark  countj',  Ky.,  Baton  Rouge, 
l.a.,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Holly  Springs,  Mi^iS. 
My  home  at  present  is  Rienzi,  Misa," 

"Are  you  a  slave-holder?" 

"I  am  not." 

■'  Will  you  take  the  oath  of  ul!c<:i:uice  to  the  Con- 
federate Slates  of  Amerii-n  ? " 

"  1  will  not." 

"Have you  recently  tiikcii  the  oath  of  allcgianiv 
to  the  United  KtatoM  of  .Vrneriea?" 
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"  I  have/' 

"Where  and  when?" 

"Gren.  Wm.  Nelson  administered  to  me  the  oath 
June  8th,  1862,  at  his  head-quarters  in  luka.  Miss.'' 

"Do  you  regard  that  oath  of  any  binding  force?" 

"  I  do,  most  assuredly." 

"Did  you  take  it  voluntarily?" 

"I  certainly  did." 

"Do  you  know  that  in  taking  that  oath  you  be- 
came guilty  of  treason  against  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  and  the  Republic  of  Mississippi?" 

"  I  could  not  be  a  traitor  to  a  cause  I  never  es- 
poused, nor  betray  the  interests  of  a  government 
which  I  have  always  denounced  as  a  usurpation.  I 
profess  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  state  of  Mississ- 
ippi and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I 
hope  to  see  this  state,  whose  true  interests  I  have 
ever  endeavored  to  promote,  return  to  her  allegiance 
to  the  Federal  Union  which  she  has  for  the  present 
endeavored  to  repudiate.  I  hope  the  sober  second 
thought  will  lead  her  to  see  and  repent  her  folly. 
Had  the  secession  ordinance  been  submitted  to  the 
people  and  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  allowed, 
then  we  would  have  voted  it  down  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  to  one." 

"Arc  you  a  higher  law  man?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  in  the  command,  'Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  power,'  the  powers  that 
be." 

"  Well,  the  Confederate  authorities  are  the  higher 
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powers,  1111(1  the  po\vere  that  be.  The  Confederate 
govertiLieiit  U  tlie  governmeut  de  facto,  and  by  the 
Bible  rule  yon  onght  to  enbmit  to  it  as  a  good  mti- 


"Any  insurrectionary  iifctiou  usurping  tfimporarily 
the  reins  of  govfinnient,  may  have  a  cfc  facto  (wwer 
to  comjjel  obedience  to  its  Ijehesta  by  those  who 
are  willing  (o  acqniesce  rather  thau  endnre  the 
penalty  for  resistance  of  its  illegal  and  tyrannical 
exai-tions.  Mobs  in  cities  are  often  the  |)owers  that 
be,  and'a  horde  of  bandits  have  oflen  been  the  de  facto 
rulers,  terrorizing  the  people  of  a  wide  district,  and 
for  a  time  detying  the  civil  authorities.  I  regani 
the  Federal  government  engaged  in  (fuelling  relxJIiou 
as  the  dejure  government  to  which  I  owe  allegiance. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  rebellion  ^;aingt  this  gov- 
ernment are  traitors  to  their  God,  recreant  to  their 
own  best  interests,  and  are  guilty  of  treason  against 
the  Ixwt  government  the  world  has  ever  known." 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  all  you  have  uttered  has 
been  recorded,  aud  that  you  have  sjwken  these  words 
against  your  own  life?" 

We  were  then  delivered  to  the  guards,  fourteen  in 
number,  aud  conducted  to  a  hamlet  near  Verona, 
where  were  the  hend-quarters  of  (!en.  Sterling  Price. 
We  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  Gen.  Thomas 
'lordan,  Gen.  Beauregard's  chief  of  staff.  When  he 
read  the  letter  from  Gen.  Pfeiffer,  handed  him  by 
one  of  the  guards,  he  said,  looking  at  me  sternly  ; 
"Yon,  sir,  are  ohargwl  with  sedition."' 
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"  What  does  sedition  mean  ? '' 

"  It  means  enough  to  hang  you,  you  villainous 
tory.     Where  were  you  born/' 

"In  New  Hartford,  near  Utica,  Oneida  county, 
New  York." 

"  Born  in  an  abolition  state,  you  doubly  deserve 
to  die,  and  no  mercy  or  pity  should  be  shown  you/' 

"  As  to  the  guilt  attached  to  my  first  seeing  the 
light  in  the  Empire  state,  if  sin,  it  is  not  mine,  but 
the  sin  of  my  parents.  But  you  talk  as  a  veritable 
son  of  folly,  and  in  so  doing  you  reproach  God. 
Parents,  native  place,  and  clime.  All  appointed  were 
by  Him.  But  I  glory  in  my  native  state.  New 
York  has  never  done  anything  to  stain  her  fair 
escutcheon.  She  has  never  repudiated  her  just  debts. 
She  has  never  nullified  Federal  laws.  She  has  never 
attempted  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Permit  me, 
Greneral,  to  ask  you  where  you  were  born  and  edu- 
cated?" 

"I  was  born  in  Georgia,  and  graduated  from  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  in  your  native 
state.'' 

"New  York  may  have,  in  5ome  degree,  tarnished 
her  fair  fame  by  nourishing  in  her  bosom  and  allow- 
ing to  be  educated  within  her  borders,  a  few  traitors 
to  the  Federal  government,  but  it  is  some  palliation 
that  it  was  not  wittingly  done." 

"  Do  you  call  me  a  traitor  to  my  face  ?" 

"  I  make  no  personal  application,  but  allow  each 
one  for  himself  to  draw  the  inference  his  own  c»on- 
duct  justifies." 
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"  If  you  were  wi  fiiamorwl  of  New  York,  why  , 
tiitl  you  not  stay  there  or  return  when  Mississippi 
H-caled,  orwheii  aii  act  was  passetl  iiy  (he  congress 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  Anieriwi,  entitied  'An 
act  resjM!cting  alien  eneniiea,'  warning  and  rei^niring 
every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  fourteen 
yeai-s  old  and  upward,  to  depart  from  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America  within  forty  days  from  the  date 
ijf  the  president's  prorlamation,  which  was  iasaed 
Angust  14,  1861,  this  proelamation  excepting  from 
ita  operation  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentneky,  Mis- 
M\m,  District  of  Cnliinibitt,  and  the  territories  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Indian  Territory." 

"I  regard  Mississippi  as  wtill  a  member  of  the 
Fe<lenil  Union,  and  the  act  of  Heceaaion  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  and  then-fore  void.     I  am  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America.     If  the  proclama- 
tion issued  August  14,  18(il,  was  aimed  at  and  in- 
cUidcd  the  Unionists,  we  were  recognized  as  citizens 
of   the    United  States  at  that  date,   many  months 
after  tlie  passage  of  the  sieceesion  ordinance,  and  as 
we  have  as  often  as  it  hus  been  uflercd,  firmly  re(\ised 
to  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate 
Htatcs  of  America,  and  thcrcliy  l)cc(inie  citizens  of  the 
iSoiilhern  Coiifetleraw,  we  are  still,  as    yoii   must  . 
acknowledge,  cttizen-s  of  the  United  States  of  America.  ] 
If  we  are  citizens  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer-  | 
ica,  why  so  pcrslftently  ofl'cr  ns  the  oath  of  all^i-  ■ 
anoe.      Many  citizens  of  Gcrmnny,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  other  foreign  conntries,  have  long  , 
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resided  in  our  country  and  have  never  taken  the  oath 
of  all^iance,  or  become  naturalized.  Why  not  allow 
us  to  remain  as  residents  within,  but  not  as  citizens 
of,  the  Confederate  States  of  America  ?'* 

"  By  your  own  statement  you  are  an  alien  enemy 
of  our  Confederacy,  and  have  no  rights  that  we  are 
bound  to  respect.  You  clearly  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  law  and  proclamation.  My  plan  would 
have  been  to  suffer  all  alien  enemies  to  depart  in 
peace  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  offer,  and  hang 
those  who  desired  to  stay  and  do  us  all  the  harm 
they  could." 

"  The  Unionists  are  a  mighty  host.  In  forty  days 
they  could  not  dispose  of  their  property." 

"  No,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  with  them 
any  of  their  property.  Our  congress  passed  a  law  to 
the  effect  that  the  property  of  all  in  the  South  who  have 
xi domicile  in  the  North  shall  escheat  to  the  Confederate 
States,  and  that  any  of  our  citizens  who  are  indebted 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall,  upon  payment 
of  three-fourths  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  be  liberated 
from  any  tjlaim  upon  them  by  their  alien  creditors." 

"  Perfidy  personified  !  Now,  sir,  suppose  the  cause 
of  the  Union  should  triumph,  what  will  become 
of  those  like  you  who  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
support  the  government  at  whose  expense  you  have 
been  educated,  and  then  in  violation  of  that  oath,  and 
forgetful  of  her  fostering  care,  as  base  ingrates  hnvo 
rebelled  and  with  malice  prej^ense  are  endeavoring  to 
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subvert  the  best  government  on  earth,  a  government 
wliich  has  never  iu  person  or  property  inflititeti  upon 
you  a  single  injury,  but  has  bestowed  many  favors, 
and  superabundant  blfffishigs  ?" 

"  I  will  never  ask  clemency  from  ii  government  I 
detest.  There  is  do  danger  of  abolitionism  and 
puritanism  triumphing.  Should  they  do  so  I  would 
make  my  home  in  Brazil  or  Cuba.  I  will  hear  no 
more  of  your  detestable  palaver.  Jefferson  Davis,  in 
demency  aud  mercy  to  the  misguided,  issnul  his 
proclamation  ;  those  who  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  it  must  bear  the  terrible  and  just  consequeJioes." 

"  My  friends  who  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept  Jeff  Davis'  [KTmissiou  to  leave,  arc  cither  dead 
or  languishing  in  gloomy  prisons.  It  was  only  n 
piece  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  your  honorable  pres- 
ident and  his  ntont  honorable  congress.  But  just  give 
me  a  pass  to  go  north  and  I  will  go  instanter." 

"The  first  pass  you  will  get  will  !«  a  free  ticket 
to  hell,  where  you  would  have  been  long  ago  if  tbo 
devil  had  his  due,  or  the  Confeilerate  officers- had 
done  their  duty." 

"Thanks,  for  your  kind  offer  to  givenne  a  free  ■ 
ticket  to  the  infernal  r^ions.  I  was  not  aware  be- 
ibre  that  you  were  the  devil's  ticket  ageut.  You 
liave  mc  In  your  power  and  may  take  my  life,  but 
you  canuut  deslmy  the  government.  It  will  live 
long  after  you  and  I  are  dead.  But  what  right,  may 
I  ask,  have  you,  who  believe  in  stale  sovereignty, 
you,  a  citijMn  of  what  you   term   the   republio  of  , 
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Georgia,  to  leave  your  owd. nation,  and  crossing  the 
foreign  republic  of  Alabama,  enter  the  republic  of 
Missiasippt,  and  iuterfi^re  with  me,  one  of  its  Iiumblc 
indzens,  who  has  never  breathed  tlie  air  of  your 
august  republic  to  do  you  or  any  of  the  citizens  of 
your  foreigii  government  any  harm.  Thia  is  an  un- 
warroutetl  and  unlawful  act,  and  evinces  a  higli 
e  of  presumption  upon  the  part  of  an  alien — a 
feigner  who  haii  not,  I  opine,  been  naturalised 
^L-e  his  advent  into  our  nation,  the  independput, 
fvereigu  republic  of  Mississippi." 
"  Did  you  oppose  the  secession  of  Mississippi  ?  " 
"  I  did,  but  I  now  favor  it.  I  trust  that  she  will 
ecome  convinced  of  her  folly  and  secede  from 
mfederation  and  resume  her  allegiance  to  the 
federal  onion." 

"That  tougueof  yours  will  not  long  give  utterance 

[>  such  vile  and   treasonable  sentiments,  you  ought 

ton  your  capture  to  have  been  sent  to  hell  from  the 

bweet  lateral  limb  of  the  nearest  tree.     Corporal  of 

the  guard,  take  charge  of  the  prisoners," 

We  were  soon  under  way  to  Tupelo.     Wien  we 

shed  tills  town  we  were  i-onduoted  to  the  ofBce  of 

IB  provost  marshal.     Wc  underwent  an  examination 

B  in  presence  of  officers  of  high  rank.  Gen.  Urax- 

ton  Bra^,  Gon,    Hardee,  and  Gen.  Sterling  Vvlce 

being  among  the  number.     Their  insignia  of  high 

rank,  their  dignitied  bearing,  their  resolute  demeanor, 

eir  searching  and  snbtle  questions,  wisely  put  to 

cit  the  desired  infurmation  to  secure  ourcondem- 


nation,  awed  me  into  reticence.  I  perceived  that  luy 
life  hung  in  a  balance,  and  realized  as  never  before 
the  neressity  of  exercising  great  discretion  in  giving 
answers  eo  as  not  to  jirovoke  these  officers  (wlio  liad 
the  authority  to  order  my  immediate  execution),  and 
thus  avoid  the  doom  wliich  a  single  incautious  word 
would  doubtk'Sfl  precipitate. 

I  told  General  Bra^,  in  reply  to  one  of  liis  lead- 
ing quofitions,  evidently  designed  to  foi-ce  from  my 
lips  a  cfjnfession  uf  my  guilt,  that  it  was  an  adniitt«d 
principle  in  law,  that  no  one  is  required  to  criminate 
himself. 

General  Sterling  Price,  who  had  _^UBt  completed  a 
dispatch  which  he  handed  to  a  courier,  ordering  him 
to  convey  it  as  speedily  as  possible  to  some  sulialtern 
in  Verona,  with  a  sharp  look  and  an  air  of  triumph 
said,  "  Your  answer,  by  implication,  admits  your 
guilt.  You  would,  it  seems,  shelter  yourself  behind 
a  provision  of  the  common  law,  whicli  is  suspended 
in  its  0[)eration  by  martial  law,  which  supersedes 
civil  law  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Will 
you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance?" 

"  I  will  not  make  any  adtnis-sion  nor  coiifc:^ion, 
nor  will  I  take  the  oath  of  allegiance," 

"  Well,"  said  General  Bragg,  "we  will  await  tlio 
testimony.  From  the  tenor  of*  this  paper  which  I 
hold  in  my  hands,  there  seoma  to  he  an  abundance 
of  it.  We  have  too  long  been  lenient  with  ill's  dan- 
gerous class  in  our  midst.  I  am  inclined  to  punish 
them  hereafter  to  the  extent  of  ray  authority  and  the 
demerit  of  their  treasonable  conduct." 
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Clarke  trembled  like  an  aspen,  and  utterly  refused 
to  make  any  statement.  I  felt  greatly  depressed.  I 
was  hungry,  thirsty,  greatly  fatigued,  and  mentally 
disquieted,  knowing  that  my  wife  would  be  much 
distressed  because  of  my  ominous  absence,  the  cause 
of  which  she  could  only  conjecture. 

We  were  then  taken  into  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  post.  The  provost  marshal's  name 
was  Paden — the  name  of  the  commander  was  Clare. 
Gen.  Thomas  Jordan  was  now  present,  as  well  as  the 
former  named  officers  of  distinguished  rank.  Gen- 
eral Jordan  made  a  statement.  I  feared  from  the 
interjected  utte^nces  of  Gen.  Bragg  that  we  would 
be  shot  or  hung  at  once.  He  was  very  angry,  and 
several  times  declared  that  we  deserved  immediate 
execution.  At  length,  in  apparently  great  excitement 
and  indignation,  he  called  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and 
I  feareil  the  worst,  but  he  only  ordered  him  to  take 
us  to  the  dungeon.  We  were  speedily  committed  to 
prison.  When  we  entered,  two  men,  Capt.  Bruce 
and  Lieut.  Richard  Malone,  men  who  had  been 
elected  to  these  positions  by  their  fellow  prisoners, 
received  us  with  a  cordial  greeting.  We  told  them 
that  we  were  perishing  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
Bruce  and  Malone  set  two  of  the  prisoners  at  work  to 
prepare  something  for  us  to  eat.  Bruce,  addressing 
us,  said,  "Our  bill  of  fare  is  not  very  extensive  nor 
inviting.  We  have  no  coflFee,  nor  molasses,  nor  sugar, 
nor  salt,  nor  beef,  nor  vegetables.  In  these  war 
times  we  must  not  be  epicures  nor  expect  the  luxuries 
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of  life,  but  be  content  with  what  we  csn  get,  just   ] 
what  is  indispensable  in  prolonging  ejtietence.     We 
are  allowed  to  do  our  own  cooking,  hut  that,  in  the   j 
kindness  of  heart  of  the  Oonfe<!erate   autlioritiee,  ia 
accorded  as  a  favor,  an  iiidisiwnaable  saliitary  regula- 
tion.    We  liave  but  little  exorciwo,  they  say,  and  ex-  J 
ercise  being  conducive  to   health,  cooking  promotes  J 
that  object.     We  will  soon  have  ready  for  yon  somea 
corn-bread  and  a  little  meat.     The  meat  makes  up  in  J 
strength  and  odor  whut  it  lacks  in  cgnantity,  and   the! 
paraaitea  will  impart  a  freahneas  to  it  so  that  you  will  I 
think  of  fresh  meat  while  chewing  it."     The  prison] 
was  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and   full  of  vermin,  even  I 
our  fond  was  infested.     No  brooms  were  furnished  1 
us,  and  we  could  not  sweep  the  floor.     No  bwla  or  j 
Ijotlding  were  provided,  and  we  wereconii»ellpd  toBleqi^ 
upon  the  floor  without  covering  and  nothing  but  the 
hard  jilanks  underneath  us.     When  night  came  a 
space  on  the  floor  was  assigned  to  Clarke  and  myself. 
We  lay  down   on  our  hard  b«l  and  trird  to  sleep, 
but  our  glumljcrs  were  sadly  disquieletl  by  the  cold  ] 
and  filth  and  hardness  of  the  floor,  and   the  gray- 
backs,  with  whidi  our  clothing  Avas  already  infested. 
The  building  had  ln-en  an  old  grocery.     Now  it  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  prison.     Where  we  lay  the   ' 
floor  was  saturated  with  molasses.     When  I  tried  to 
lise  ill  the  morning  I  could  not.     My  coat  wasap-   i 
parcnily  hermeti«illy  fastened  to  the  floor.     Clarke   I 
was  in  the  same  condition.     He,  through  the  aid  of  A 
a  fellow  prisoner,  HUCoce<le<1  in  freeing  himself  from  4^ 
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Ijp  adhesive  floor.  He  tlieii  assistdl  in  extricating 
K,  but  a  part  of  my  coat  reDiained  attached  to  my 
Iroudcn  c-uui'h. 

The  crimes  chsiigcd  upon  the  prisoners  were  deser- 
Bon,  trading  wilh  the  Yankees,  adhesion  to  the  Fed- 
1  Government  or  Unionism,  enacting  the  spy,  rc- 
(hsing  Confederate  bonds  and  money,  piloting  the 
E'ankees,  the  utleronce  of  treasonable  language,  etc. 
3ie  crime  of  tlie  negroes,  uinlattoen,  qnadroons,  and 
a  was  endeavoring  to  escape  from  Dixie-land 
1  thelronFiirnaeeof  slavery,  via  the  nnderground 
ILilroad.     Those  i-emnined  till  their  masters,  learning 
f  their  arrest,  came  for  and  released  them.     On  the 
;  succeeding    our    incarceration   two    prison- 
)  had  been  led  out  and   shot.      I   Roun    learned 
^at  this  was   not  an    unusual   oceuri-enoe.     Nenrly 
ery  day  one  or  juore  suSered  death  as  the  punisli- 
mt  of  their  patriotism.     Many  of  the   prisoners 
fcore  heavy  fetters.     Some  were  handcuffe<i,  had  fet- 
ters on  their  ankles,  and  were  ohaine<l  to  bolts  in  the 
floor.     Often,  without  previous  warning,  the  guards 
came,  accompanied  by  an  ofHi»r  ur  two,  usually  two 
;,  and  marched  the  poor  prisoners  to  the  fatal 
Kit  and  shot  them  to  death  or  ended  tlicir  existence 
y  suspension  from  the  gallowa.     The  two  prisoners 
who  were  shota  Jew  hours  after  we  entered  theprisou 
were  nami-d  Jerome  B.  Poole  and  Calvin  Harbaugh, 
ieing  Unionists,  they  refused  to  take  the  arms  oflered 
,  wlieu  they  were  arretted  and  brought  in  as 
ripta.     Po<jIe  was  from  Braitella,  and  Harbangh 


I'roru  Sbuqualak,  Noxubee  Co.,  Miss.     They  were 
then  suspeoded  by  the  thumbs  till  tliey  be^ed  the  ' 
officers  to  order  them  to  lie  eliot,  as  they  preferred 
death  to  such  excruciating  torture.     After  theendur- 
aQt«  oi"  every  refinement  of  cruel  torture,  they  were  at 
length  brought  to  Tupelo,  tried,  anil  condemned  to 
be  shot  to  death.     Thpy  inferred  by  a  remark  made 
by  one  of  the  officers  who  brought  us  into  prison  that 
I  was  a  minister.     Poole  «une  to  me  and  told  me  J 
that  they  m  ould  be  shot  at  sunset,  and  wished  me  to  j 
explain  to  Harbaugh  more  fully  the  way  of  aalvatiou. 
He  had  tried  to  do  eo  in  a  feeble  way,  but  feared  ] 
that  he  had  not  made  it  snfliciciilly  plain  to  the  mind  J 
of  his  friend.     Harbaugh  then  aeked  mc  what  he  | 
must  do  to  be  saved.     I  i-cplied,  "Believe  ou  the  I 
Lord  Jesns  Christ  and  tliou  shalt  be  saved.     You  I 
must  exercise  faith  iu  Josiis  Christ.     Come  to  Jesus  I 
just  as  )  ou  are,  not  waiting  to  cleanse  your  soul  from  | 
one  dark  blot.     Do  not  tarry  till   you   are   better. 
.\way  from  Christ  you  will  only  bectnue  more  guilty,  j 
Come  with  all  yourguiltand  fear  oppressed,  and  say  I 
(lod  be  merciful  to  nie  a  sinner.     Ask  him  to  receive  I 
yuii  and  forgive  you,  and  adopt  yon  into  his  family  I 
and  make  you  one  of  his  dear  children  by  adopting  I 
love  and  grace  for  Christ's  sake." 

Harbaugh  asked, "  What  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ?" 
"  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  saving  graee  whereby  I 
we  receive  and  rest  upon  him   alone  for  salvation  as  ] 
he  in  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel." 

"But  Poole  says  I  must  be  born  again — that  1 
must  have  a  change  of  heart." 
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"  The  bible  tells  us  that  whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God.  Ye  are  all  the 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  There- 
fore if  a  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature.  He 
is  born  again.  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish  but  have  eternal  life.  Whosoever  believeth 
then  has  eternal  life,  and  whosoever  has  eternal  life 
surely  sees  and  enters  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that 
whosoever  believeth  is  l>orn  again.  For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life.  God  loved  and  gave,  we 
lielieve  and  have,  and  this  is  all  of  it  to  attain  life 
and  exjxjrience  the  new  birth." 

*^  I  do  believe  on  Jesus  Clirist  and  accept  him  as 
my  Savior.  I  have  never  been  baptized.  Will  you 
baptize  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  will,  gladly." 

Capt.  Bruce  asked  one  of  the  guards  to  call  an  of- 
ficer. When  the  oflBcer  came  he  sent  a  prisoner  un- 
der guard  for  water.  Harbaugh  now  told  me  that 
his  father  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  that  he  had 
taught  him  that  the  true  scriptural  mode  of  baptism 
was  by  immersion.  An  officer  was  called  to  whom 
the  request  was  preferred  that  I  should  he  allowed  to 
immerse  the  prisoner  in  Old  Town  creek  near  by. 
Old  Town  creek  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tombiglnx* 
river.  The  officer  returned  stating  that  the  military 
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aiilhorities  absolutely  refused  to  grant  this  request, 
Itclieving  it  a  ruse  to  secure  an  opi)ortiinity  to  effect 
ail  e8cai»e.  Harbaugh  said  that  he  would  eiibmit  to 
Wptism  by  jniuring  or  sprinkling,  though  lie  did  out 
believe  it  to  be  the  scriptural  mode.  He  trust«i  that 
the  good  Lord  would  look  u2)on  the  sincerity  of  hia 
intentions  to  obey  his  command,  whioh  he  was  doing 
to  the  ext(?nt  of  bis  ability  and  opportunity.  He 
did  not  think  the  Lord  would  require  an  impossi- 
bility. 

In  the  presence  of  the  prisoners  and  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  }Ki8sib1e  (the  cireumstanoes  enhanced 
the  solemnity),  the  ordinance  was  administered. 
Just  at  its  close  food  prepared  by  the  prisoners  was 
brought  and  offered  these  men.  They  took  it  in 
their  hands,  but  ere  it  was  tainted  the  sun  began  to 
dip  his  disk  beneath,  tlic  western  horizon,  the 
dreaded  squad  up))eared  before  the  door.  These  men, 
putting  away  the  fiKwl  untusted,  said,  "  We  go  to  eat 
bread  in  the  kingtUini  of  God.  Pray  for  us  that  we 
may  have  grace  to  deport  ourselves  with  becoming 
dignity  and  propriety  in  our  last  moments.  Fare- 
well till  we  meet  before  the  great  white  throae. 
You  will  probably  come  soon,  for  our  foes  are  cruel 
us  thegnive." 

The  offli-era  unlocked  their  gyves,  led  them  out, 
and  we  saw  them  no  more.  A  half  dozen  captured 
sliives  seated  in  a  corner  of  tlie  prison,  led  by  a 
young  octoroon,  sang  some  hymns.  They  called 
I  hem  spiritual  songs.     The  following,  to  the  tune, 
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Old  Folks   at   Home,   was  very   melodiously  and 
sweetly  rendered : 

OuB  Father's  Home. 

Far  over  Jordan's  rolling  river, 

Eternal  day.     • 
There's  where  my  eyes  are  turning  ever, 

There's  where  the  angels  stay. 
All  through  this  vale  of  sin  and  sorrow, 

Patient  we  roam, 
8till  trusting  for  the  happy  morrow, 

Bright  in  our  Father's  home. 

Chorus. 
All  our  heavy  load  sits  lighter 

Every  storm  we  bide. 
Oh  !  ]>rothers,  how  the  way  grows  brighter, 

Near  to  the  Savior's  side. 

Far  from  his  tender  arms  benighted. 

Dark  was  our  way. 
Still  every  precious  promise  lightened. 

Where  could  the  spirit  stay. 
Down  at  the  foot  of  Calvary's  mountain, 

Pilgrims  we  come, 
Oh,  may  we  through  that  crimson  fountain. 

Come  to  our  Father's  home. 
C  horus. 

One  lovely  form  among  the  sainted. 

Heaven  within, 
Stands  on  my  vision  ever  painted. 

Stretched  on  the  cross  for  sin. 
When  shall  we  hear  his  voice  commanding, 

Come,  higher,  come, 
When  in  his  golden  courts  be  standing, 

With  our  beloved  ones  at  home. 
Chorus. 
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The  Southern  Slave's  I^ono. 

Oh,  poor  negro,  he  will  go. 

Some  ODe  day. 
Over  the  water  and  the  snow, 

Far  away. 
Over  the  mountain  big  t^nd  high, 

Some  one  day. 
To  that  country  in  the  sky. 

Far  away. 

Jesus,  Massa,  bring  me  home. 

Some  one  day. 
Then  VU  live  witli  the  Holy  One, 

Far  away. 
Sin  no  more  my  heart  make  sore. 

Some  one  day. 
I  praise  my  Jesus  evermore. 

Far  away. 

Our  privations  were  so  great  from  a  lack  of  good, 
wholesome  foo<l  and  pure  water — for  the  scanty  sup- 
ply of  water  allowed  us  was  tepid  and  foul — and 
from  a  want  of  beds,  cots,  couches,  or  something  bet- 
ter than  a  filthy  floor  whereon  to  sleep,  that  I  re- 
solved upon  an  attempt  to  escape  at  the  risk  of  my 
life.  I  felt  sure  that  I  could  not  long  survive  the 
horrors  of  this  prison-pen.  As  soon  as  my  arrest 
iK'came  known  to  the  32d  Mississippi  reginuiut,  en- 
(innpeil  in  the  suburbs  of  Tupelo,  the  offiwi's  cjilled 
upon  me.  Col.  Mark  Lowrey,  Capt.  L.  A.  Tx»wrey, 
the  Col. 's  brother,  Major  Arnold,  and  Adjutant  Irion. 
This  regiment  was  raiso<l  in  Ti.shomingo  Co.  One 
of  its  companies,  the  Zollicoifer  AvcngtTs,  having 
l)eeu  raised  in  Rionzi,  whore  I   had  Ikhju  for  vears 

^  at 
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the  proprietor  and  president  of  the  Ricnzi  Female 
College.  The  daughters  of  many  of  the  officers  of 
this  regiment  had  been  educated  at  this  college  dur- 
ing my  connection  with  it.  Owing  me  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude as  they  professed,  could  I  expect  less  than  the 
manifestation  of  deep  sympathy  with  me  in  my  sad 
condition — confined  in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  deprived 
of  the  comforts,  yea,  even  the  necessaries,  of  life,  and 
menaced  and  insulted  by  the  officers  in  whose  power 
I  was  ?  Some  of  these  officers  had  publicly  expressed 
themselves  under  great  obligations  to  me  for  the 
thorough  moral,  mental,  and  physical  training  their 
daughters  had  received  while  under  my  care.  In 
proof  of  this  I  have  their  own  statements  published 
in  the  public  journals  of  the  day.  Whatever  may 
have  been  my  hopes,  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
tnent.  These  summer  friends,  so  obsequious  in  my 
prosperity,  conversed  for  a  time  upon  indifferent  top- 
ics, never  alluding  to  my  condition,  and  I  did  not 
obtrude  it  upon  their  attention,  except  that  Capt. 
Lowrey,  looking  around  upon  the  prisoners  clanking 
their  chains  aa  they  moved  uneasily,  trying  to  secure 
a  less  painful  posture,  said  this  is  war — grim-visaged 
war  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  When  thoy  left 
they  said,  "We  will  call  soon  again."  1  replied, 
"Do  so,  gentlemen,  you  will  always  find  me  at  home,'* 
yet  I  was  hoping  they  would  not — my  mind  was 
bent  upon  and  occupied  with  the  high  resolve  of  es- 
caping or  dying  in  the  attempt,  and  even  then  I  was 
maturing  a  plan  to  compass  that  end. 
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A  young  gentleman  and.  his  sister,  by  virtue  of  a 
pass,  enteretl  our  prison.  They  conversed  with  the 
pnBoners  freely.  An  officer  escorted  the  young  lady 
to  the  part  of  the  prison  which  I  occupied.  She  en- 
quired naively:  "What  is  the  charge  against  this 
prisoner?"  The  officer  replied  that  I  was  an  avowed 
Unionist.  She  said  to  me,  "  Are  you  a  merchant?  " 
I  replied  that  I  was  a  minister, 

"Of  what  church?" 

"Of  the  Presbyterian  church," 

"We  are  Presbyterians,"  said  she. 

She  then  made  inquiries  about  Reverends  Wm.  A. 
Gray,  of  Ripley,  .Jno.  H,  Miller,  of  Pontotoc,  Jas, 
Stafford,  of  Danville,  Dr.  E.  T.  Baird,  of  Crawfords- 
ville,  J,  N.  Carothers,  of  Okolona,  R.  Henderson,  of 
Danville,  and  others.  While  she  conversed  with  me 
the  officer  visited  another  part  of  the  prison.  She 
then  said  faUvz  vous,  and  slipped  into  my  hand  a 
note.     She  gave  me  her  name  as  Miss  Daisy  Carson. 

The  note  was  written  with  a  pencil,  and  read : 
"  We  sympathize  deeply  with  you.  We  will  aid  you 
in  any  way  you  may  suggest.  We  live  two  miles 
from  Tupelo  due  [the  cardinal  point  indi- 
cated was  so  defaced  that  it  was  illegible].  If  you 
could  reach  our  house  you  would  lind  all  possible 
assistance.  Wv  are  true  blue.  Ambrose  Kavanaugli 
will  visit  the  prison  soon,  if  he  can  secure  a  pass. 
Ernest  Travis,. of  Vemna,  informed  us  of  your  im- 
jirisonment,  I  met  yon  at  Mr,  Prii'e's,  in  Ripley, 
but  you  may  not  remember  me.     My  friend,  Miss 
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Jane  Kendrick,  often  speaks  of  you.  Chew  and  swal- 
low this  as  soon  as  you  liave  read  it.  I  take  a  great 
risk  in  this  matter,  but  I  am  of  a  romantic  turn  and 
love  adventure.  After  the  war  and  the  triumph  of 
the  government  it  will  be  pleasant  to  recount  our  ex- 
ploits in  behalf  of  the  suffering  patriots.     Taisez  vouSy 

Voire  amie. 

"Charlotte  Corday, 

"  My  novi  de  guerre, 

"  P.  S. — Prof.  Yarbrough  lodged  with  us  one 
night.  We  sincerely  hope  that  he  has  safely  reached 
his  destination  ere  this.  Do  not  become  dispirited, 
you  have  hosts  of  friends  and  are  doubtless  under  the 
kind  protecting  care  of  Jesus. 

"  Tis  late  before 
The  brave  despair. 

Stand 
Firm  for  your  country, 

It  were  a  noble  life, 
To  be  found  dead  embracing  lier. 

There  is  strength, 
Deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
But  little. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"  c.  c:' 

A  prisoner  came  to  me  and  said,  "Chaplain,  I 
have  been  informed  that  I  will  l^e  shot  to-morrow, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  die." 

"What  was  your  offense?  " 

"  I  was  a  Unionist — was  forced  into  the  army.  I 
deserted,,  they  followed  me  with  blood-hounds.  When 
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sLnd  with  a  knotty'  club  of  pecan  wood  I  killed   six 
iiounda.     Tlie  cavalry  came  up  and  fired  upon  mc.    I 
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Avcre  not  very  severe.  They  brought  me  to  Tupelo, 
aud  I  had  my  trial  yesterday  by  court-niai-tial.  My 
captain,  who  just  now  left,  informed  me  that  on  l«- 
iiiorrow  I  would  be  shot  as  a  deserter," 

"  What  is  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  John  11.  Witherspoou,  I  was  born 
in  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  but  have  lived  iu  BoHvar, 
Teuneaece,  for  ten  years.  I  Iiave  a  wife  and  seven 
children,  six  are  girls.  The  baby,  John  R.  Wither- 
.-ipoon,  Jr.,  is  my  only  boy.  My  oldest  daughteiTj 
(iertrude  Maud,  named  for  her  mother,  is  fifteen 
years  old.  She  is  a  good  wholar,  lias  a  talent  for 
mti^ic  and  painting.  All  my  children  are  devotedly 
attached  to  their  parents.  What  will  become  of 
them  Gwi  only  knows.  I  own  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  inMcNairy  Co.,  Tennessee.  My  wife's  mother 
gave  her  a  colored  girl.  I  am  a  poor  man  aud  will 
leave  my  family  dependent.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  chureh,  bnt  have  been  living  in  the  n^- 
lect  of  duty  for  some  time,  and  now  i  must  die 
unprepared." 

"Wliat  caused  your  n^lect?" 

"  I  biiainie  a  candidate  for  office,  and  as  it  was  cua- 
toraary  to  treat  a  great  deal  when  canvassing  the  dis- 
trict, 1  did  so.  I  formed  convivial  habits  that  were 
disaatrous  to  devotional  duties.     I  became  negligent 
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and  absented  myself  from  the  church.  My  wife  and 
family  are  faithful,  and  many  prayers  are  sent  up  to 
heaven  in  my  behalf.  O,  if  I  were  rescued  from  this 
impending  doom  I  would,  by  the  grace  of  God,  no 
longer  neglect  duty.'' 

I  pointed  him  as  well  as  I  could  to  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  We 
went  up  into  a  corner  of  the  prison  and  knelt  down. 
I  prayed  God  to  heal  his  back-sliding  and  restore  to 
him  the  joy  of  His  salvation,  then  asked  him  to  offer 
up  a  prayer  in  his  own  behalf.  He  did  so  in  lan- 
guage and  with  an  unction  that  surprised  me.  At 
the  close  he  earnestly  implored  God  to  spare  his  life 
for  the  sake  of  his  dear  family.  He  asked  to  bo 
longer  spared  that  he  might  atone  in  some  degree  for 
'his  past  remissness  in  duty  by  devoting  all  the  days 
of  his  allotted  time  to  faithful  service  in  his  heavenly 
father's  vineyard.  I  asked  him  if  he  entertained  any 
hope.  He  replied  that  he  did,  and  wished  he  could 
live  to  test  its  genuineness,  but  he  had  some  fear. 

And  now  came  still  evening  on.  Mr.  Witherspoon 
volunteered  to  go  for  water.  He  took  two  buckets, 
one  in  each  hand.  Two  guards  accompanied  him, 
one  on  each  side.  He  drew  the  water  and  started 
back.  It  was  now  dark ;  when  he  reached  a  clump 
of  bushes  he  dropped  one  bucket  and  raising  the  other 
he  dashed  it  in  the  faces  of  the  guards,  and  sprang 
for  the  bushes.  The  guards  spee<lily  brought  their 
muskets  to  bear,  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  fugitive, 
and  instead  of  pursuing  at  once,  ran  to  the  tents  of 
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some  officers  and  gave  the  alarm.     Ttic  wIujIc  tamp 
WU8  soon  intensely  excited  aiid  biindi-ed^  joined  in 
the  ptiraiiit.     A  cry  would  be  heard, "  Here  lie  g<xv," 
A  few  minutes  later  in  an  opjiosite  direction  the  sameil 
cry  would  he  taken  up.     Unionists  inipresiied  iniol 
the  service  did  this  to  contribute  to  the  escape  of  the  ] 
prisoner.     He  made  goo<l  his  escapt;,  and  succeeded  J 
after  some  time  in  getting  his  family  conveyed  to  the  4 
North,  through  the  kindness  of  Major  General  Hatch.  J 
An  account  of  his  escajie  has  been  published,     He  ^ 
encountered  much  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  blood- 
hounds.    At  one  time  he  heard  their  howling  in  his 
re3r,andnotmore  than  a  milcdistant.    He  came  to  a  J 
field  in  which  cattle  were  grazing.     He  sprang  upoo  I 
the  back  of  an  ox,  and  using  a  goad  he  compelled  T 
the  ox  to  carry  him  across  the  field  iu  a  direction  that'j 
broke  the  trail  and  baffled  pursuit. 

His  final  adventure,  his  last  peril  beibre  his  safety  ] 
was  insured,  may  be  worth  narrating.     One  day  as 
he  lay  concealed  in  a  ditch  he  heard  in  (he  i-emote  dis- 
tance iu  the  direction  whence  became  the  faint  howl- 
ing of  hounds.     The  sound  became  more  and  more 
distinct,  till  he  became  couvinced  that  they  were  pur- 
sntnghimandhadfouudhisti'ack.   He  arose  from  his  I 
moist  bed,  and  hastened  onward  with  all  the  speed  his  I 
enfeebled  condition  would  permit.     He  had  notgone  [ 
far  till  he  descried  another  fugitive  a  short  distance  i 
in  advance.     He  culled  upon  him  to  halt.     The  man  f 
obcywl.     He  gave  bis  name  as  John  Denver.     The  J 
vigilantes  uf  the  vendetta,  as  they  called  llicmselves. 
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bnd  attacked  hii;  boiisti  laet  night.  He  had  defended 
himself.  They  fii-ed  through  a  window,  wounded 
him  and  killed  his  Ittle  daughter  Nellie.  He  rushed 
Qtit,  slew  the  murderer  of  his  child,  and  wounded  two 
others.  They  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  He  had  lost  a» 
ear,  and  had  a  flesh  wound  in  the  left  thigh  which 
made  travel  difEeult.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth 
lo  get  assistance  from  the  Federal  conimandor,  so  that 
ho  and  his  family  might  go  North.  The  howling  of 
the  hounds  indieated  to  him  that  the  vigilantes  had 
been  reinforced  and  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  As  rap- 
idly as  possible  these  panting  fugitives  made  their 
way  toward  Corinth.  The  hounds  gained  upon  them. 
Mr.  Denver  had  two  revolvers.  He  gave  his  eom- 
paoion  one  of  them,  and  they  both  resolveil  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  pos-sible,  The  hounds  were 
but  a  mile  distant,  when,  to  their  joy,  they  suddenly 
met  a  regiment  of  Federal  cavalry  on  a  scouting  ex- 
pedition. They  as  quickly  as  possible  explained  the 
situation  of  afl'airs.  The  colonel  ordered  the  regiment 
to  fall  back  out  of  sight.  He  ordered  a  company  to 
dismount  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  chaparral,  he 
sending  their  horses  back.  Herecjuested  Witlicrspoon 
and  Denver  to  climb  two  small  ti-ees  and  await  their 
pursuers.  He  then  joined  the  company  in  ambush. 
When  the  pursuers  cnme  up  they  ordered  the  fugitives 
to  come  down  from  the  trees.  There  were  twenty  of 
the  vigilantes.  They  asked  Witherspoon  who  h« 
was.  He  replied,  "  A  prisoner  from  Tupelo,  escap- 
ing  to  the  Federal  lines."     After  a  few  momenta' 


consultation,  they  told  tliese  men  tbat  they  had  bii| 
live  minutes  tu  live,  and  if  the}'  wished  to  say  th^fl 
prayers  tbey  might  spend  the  time  in  that  way.  Thq 
had  but  one  rojio,  which  they  had  brought  to  a 
hanging  Denver,  but  one  of  their  number  ^urai&bedl 
a  halter,  taking  it  from  his  horse's  netk.  Two  men 
iipproadied,  threw  the  nooses  over  the  heads  of  their 
vietims  and  adjusted  them.  They  then  selected  tw&_ 
lateral  limbs  pi-ojecting  from  a  tree  near  by,  thre 
the  ends  of  the  ropes  over  them  and  were  awaitiuj 
the  order  of  Jack  Clinkskales,  their  leader,  to  con^ 
sumniate  tlieir  murderous  purjiosc,  when  a  volley  fron 
the  ambushed  Feclcral  troopers  made  sixteen  of  theia 
bite  the  dust.  The  four  survivors  rushed  to  thoif 
horses,  but  a  second  volley  caused  them  to  fall  bereft 
of  life.  Thehodies  were  scrutinizetl  closely  to  be  sure 
that  life  was  extinct.  They  were  then  piled  np  in 
the  cliapiirral,  and  the  hounds  klliod.  Upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  regiment  a  few  hours  after  a  drove  of  wild 
hogs  were  found  feeding  upon  them.  Thus  perished 
a  band  of  desperadoes  not  fit  to  live,  less  fit  to  die. 
Mr.  Denver's  family  were  brought  into  Corintli  in 
an  ambulance,  and  soon  nfter  came  North  to  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana.  Mr.  Denver  enlisted  iu  the  Federal 
army,  and  did  effective  service  in  his  country's  cause. 
Mr.  M'itherspoon  also  enlistal  in  the  Federal  service. 
ITe  died  on  the  field  of  honor.  He  was  instantly 
killed  on  the  l.st  day  of  the  buttle  of  Gettysburg. 
Mrs.  Withoi--poou  thus  wrol*  me: 
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"  My  dear  husband  often  spoke  of  you,  (ind  had 
hoped  to  meet  you  again,  but  Providence  otherwise 
ordered  it.  His  death  is  a  sad  bereavement  to  me 
and  the  dear  children.  But  God  makes  no  mistakes, 
and  I  bow  submissively  to  His  will.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  be  the  husband  of  the  widow  and  the  father 
of  the  fatherless.  I  trust  implicitly  in  the  promises 
of  a  covenant-keeping  God.  The  tone  of  my  dear 
husl>and's  piety  was  very  different  after  his  impris- 
onment in  Tupelo.  He  seemed  to  think  that  he  could 
not  do  too  much  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  God 
who  in  his  providence  delivered  him  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  death  sentence  already  pronounced  by  the 
court-martial,  and  which  only  lacked  a  few  hours  of 
fulfillment  at  the  time  of  his  escape.  Pray  for  me 
and  my  dear  children,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
l)ear  with  becoming  resignation  this  afflictive  dispen- 
sation of  Divine  Providence,  and  that  it  may  be  sanc- 
tified to  the  highest  and  holiest  interests  of  our  souls, 
work  in  us  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  and 
while  looking  to  things  unseen  and  above  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  We  will, 
Providence  permitting,  move  soon  to  Cincinnati. 
My  daughter  Gertrude  has  secured  a  position  as  teacher 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  We  would 
be  happy  to  have  you  visit  us  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Your  friend, 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Witherspoon. 


OLD   PILGARLIC, 
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tbe  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  18()2.  He  eeemec 
anxious  to  convime  the  officer  who  acconiiianied  t 
gniird  tbat  he  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  i 
ubslnise  question.  As  soon  ae  the  ofBi'cr  left,  I  a 
prouchcd  the  prisoner,  and  after  gaining  his  con 
donee,  drew  from  him  his  sad  history.  His 
name  was  Prof.  Lorimor  ^'ipkroy  Yarbrough,  a  n 
tive  of  Fincastle,  Va.  He  had  resided  in  . 
Texiis,  and  New  Orleans,  I^a.  He  loved  tlie  old 
flag,  and  resolved  to  reach  tlie  Nortli,  in  company 
w  1th  his  son  Oscar.  By  buhig  means  suspicion  was 
aroused,  and  they  were  taken  from  the  steamboat  at 
Vieksbui^,  Miss.,  and  tlirown  into  prison,  where 
they  languished  for  moutlis.  At  length,  through  ti 
aid  of  Unionist  friends  they  escaped  from  prison,  and 
in  due  time  from  the  city  of  Vicksburg. 

Pi-oi".  Yarbrough  had  a  friend  named  Leroyfl 
Piiden,  living  in  Haaelliurst,  Mi^.,  upon  whom  hmT 
could  depend  for  aid.  He  also  held  a  note  overdue  foi^fl 
two  thousand  dolkrs,  upon  a  gentleman  who  residec" 
in  Bi'ookhaven,  in  Lincoln  county.  Miss,  Could  1 
<'ul  lect  the  money  due  on  this  uote  it  would  assist  hiti 
materially  in  making  his  way  to  the  Korth. 
thelKinlerof  Coiiiuh  county,  they  were  arrested  t 
eomniittt^-e  of  vigilantes,  and  thrown  into  an  cxU 
porized  prison.  Here  tliey  were  immui-ed  six  weeks! 
luid  fed  on  (oru  bread  and  water.     At  length,  Oscai*! 
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enlisted  in  a  company  bound  for  the  seat  of  war  in 
Virginia,  with  the  intention  of  deserting  upon  the 
first  favorable  opportunity.  His  father  was  still  held 
a  prisoner.  Now  malarial  fever  of  a  malignant 
type  supervened.  During  its  progress  reason  left  ner 
throne,  but  a  naturally  vigorous  constitution  tri- 
umphed, and  the  prisoner  began  to  convalesce. 
Hearing  the  attendants  say  he  had  known  nothing 
for  three  weeks.  Prof.  Yarbrough  resolved  upon  a 
ruse  which  he  hoped  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  escape.  He  would,  by  the  use  of  incoherent  ex- 
pressions and  singular  conduct,  feign  madness.  In 
the  course  of  time,  health  returned,  and  the  military 
authorities  sent  him  to  Gen.  Beauregard  at  Tupelo. 
Gen.  Beauregard  believed  him  to  be  a  malingerer, 
and  sent  for  two  alienists  to  decide  upon  his  sanity. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  18G2,  the  commission  to  deter- 
mine the  sanity  of  the  prisoner  convened.  A  num- 
ber of  officers  of  high  rank  were  present. 

I  will  give  the  account  of  the  examination  in 
Yarbrough's  language : 

"  I  was  brought  in  under  guanl,  a  seat  furnished 
me,  and  the  farce  commenced. 

"  Gen.  Beauregard  enquired,  ^  What  is  your  name?' 

"  ^  My  name,  Capting,  air  old  Pilgarlic' 

"  Gen.  B.— '  What  does  that  mean  ? ' 

" '  It  means  old  Baldhead.  You  see,  Capting,  I 
hain't  got  no  har  on  the  top  of  my  head.  I  was 
bom  so,  and  when  some  growed  on,  a  nigger  girl 
spilled  some  rusma  on  my  crown,  and  I  hain't  hed 
no  har  sence.' 
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"Uen.  B. — 'Wl'H,  old  Pilgarlic,  yon  are  in  a 
bad  fix.' 

" '  Yes,  CaptJDg,  aod  ef  I  hed  as  soft  a  ekull  tsm 
sum  of  iJiese  here  young  cbaps,  I  could  raze  har  to 
sell.' 

"Gen.  B. — '  Where  do  you  live:?' 

"  '  I  live  in  a  cabin  with  a  stick  chimly,  in  Ar 
Uaiisaw,' 

"  Gen.  B. — '  Does  your  chimney  draw  well  ? ' 

"  Yes,  Capting,  itdraws  the  'teutiou  of  every  Ibol 
tliiit  passes  oil  that  trail.' 

"  Geii,  B. — '  Are  you  a  married  man  ? ' 

" '  Not  now,  I  ain't,  but  I  speet  to  be  before  long,  1 
(iir  you  see,  Capting,  I  liev  the  refusal  of  mor'n  half  \ 
ailozen  widders.' 

"Gen,  B. — '  Wliere  did  you  say  you  were  from?' 

"'From  every  pluee  but  this,  an'  ef  you'll  jis send  : 
tlieni  fellers  away  with  the  guns  an'  bayonets  I'll  be  ] 
tiway  from  tliis  in  a  giffy,  that  is,  providin*  yoti  takes 
this  jewelry  off 'n  ray  legs  an'  wrists.' 

"Gen,  B. — '  Pilgarlic,  what's  your  opinion  nlmut  ' 
this  war  ? ' 

"'I  thinks,  Capting,  that  uo  Southerner  ort  to  I 
fight  agin  liberty,  nor  no  Yankee  iigin  his  country.'  j 

"  Gen,  B. — '  AVbere'a  your  son  ? ' 

"'Well,  Capting,  I  duzzeut  know,  lie  give  me  j 
the  slip,     I  spec  he  went  off  ter  the  war.' 

"Gen.   B. — 'Well,    air,    your  sun   attempted   to! 
dc.-tort  to  the  enemy,  and  he  now  lies  in  prison  with 
a  liall  and  chain  attached  lo  his  ankle.' 
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I  then  commenced  to  sing  as  loudly  as  I  could : 

Spread  all  her  canvas  to  the  breeze, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale. 

"The General  ordered  me  to  cease.  I  heeded  him 
not,  and  sang : 

When  a  deed  is  done  for  freedom, 

Through  the  broad  earth's  aching  breast 
Rnns  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on 

From  east  to  west; 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers, 

Feels  the  soal  within  him  climb 
To  the  awfal  verge  of  manhood, 

As  the  energy  sublime, 
Of  a  century  bursts  full  blossomed 

On  the  stormy  stem  of  time. 

"The  alienists  felt  my  pulse  and  inserted  a  ther- 
mometer into  my  mouth,  which  I  crushed  between 
my  teeth.  I  then  sang,  or  rather  shouted  vocifer- 
ously : 

Oh  !  for  an  hour  of  youthful  joy. 
Give  me  back  my  twentieth  spring, 

I'd  rather  laugh  a  bright-haired  boy, 
Than  reign  a  gray-haired  king. 

"At  this  juncture  Gen.  Beauregard  ordereil  the 
guards  to  make  me  hush.  I  then  yelled,  for  it  could 
not  be  called  singing  : 

Prudent  on  the  council  train, 

Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain, 
Ready  at  the  country's  need 

For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed. 
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"By  the  gi^neral's  order  the  guards  bound  and  | 
gagged  me.  Tlie  alienists  differed  in  opinion  as  to  my 
sanity.  One  regarded  me  aa  a  malingerer,  tlie  other 
declared  that  I  was  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration 
whicli  bid  fair  to  culminate  in  incurable  insanity.  I 
was  confined  under  guard  in  a  room  in  a  hotel  in  Tu-  ( 
pelo  till  yesterday,  when  I  was  incarcerated  in  this 
dungeon." 

Gen.   Beauregard   was    now  superseded  by  Gen. 
Braxton  Bragg.     Gen.  Bragg  had  been  but  a  eliort   I 
time  in  supreme  command  when  he  reviewe<l  tlie  testi- 
mony in  the  case  of  Prof.  Yarbrough.     On  the  lltli 
of  July,  1862,  tlie  ordercame  for  his  execution.     He  \ 
\f'as  taken  from  our  prison  to  the  fatal  spot  where  so 
many  brave  Unionists  had  ended  their  lives.     His 
reqnest  that  they  wonid  not  blindfold  liimwasgranted. 
He  faced  tlie  muskets  with  an   unblanclied  counte- 
nance.    A  volley  rang  out  upon  the  evening  air,  and  j 
ihe  professor  fell  pierced  by  the  bullcta  of  the  squad. 
When  his  struggles  ceased  and  he  was  pronounced  j 
dead  by  the  sei^eunt,  the  corpse  was  given  into  the  I 
custody  of  Billingsly  and  Kaiser,  conscripts,  from  i 
near  Tallaloosa,  Miss.,  and  relatives,  they  claimed,  of  1 
the   pi-ofessor.     They  bore  the  body  tenderly  to  ( 
bonse  in   the  suburbs  of  Tupelo.     These  men  were  t 
Unionists,  and  had  been  forced  into  the  Confederate   | 
service.     This  family,   whose  name   was   Montreal, 
were    pronounced    Unionists.      When    the   putative  | 
i-oqise  was  laid  upon  the  couch   prepared  for  its  re-  I 
ception,  an  examination  revealed  that  one  ball  bad  | 
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shattered  the  left  arm  so  that  amputation  would  have 
been  required  had  no  other  wound  caused  death.  A 
ball  had  glanced  from  the  ribs,  another  ball  had 
passed  through  his  clothing.  The  limbs  had  not  as- 
sumed rigidity,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  professor 
was  not  dead,  but  only  in  a  state  of  syncope.  From 
this  condition  he  slowly  rallied.  Billingsly  under- 
stood surgery,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  Unionist 
neighbors  Prof.  Yarbrough's  arm  was  amputated,  and 
upon  his  recovery,  which  was  rapid,  he  was  conducted 
by  night  from  one  Union  neighborhood  to  another, 
till  at  length  he  reached  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  troops.  Among 
the  first  to  visit  him  were  his  son  Oscar,  now  «i  cap- 
tain of  a  company  in  a  Federal  regiment,  and  a 
nephew,  Charles  Barry,  formerly  of  D'Arbonne,  I^a., 
now  an  officer  in  the  Union  army,  Gen.  Beauregard's 
statement  in  regard  to  the  capture  of  Oscar  Yar- 
brough  being  false. 

The  following  letter  will  unfold  some  of  the  more 
thrilling  incidents  of  his  final  escape  r 
Rev.  John  H.  Aughey: 

Dear  Friend — Having  learned  through  John 
H.  Stanton  that  you  are  chaplain  of  Gen.  Benjamin 
Orierson's  old  regiment,  the  6th  111.  cavalry,  I  send 
you  by  him  this  short  letter.  Please  inform  me  how 
you  escai)ed  from  Tupelo.  I  heard  Gen.  Bragg  tell 
Major  Grosvenor,  when  he  tried  to  say  something  in 
your  defense,  that  you  would  be  hanged  on  Tuesday 
of  the  next  week  as  sure  as  there  was  a  God  in  heaven. 
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He  eaitl  you  ilL-served  to  suffer  u  hiiiidreil  deaths  I'nr 
your  disloyal  s|)e(«lies  and  your  many  tti-asuiiabk- 
ads.  Tliut  tlitTP  was  a  gliost  of  a  chauce  for  yoii 
st'emol  int-rcdiblc,  dminwl  a.s  you  were,  antl  so  vigi- 
liititly  guiiriled,  fur  away  from  the  Fedenil  lines  and 
siirrouiidwl  by  the  great  rebel  array.  Do  write  me 
at  once  niid  tell  nic  all  abont  your  escape.  It  must 
hove  Ui'ii  wtir-iiigli  iniraenlous.  The  first  intima- 
tion I  luiil  of  your  csciipc  was  an  extract  from  the 
New  York  Ti-ibunr  of  an  uddnj^'^  delivered  by  you 
in  ("ooiier  Institute  in  that  cily,  from  which  I  learnetl 
tliatyoii  had  succeeded  iu  effecting  an  escape,  but  the 
]«irticnhirH  wore  not  given. 

After  1  was  able  to  travel  I  waa  condnete<l  from 
one  neighborhooil  to  another,  till  at  length  I  reached 
the  Federal  lines.  At  one  time  we  thought  it  best  to 
travel  in  daylight.  Thei-e  were  ten  of  us  in  company, 
eight  of  us  Unionists  endeavoring  to  reach  the  Fed- 
eml  lines,  Two  were  guides,  I*aden  Pickens  and 
Paul  Pailcn,  We  wdled  at  the  house  of  a  widow 
namwl  Mrs.  Violetta  Markle.  Her  husl3an<l  had 
Ijet'ii  tried  by  a  vigilance  committee  and  shot,  April 
l!l,  1861,  as  11  Unionist.  We  gave  her  the  ctiiinter- 
sign  taisa  voiis,  .She  replied  oui,  ovi,  all  righl,  ami 
llifu  after  preparing  n  meal  for  us,  she  intoriiii.il  us 
that  we  were  near  a  rebel  camp,  ami  advised  us 
lo  lake  the  route  traveled  by  the  guide,  Solomi.u 
Friersou,  who  had  called  at  her  hout^  yesterday  tm 
hip  return  from  a  trip  to  the  Fedend  lines,  to  which 
hi-  had  conveyed  twenty  Unionists  from  Oktibbeha 
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and  Pontotoc  counties.     After  leaving  Mrs.  Markle^s, 
Pickens  climbed  a  tree  and  made  an  observation  of 
the  surrounding  country.     Two*  rebel  encampments 
were  visible,  one  to  tlie  nortli-east,  another  to  the 
north-west.     He  thought  that  we  might  pass  between 
them  without  much  danger.     We  started  on  our  way. 
At  one  point  it  became  nccessaiy  to  travel  on  a  road 
a  short  distance  so  as  to  obviate  tlio  necessity  of  as- 
cending a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill.     We  had  just 
entered  upon  the  road  when  we  saw  a  company  of 
rebel  cavalry  about  half  a  mile  distant.     They  had 
just  appeared  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  behind  which 
they  had  been  concealed  from  view.      They  descried 
us,  and  putting  spurs  to  their  horses  came  rapidly 
toward  us.     We  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  were  about 
to  break  for  the  woods,  when  Paden,  taking  ropes 
from  his  pockets,  told  Bryson  and  Birney  to   put 
their  hands  behind  them,  when  he  securely  bound 
them  with  the  ropes.    As  soon  as  the  cavalry  reached 
us  we  went  to  one  side  of  the  road  to  let  them  pass. 
The  captain,  whose  name  was  Pender,  wished  to 
know  what  this  cavalcade  meant.      Paden  replied 
that  they  had  in  charge  these  two  tories,  and  were 
taking  them  to  camp  to  surrender  them  to  the  general 
in  command,  that  they  might  get  their  just  deserts. 
"  Good,"  said  the  captain,  '*  I'll  go  back  with  you. 
Sergeant  Buford,  take  command,  and  go  on  ;  I'll  go 
back  to  camp  with  these  men." 

On '  the  way  back  Paden  proposed  to  the  captain 
that  we  try  these  men  now,  and  if  they  are  found 
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guilly  shoot  them.  Capt.  Pender  agreed  to  this  at 
once.  He  said  that  was  the  object  of  his  expedition 
at  this  time — to  qiioll  the  disaffected  traitors  to  the 
Coiifederaty.  He  declared  that  it  was  he  that  had 
ordei-od  the  shooting  of  ten  tory  devils  in  the  Pop- 
lar Springs  neigh borliood,  led  hy  one  Melhuselah 
Knight,  as  arrant  a  tory  as  ever  lived.  We  theu  left 
the  road,  and  eomiug  to  a  coi)se  of  dwarf  tamaracks, 
wc  held  a  trial,  and  upon  their  own  eonfeaaioii  con- 
victed Bn'son  and  Birney  of  treason  against  the 
Confederate  States  of  Amerifa.  Paden  and  Pickens 
asked  the  privilege  of  sliooting  the  prisoners.  This 
Capt.  Pender  granted.  Upon  the  pretense  that  they 
had  no  pistols,  Peuder  drew  his  pistols  from  their 
holsters  and  presented  them  to  Paden.  Paden 
lianded  one  to  Pickens.  The  prisoners  were  then 
lionnd  to  two  saplings.  Paden  asked  Pender  to 
give  the  command.  The  captain  told  the  prisoners 
that,  in  eouipassion  to  their  souls,  he  wonid  grant 
them  five  minutes  to  make  their  peace  with  God. 

Birney  said,  "Captain,  wc  have  long  ago  made  onr 
imice  with  onr  God,  Have  you  done  the  same?  " 
Pender  i-eplied,  "  I  have  kille<l  Union  tr.iitors 
enough  to  save  nic." 

He  tlien  gave  the  eoinmand,  "  Make  iraili/,  takk 
AIM,  FIRE.  Pickens  and  Podeu  fired  simultane- 
ously, but  not  at  the  prisoners.  Pender  fell  pierced 
by  two  balls,  and  in  five  minutes  his  soul  had  taken 
its  flight  to  the  bar  of  God.  As  Pender  fell  he  said, 
"  P — n  llie  traitore."  and   withont  nttering  another 
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word  his  spirit  left  its  clay  tenement.  It  l)ecanie 
necessary  to  kill  the  horse,  as  his  presence  would  en- 
danger our  safety.  Bryson  and  Birney  were  un- 
bound,  and  we  pursued  our  journey  rejoicing,  leav- 
ing Pender  where  he  fell.  AV^ithout  further  incident 
of  importance  we  reached  the  Union  lines,  and 
received  a  cordial  welcome. 

Let  me  hear  from  vou  at  vour  very  earliest  con- 

•  •  • 

venience. 

Yours  truly, 

I^.  y.  Yaubrovcjh, 
Allafif  Old  Pilgarlic. 

Having  determined  to  attempt  an  escape  at  all 
hazards,  I  thought  it  would  l)e  well  to  secure  a 
companion  who  would  undertake  with  me  the  peril- 
ous adventure.  Two  are  better  than  one.  After 
due  deliberation,  I  selected  Richard  Malone,  his 
piercing  eye  and  his  intellectual  physiognomy  led  mc 
to  believe  that  if  he  should  consent  to  make  the 
attempt  with  me,  our  prospect  for  success  would  Ik? 
enhanced.  Upon  broaching  the  matter  to  him,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  paper  containing  the  pr()]wi 
route  to  pursue,  mapped  out  clearly.  A  Unionist 
friend  liad  covertly  conveyed  it  to  him.  Gray  Wal- 
ton was  his  name.  For  some  days  Malone  had 
resolved  to  esca|)e  or  jKjrish  in  the  attempt.  With 
all  the  ardor  imparted  by  a  new  born  hope,  we  en- 
tered upon  tlie  formation  of  a  plan  of  escajMi.  We 
went  out  now  upon  every  possible  pretext.  We  i;o 
longer  tried  to  avoid  the  guard  that  came  to  obta'n 
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detachments  ol'  piisoaers  to  do  servile  labor.  Wc 
were  the  first  to  present  ourselves, ourobject being  to 
reconnoitre,  in  order  to  learn  where  guards  were 
stationed,  so  ns  to  determine  the  best  method  of  escap- 
ing throiin;h  the  town  after  leaving  the  prison,  and 
of  jMissiiig  through  the  great  army  that  environed  us. 
During  the  day  we  matle  these  observations,  that  two 
guai-ds  etatioucd  on  the  western  enclosure  attached  to 
the  prison  were  very  eomniunieative  and  very  ver- 
dant, that  after  relief  they  would  eonic  on  tluty 
Again  at  midnight,  that  tlierc  was  a  building  on  the 
.■^(luth  side  of  the  prison,  sixteen  fn-t  distant  from  it, 
wliii-h  extended  lieyond  our  prison,  and  licyond  the 
enelosiire  in  the  rear  of  ihe  prison  in  which  the 
guards  were  stationed.  We  kurneil  that  the  moon 
would  set  alwut  11  i-.M.,  and  we  ascertained  that 
there  were  no  gnanls  ujKin  the  south  side  of  the 
prison  during  the  day.  I  learned  this  by  vol- 
unteering til  gn  fur  water.  Two  guards  accom- 
punie<lnie;  as  I  nciu-ed  the  jirisiiu,  having  drawn 
the  soft  hat  I  was  wraring  doi\n  pretty  weJI,  I 
peereii  fi-om  under  it  and  sauined  thcsurrouudingaas 
closely  as  [Kissible,  obf^erving  where  every  vidctte 
was  htatioiied,  and  gaiuiiig  by  clo^e  scrutiny  all  possi- 
ble information.  We  learned  that  one  of  the  planks 
in  the  fiitor  was  in  a  condition  to  bo  readily  i-emoved. 
The  biiililing  was  placed  on  blocks,  and  the  [ibnks 
were'  naileil  un  perix'ndiculariy.  and  the  ragged  ?dge8 
did  uot  in  some  places  reach  the  ground,  Ajiertures 
were  thus  formed  by  which  we  hoped,  if  once  under 
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the  prison,  egress  might  be  secured.  We  then  hoped 
to  reach  the  building  which  was  about  sixteen  feet 
distant,  on  the  south  side,  and  by  crawling  along 
close  to  it  pass  the  enclosure  on  the  western  end  of 
our  prison  in  which  the  guards  were  stationed. 
Troyer  Anderson,  and  De' Grummond,  Federal 
prisoners,  assisted  by  Hermon  Bonar,  Prince  Shelby, 
and  Gaither  Breckenridge,  Unionists,  managed  to 
raise  the  plank  from  the  floor  and  replace  it  loosely, 
so  that  it  could  be  removed  at  the  opportune  moment. 
Benjamin  Clarke  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Take  me 
along  with  you."  I  referred  him  to  Malone,  w^io  re- 
fused. Clarke  came  back,  and  told  me  that  Malone 
would  not  consent,  and  begged  me  to  try  to  prevail 
upon  Malone  to  agree  to  take  him  with  us.  Said 
he,  "  I  have  been  tried  and  condemned,  and  should  I 
be  shot  my  poor  wife  and  eight  children  will  2)erish.'' 
I  went  to  Malone  and  asked  him  to  consent  to  take 
Clarke  along.  Said  he,  "  No,  Clarke  has  not  nerve 
sufficient  to  face  the  glittering  bayonet,  which  we 
may  have  to  do,  nor  has  he  the  tact  necessary  to  make 
his  way  through  tliis  great  army  without  detection. 
He  would  do  something  that  would  betray  us,  not 
intentionally,  of  course."  As  Malone  was  inexorable, 
I  told  Clarke  that  he  and  Robinson  must  come  half 
an  hour  after  us.  This  (hey  failed  to  do.  They 
dared  not  make  the  attempt,  which  was  indeed  peril- 
ous. This  was  July  4,  1862.  We  improvised  a 
4th  of  July  celebration.  I  was  the  orator  of  the 
day,  and  delivered  a  eulogy  of  our  patriot  fathers 
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wtio  had   fought   ami  hied   to  secure  our  roitntry's 
hhcrty. 

We  may  say  of  these  noble  meu  as  u^as  said  of  the 
cathedral  builder : 

The  band  that  roaoded  Peter's  dome, 
A.nd  groined  the  aisles  ot  Aacieut  Rome, 
Wronght  with  ngad  sincerilyi 
Himself  TrODi  God  lio  t'ould  not  free. 
He  bnilded  better  than  lie  knew— 
The  wmaciouHfatoneto  beauly  grew. 

Yea,  thoy  bnilded  better  tLau  tliey  knew.  They 
erected  a  temple  of  freedom  which  wo  trust  shall  lie 
lasting  as  time.  No  weapon  formed  ugaiost  it  shall 
prosper.  In  the  providence  of  God  no  parricidal 
hand  shall  lie  [wrmitted  to  succeed  in  overthrowing 
this  grand  edifin-,  this  glorious  temple  of  our  coun- 
try's liberties.  I^et  us  endeavor  to  be  worthy  sons  of 
these  noble  sires,  imitate  their  virtues,  prize  the  herit- 
age bofjneathed  to  ua  by  them,  and  jii-eserve  it  unim- 
paired as  a  blessing  to  onr  posterity  forever. 

Brrntbes  there  a  man  with  soul  bo  dead, 
Wbo  Dever  to  liioiseir  hath  said. 
This  ia  my  own,  my  native  land, 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  nithin  him  barnei 
Aa  bo>ue  hia  footsteps  he  bus  tnined 
Prom  wandering  on  ik  foreign  strand  ? 
If  Hooh  there  be,  |^  mark  him  well, 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptnrcs  Bwel). 
Tligh  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boandleas  his  nesllh  na  wish  eon  ilnlm; 
Despite  Iliese  tillHi,  power,  nod  pelT, 
Tlie  wreti-h  rancenlored  nil  in  self, 
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Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And  donbly  dying  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  spmng, 

Unwept,  un honored,  and  unsang. 

Perish  the  hand  that  with  parricidal  intent  would 
apply  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  to  the  fair  fabric 
erected  at  so  great  a  cost  by  our  revered  ancestors. 

Ah,  never  shall  the  land  forget 
How  gashed  the  life-blood  of  the  brave, 

Gnshed  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet 
Upon  the  soil  they  foaght  to  save. 

Oh,  is  there  not  some  chosen  carse, 
Some  hidden  thnnder  in  the  store  of  heaven 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath  to  blast  the  man 
Who  woald  compass  onr  loved  country's  rain  ? 

A  dishonored  grave  and'a  hell  of  torment  will  be 
the  final  fate  of  every  traitor,  and  while  he  lives 
remorse  will  haunt  the  impious  wretch. 

Not  sharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itself  can  find 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind. 
Which,  day  and  night,  doth  dreadfully  accuse. 
Condemns  the  wretch,  and  still  the  charge  renews. 

Such  be  the  doom  of  all  traitors.  May  Jehovah, 
God  of  nations,  blast  all  treasonable  designs  against 
the  best  of  governments,  a  government  founded  upon 
justice  and  equity,  and  promotive  of  all  the  holiest 
interests-  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true  patriot,  and 
philanthropist,  and  only  subversive  of  despotic  prin- 
ciples which  would  impair  human  rights  and  over- 
throw constitutional  liberty. 
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Te9,  my  native  land,  I  love  thee, 
All  i\ty  BcencH  I  love  fnlt  vrell. — 
Lunil  of  every  land  the  pride. 

It  is  voiir  high  jircrogative  and  mine  to  be  able  to 
say.  I  am  an  Anieiif 

Our  glorious  governmeDt  will  livennd  flourish  and  J 
di^lKTigo  innumerable  blessings  brosd^'at^  over  a  smil- 
ing land  long  after  treason  has  Ix^n  consigned  to  an 
infamous  and  gory  grave. 

We  may  not  live  to  see  this  prediction  verified,  biit  ] 
"  It  is  sweet  lo  die  for  onr  conntry," 

and  to  know  that  although  we  perieh  as  ]>atriut  mar-  | 
tyrs,  our  children  and  the  millions  yet  unlKirn  who 
are  to  comt!  into  the  jioasession  of  this  glorious  hcrit- 
ngu,  will  enjoy  during  thtwouiingcycli's  of  tlic  future 
the  perennial  sweets  of  liljerty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity. May  God  speed  the  day  when  the  enemies  of 
our  Ixird  and  of  our  countn.-'s  liberty  shall  be  over- 
thrown. 

I  hee  officers  approaching  who  may  not  be  able  tii 
u]>pi'e<'iate  and  approve  sentiments  such  as  I  am 
iMiniieiating.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  elo.<e  some- 
what ebruiitly  with  this  sentiment : 

Our  Danner:    Now  wove  1 
In  pt^crless  gruudeur  roi 

PmrlnimiDg  far  tliat  frvenien  d.tre 
r>rfenil  the  right  -willi  Hug  nnfurled. 

We  then  sang  with  a  will, 

M<f  uuUDlry.  'li»  of  thee, 
Sweet  lantl  of  liberty,  elv. 
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J.  A.  H.  Spear,  of  ElHsville,  111.,  or  Troyer  An- 
-Jersoii,  sang  a  patriotic  song.     I  remember  but  one 
couplet : 

We've  lofty  hills  and  lovely  vales, 
And  streams  that  roll  to  either  sea. 

It  was  well  receive<l.     Some  of  the  Federal  pris- 
'  oners  started, 

Rally  round  the  flag,  boys, 

Rally  once  again, 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom. 

The  officers  who  had  entered,  now  in  great  anger 
forbade  any  further  patriotic  demonstration.  They 
carried  off  our  flag  which  wo  had  improvised,  and 
told  the  guards  to  inform  them  if  we  disobeyed  their 
orders. 

At  four  o'clock  p.m.,  our*  plan  was  fully  matured. 
At  midnight  (the  moon  having  set  and  tlie  verdant 
guards  l)eing  on  duty)  we  would  raise  the  plank,  get 
under  the  floor,  and,  myself  in  advance,  make  our 
exit  through  one  of  the  a[>ertures  upon  the  soutli  side 
of  tlie  jail,  then  crawl  to  the  building  some  ixteen 
feet  distant,  and  thence  continue  crawling  close  to  the 
building  till  we  had  passed  the  sentinels  in  the  west- 
ern enclosure,  then  rise  and  make  our  way  as 
cautiously  as  possible  to  a  point  in  a  corn-field  in 
view  from  the  prison,  and  where  was  a  garment  sus- 
pended from  a  fence  post.  The  one  who  arrived 
first  must  await  the  other.  A  signal  was  agreed 
upon  to  prevent  mistake.  The  signal  was  to  place 
the  arms  akimbo.     The  countersign,  taiscz  voitSy  the 
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resiKmse,  oui,  oui,  (pro.)  we,  we.  If  the  guartts  ot-^ 
dered  us  to  halt  we  resolved  to  risk  their  fire,  for  our  J 
firm  resolve  was  liberty  or  death. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  learned  that  I  was  a  ml 
ter,  t!iev  with  entire  unanimity  and  great  t'ordiality  I 
ohose  me  chaplain,  and  T  preacheil  to  them  every  even- ' 
ing  as  long  as  I  remained  with  them.  Night  drew  oal 
apace.  Thickdarknesa  settled  upon  prison, camp,and  j 
town,  Murky  clouds  o'erspread  the  sky  and  obscured 
the  stars  as  we  partook  of  onr  ecanty  allowance  of 
corn-bread  and  water — foul,  tepid  water,  I  took  this 
meal  with  the  Federal  prisoners  who  wers  tempora- 
rily incai-cerated  till  after  some  formalities  they  would 
be  sent  to  prison  at  Camp  C^lethorpe,  Ma«on, 
Ga.,  and  other  places.  Their  names  were  Jesse  L. 
McHatton,  Co.  H,  59tli  III.  Vols.,  J.  A.  H,  Spear, 
Ellisvilte,  Fulton  Co.,  111.,  Brocket  and  Benedict, 
35th  R^,  III.  Vol.  Inft,.  Sullivan.  Howell  Trog- 
don,  of  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  M.  Troyer  Anderson,  Fos- 
ter, Lowery,  and  a  German,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Charlie,  who  wore  a  saddler's  kiiife  scwwl  on  his 
coat  sleeve,  Wm,  Sojwr,  Co.  D,  22d  Reg.  lud.  Vol. 
Inft,,  and  DeGrnmmond,  of  Galesbnrg,  111,  The 
brecelips  I  woi-c  were  light  colored.  McHatton  ex- 
changetl  a  pair  of  browu  colored  for  mine,  so  that  1 
Height  l>ptter  evade  tlio  gnartls, 

Atxmt  ten  o'clock  Malone  raised  the  plank,  and  II 
went  under  to  reconnoitre.  I  reraatiic<l  under  thefl 
floor  about  ten  minuleM,  having  learnnl  that  there! 
were   uo  guards   patroling    the  sunlh   side   of  the! 
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prison,  as  we  ftarwl  migiit  be  the  case  after  night.  I 
had  learned  by  observation,  when  returning  with 
water,  that  there  wore  none  during  the  day.  Just  at 
the  noon  of  night  we  heard  tliei-elti'f  called.  Malone 
and  I  tried  to  find  the  prisoners  who  were  to  raise 
tlie  plank,  but  not  being  able  readily  to  do  so  we 
ruised  the  plank  oursi'lves,  and  both  eiioceeded  in 
getting  under  without  much  difficulty.  Malone  hav- 
ing gotten  under  fii-st  was  compelletl,  contrary  to  our 
arrangements,  Uy  take  Uie  lead.  As  be  was  passing 
through  the  aperture  he  made  considerable  noise.  I 
patted  him  upon  the  back  to  indicate  silence  and 
warn  him  of  danger.  He  reached  back,  gave  my 
hand  a  warm  pi-essure  to  assure  mo  that  all  was  right, 
and  passed  out.  I  followed,  I  heard  Malone  in 
advanett  of  me,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not 
sec  him.  As  I  reached  the  point  opposite  the  senti- 
nels in  the  rear,  one  of  them,  apparently  on  the 
alert,  and  startled  by  the  noise,  came  to  the  side  of 
the  enclosure  neai-cat  me,  and  leaning  over  peered 
into  the  darkness.  He  remained  a  ransiderable  time 
in  that  imiuisitive  attitude.  I  remained  very  quiet. 
At  lengtli  he  walked  to  the  door  and  looked  into  the 
prison,  I  moved  on  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  pass- 
ing all  the  sentinels.  It  required  gi-eat  presence  of 
mind  and  vigilant  care  to  puss  them  without  at- 
tracting attention  or  exciting  their  suspicion.  I 
reaehetl  the  pre-arranged  plat-e  of  meeting,  but  Ma- 
lone was  nowhere  to  be  found,  I  gave  ihc  pre- 
concerted   signals,   but   they   elicited  do   response. 
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S(.ine  mistake  hml  bcea  made,  and  after  waiting  a 
long  time  I  was  comi»olled  to  Bet  out  alone.  Not 
being  able  to  rejoin  my  friend,  I  r^ardcd  as  a  great 
ni  is  tort  u  lie.  He  had  the  chart  to  guide  us,  and  after 
i-cachiiig  a  point  fil^oen  miles  north-west  of  Tupelo 
lie  would  be  familiar  with  the  topc^raphy  and 
geogntpiiy  of  the  country.  I  had  frequently  [mssed 
llirongh  Tupelo  in  the  cars,  but  knew  but  little  of 
Ihe  eountry  off  the  railroad  tli rough  which  I  must 
jias.>i.  Somewhat  depressed  in  spirits  by  the  loss  of 
my  compagnon  de  vai/a^Cf  I  resolved  to  reach  my 
family  by  the  safest  and  most  practicable  route.  I 
feared  the  hounds  and  the  cavalry  which  would 
scour  the  country  in  search  of  »s  aa  soon  ns  our  es- 
cape became  known,  I  was  still  in  thcvcry  midst  of 
the  great  rebel  army,  and  found  gi-eat  difficulty  in 
avoiding  the  videtiea  that  seemed  to  be  well-nigh 
omnipresent.  I  soon  found  that  day  was  brighten- 
ing in  the  east,  I  felt  glad  to  think  that  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  gloomy  prison.  I  conid  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  "  I  am  eaoaped  as  a  biixl  out  of  the 
snai-o  of  the  fowler.  The  snare  is  broken  and 
I  am  eseaijeil.  GotI  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  my  enemy."  I  looked  to  the  east,  and  lot 
the  orb  of  day  was  peering  alxive  the  horizon.  I 
must  find  a  place  to  hide.  I  sjieedily  discuvered  a 
small  hut  dense  thicket  amid  a  grove  ot  tnjjelo  trees. 
Tills  giiivc  gave  name  to  tlie  town  ot  Tupelo,  I 
secreted  myself  as  covertly  as  jiossible.  A  tree  with 
low  branches  was  near;  J  would  ascend  this  if  Ihe 
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hoands  should  discover  my  track.  After  the  excite- 
ment and  consequent  mental  strain,  I  tried  to  woo 
tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  and  had 
partially  succeeded,  when  the  noise  and  horrid  din  of 
the  great  encampment  sounding  in  my  ears  startled 
me,  and  drove  far  hence  tlie  winged  Somnus.  Soon 
many  soldiers  passed  and  repassed  me.  I  was  still 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  great  army,  and  liable  to 
discovery  at  any  moment.  I  broke  oif  twigs  and 
covered  myself  with  leaves  and  branches  of  the  un- 
derbrush surrounding  me.  I  was  within  thirty 
yards  of  Old  Town  creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Tombig- 
bee  river,  or  rather  one  of  the  creeks  forming  the 
Tombigbee.  The  soldiers  had  found  a  suitable  pool 
for  bathing,  and  they  passed  and  repassed  all  day ; 
on  one  side  their  path  or  trail  ran  only  six  or  eight 
feet  distant,  on  the  other  the  path  was  but  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  distant  from  my  lair.  About  nine  o'clock 
A.M.  I  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  all  around 
me,  proceeding  from  the  various  encampments.  The 
passing  soldiers,  whose  lowest  tones  were  distinctly 
audible,  said  that  the  artillerists  were  firing  salutes  in 
honor  of  a  great  victory  obtained  over  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  the  peninsula  of  Virginia.  According  to 
their  statements,  his  whole  army,  after  a  succession 
of  losses  during  eight  days'  continuous  fighting,  had 
been  completely  annihilated  at  a  place  named  Mal- 
vern, and  they  were  quite  sure  that  Stonewall  Ja(?k- 
son  would  be  in  Washington  City  within  a  week. 
This  sad  newf5  depressed  me  more  by  fiir  than  the 
10 
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thought  of  tay  own  condition.  The  Jiours  dragged 
heavily.  At  one  time  two  soldiers  canie  witliin  two 
t'tt-t  of  rae  in  searcli  of  blackberries.  I  feared  that 
one  of  them  would  tread  upon  Diy  feet  as  tlie)'  passed 
out  of  the  copse,  but  he  did  uot,  although  lie  must 
iiave  missed  stepping  ujKin  my  feet  by  but  a  few 
inches.  About  noon,  judging  from  the  vertical  raya 
of  the  sun,  two  soldiers  sat  down  at  the  point  closest 
to  me  on  the  nearer  path.  They  were  almost  in  jux- 
tajKisitiou.  Their  lowest  tones  were  frightfully 
audible.  One  of  theoi  informed  his  companion  that 
be  had  Ix^u  in  Tu])eIo  in  the  morning,  and  that  two 
prisoners  had  broke  jail.  They  were  Parson  Aughey 
and  Dick  M&Ione.  He  said  a  big  reward  was  offered 
fur  hringin'  'em  in  dead  or  alive.  He  said:  "  I  seed 
the  cavalry  start  afier  'em  with  two  all-fire^l  big 
packs  of  dogs.  One  pack  weut  this  away,  and  the 
other  that  away.  [I  supposed  heiudicated  thedii-ec- 
tions  by  irointing.]  I'd  give  my  wages  fur  six 
month  to  ketch  ary  one  of  'em.  Think  uv  the  honor 
uv  it,  Jim,  to  ketch  'em  afore  the  dogs  and  cavalry 
did.  Ole  Bragg  wouldn't  rtop  at  a  cool  thousand  or 
two.  Ole  Jurdan  he  were  bad  flustered.  He  was 
a  cavortin'  aroun'  liollerin'  out  Lis  orders  at  the  top 
uv  his  voice,  jest  a  makin'  the  air  blue  with  bis 
cuHsin',  I  wimldn't  be  in  them  prisou  gards'  place 
fill  no  money.  I  seed  them  ofEcei-s  jtnt  the  irons  on 
'em,  an'  they  took  'em  in  ter  that  saaie  Jail  tliet  the 
t«rieri  bed  got  out  on." 
The  other  replied,  "  It  aint  no  use,  Jack  gimeral, 
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far  you  to  talk  about  them  fellers.  I'll  lict  tbey's 
sharp  an'  they'a  safe  a  liklin'  with  stim  of  thar  tory 
friends  hours  ago.  I'll  Iwtthey  aiut  two  miles  from 
towD.  Jack,  you  know  the  Clines  an'  Kavernere, 
they'd  die  ler  eave  a  Union  man,  Tlipy  hid  Jake 
firoome  a  month,  an'  your  own  ronsin  Tillie  Jack, 
she  carried  liim  gnib  till  the  Union  fellers  got  the 
tiling  fixt  np  an'  sent  him  off  ter  the  Yankees — Bill 
Hawkins  a  giden'  a.  squad  of  em'. 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "them  d<^'ll  kum  up 
with  'eni  if  they  hev  haf  a  chance,  an'  they'll  never 
make  it  to  the  Yankee  lines,  sure  as  my  name's  Jim 
BiJIick." 

Soon  one  of  them  arose  and  struck  al)ush  almost 
above  my  heail.  I  thought  that  he  had  discovered 
meand  was  about  to  rise  and  iiin,  when  I  heard  bim 
eay  to  his  comrade,  "Bill,  that  was  the  bluest  snake 
I've  seen  lately,  a  regular  water  moccasin,  but  it  got 
ofl'  inter  the  bushes.  1  reckin'  it's  makin'  fur  tiie 
creek,  kase  they  don't  git  for  from  water." 

I  began  to  feel  somewhat  uncomfortably  situated 
when  I  learned  that  I  was  in  close  proximity  to  a 
large  and  poisonotia  snake,  but  I  would  have  much 
preferred  meeting  an  anaconda,  Itoa  eonstrictor,  oi" 
e\'cn  the  deadly  cobra  di  cnpcllo,  rather  than  those 
vile  eeceseionists,  thirsting  for  innocent  blood.  They, 
too,  jtassed  on  and  left  me  to  gloomy  rnmination. 
Presently  a  large  number  coming  from  the  ci-cck 
were  about  to  enter  tliis  thicket  in  quest  of  berries, 
when  one  of  their  number  swore  that  there  wpt'oi»(i 
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l>erriea  in  that  tliitbet.  He  had  been  lliere  last  overl- 
ing with  a  crowd  and  cleaned  them  out  teetotallv. 
He  tlieii  took  tliem  to  a  place  where  he  said  thcre 
were  plunty  of  berries,  much  to  ray  relief.  I  thought 
this  5th  of  July  was  the  longest  day  I  had  ever 
known.  The  sun  was  so  long  in  reaching  the  zenith, 
and  so  long  in  passing  down  the  steep  ecliptic  way  to 
the  Occident,  But  as  all  days',  however  long  seem- 
ingly, come  to  an  end,  so  did  this.  The  stars  came 
glittering  one  by  one,  I  soon  recogntzeil  that  old, 
staunch,  and  immovahic  friend  of  all  travelers  on 
the  underground  railway,  the  polar  star  Rising 
from  my  lair,  I  was  soon  homeward  bound,  guided 
by  the  north  star  and  an  oriental  eonstoltation. 
Plunging  into  a  dense  wood,  I  found  my  rapid  ad- 
vau«  impeded  by  the  undergrowth,  and  jiail  great 
difficulty  in  following  my  heavenly  guides,  as  the 
ovcrarcliiiig  boughs  of  the  great  oaks  rendered  them 
invisible  or  dimly  st-en,  I  came  to  the  crock — Old 
Town  creek.  At  that  place  it  was  deep  and  wide.  I 
found  a  place  where  a  fallen  tree  partly  spanned  it. 
1  walked  on  the  trunk  till  I  nearly  reached  its  ter- 
minus, then  I  ran  and  jumped  as  far  as  I  could.  I 
aiightcil  near  the  further  shore,  in  water  only  up  to 
my  arm-pits.  I  spee<iily  reache<l  the  tiry  ground 
aud  hastened  onward.  The  water  i^uenched  my  rag- 
ing thirst,  but  1  was  very  hungry,  tii-ed,  and  sleepy. 
1  at  length  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  a  large  water-oak, 
i-psolving  to  take  only  a  nap,  and  then  riwe  and  pur- 
sue ray  journey.     When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  rising. 
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I  arose  full  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  much  precious 
time.  Though  somewhat  refreshed  bv  my  sf.iuml 
sleep,  my  hunger  was  almost  unendurable,  and  I  was 
famishing  from  thirst.  At  length  I  descried  a  small 
log  house  bva  roadside.  In  the  distanee  I  could  see 
tents.  Feeling  sick  and  faint.  I  resolved  to  go  to  the 
house  to  obtain  water,  and  if  I  liked  the  appearand' 
of  the  inmates,  reveal  my  condition  and  ask  lor  aid. 
I  never  had  much  difficulty  in  discerning  between  ii 
Unionistand  secessionist  family.  The  bile  and  bilter- 
nesa  of  the  rabid  seeessionist  was  patent,  and  readily 
revealed  his  true  character.  He  gloried  in  making 
bis  proclivities  known.  TheUnionist  was  unlina- 
rily  reticent,  unless  he  was  playing  the  role  of  a 
secesiiionifit,  and  even  then  liis  theatrical  performanw 
was  transparent  to  one  who  had  himself  found  it 
necessary  upon  occasion  to  assume  that  guise,  or  to 
one  who  had  mingled  with  both  classes  and  had  stud- 
ied their  idiosyncrasies. 

I  went  to  the  door  of  the  log  etUfice  and  knocked. 
A  gruff  voice  said,  "Come."  I  entered,  buta  glance 
revealed  to  me  the  character  of  the  proprietor.  I  did 
not  like  his  physiognomy.  He  looked  the  villain. 
A  sinister  expression,  a  countenance  i-eveuling  no 
intellectuality  esccptasort  of  low  cunning.  Iioiv  lit-ti- 
mony  that  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  lo  repose 
confidence  in  ihe  possessor  of  such  villainon;^  Ibuks. 
I  asked  for  water,  intending  to  drink  and  leave  \w 
pnde  domicile.  He  iJoJnted  to  the  bucket  witliout 
speaking.      A  gourd  dip^wr  was  floating  njiou  tlie 
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surface  of  the  water  wliich  filled  it.  I  drank  and 
bade  him  good-bye,  and  took  my  departure,  glad  to 
escape  eo  easily.  I  hud  procottled  but  a  few  steps 
when  I  heard  the  conimnml,  halt !  uttered  in  a  sten- 
torian tone.  Upon  looking  biiekward  I  saw  two 
soldiera  within  a  few  steps.  One  was  presenting  a 
doublc-barrelixi  gnn,  the  Other  was  lieiivily  armed, 
I  asked  the  soldier  who  had  given  the  command  by 
what  authority  he  halted  me,  to  which  he  replietl,  "  I 
know  you,  sir,  I  have  heard  you  preach  frequently, 
you  are  Parson  Aughey,  and  you  were  arrested  and 
lodged  in  prison  at  Tupelo,  I  was  in  Col.  Mark 
Lowrcj''a  regiment  yesterday,  and  learned  that  you 
had  broken  jail,  and  now,  sir,  you  must  return.  My 
name  is  D«u  Barnes.  You  may  have  heard  of  me." 
I  had  indeed  heard  of  him.  His  father  had  held  the 
office  of  postmaster.  His  son  had  systematically 
robbed  the  mail,  and  for  along  time  eluded  detection. 
A  detective,  at  length,  through  a  decoy  letter,  dis- 
c-overetl  his  guilt.  Wheu  he  was  arreeted  the  letter 
with  its  contents  was  found  upon  his  person.  While 
being  oinvcycd  to  prison  he  esisipeil  from  the  officer, 
fled  to  >ia[K>leon  or  Helena,  ArkansHS — was  followed, 
brought  back,  and  incarcerated  iu  jail  at  Pontotoc. 
As  the  evidence  against  him  was  positive  and  admit- 
te<l  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  would  have  been  con- 
victed and  scut  to  the  penitentiary,  but  fortunately 
for  this  criminal,  at  this  junctui-e Missiesippi  seceded. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  authorities  was  re- 
garded at  an  end — a  volte proscpii  was  entered  in  the 
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case  of  Barnes,  and  lie  was  liberated  and  soon  after 
joined  the  Confederate  army. 

Soon  Barnes  eame  to  me  and  said,  "  Parson,  I  feel 
sorry  for  you,  I  can  sympathize  with  you  for  I  was 
once  in  a  tight  place  myself,  and  would  have  been 
much  pleased  to  have  found  a  friend  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  Now,  if  you  w  ill  pay  me  a  reasonable 
sum  I  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  escaping." 
I  distrusted  Barnes^  sincerity,  but  could  not  make 
the  matter  worse  by  accepting  his  proffered  aid.  He 
named  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  the  reason- 
able sum  to  secure  his  connivance  at  my  escape.  I 
proffered  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  It  was  ac- 
cepted, and  I  paid  it  over  to  him.  When  he  had 
secured  the  money,  he  said,  with  a  sardonic  laugh, 
"I  was  just  playing  off  on  you.  You  must  go  back 
to  prison.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  d^-d  tories,  and 
wish  they  were  all  in  h — 1."  They  then  brought  me 
into  the  presence  of  General  Jordan,  whose  head- 
quarters were  still  at  the  place  where  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  meet  him  at  first.  The  proprietor  of  the 
log  cabin  was  named  David  Hough.  He  accompa- 
nied Barnes  and  Eph.  Hennon,  as  they  returned  me 
to  the  rebel  authorities.  Barnes  proclaimed,  as  he 
passed  through  the  camps,  his  good  fortune,  and  re- 
ceived the  congratulation  of  the  soldiei*s.  H(»  re- 
ceived everywhere  an  ovation.  ItVas  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal march,  which  he  enjoyed  greatly. 

I  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  As  Barnes 
would  stop  and  recount  his  heroic  and  marvelous  ex- 
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jiloit  ill  arresting  me,  the  soldiers  would  i^i-oml  nrouiid 
mo,  gazing  and  hurling  at  me  a  torrent  of  qnesUoiis. 
Tliey  wanted  me  to  tell  tliem  where  Maloncwus,  and 
iisHiiretl  me  that  old  Brag^  would  lie  d — d  glad  lo  see  • 
me.  After  running  this  gaiuitlet  for  horn's,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  august  presence  of  Gen,  Joixlan.  He 
said,  "'Where  is  Malono?"  1  told  him  thut  I  did 
not  know — that  I  had  not  seen  him  after  I  Jiad  left 
tlie  prison.  Ho  refused  lo  cre<lit  any  of  my  state- 
ments. He  tuld  me  that  Malonc  would  soon  be 
brought  ill,  dead  or  alive.  He  could  not  evade  the 
hounds  and  the  cuvalry.  He  hojKHl  to  heaven  tliat 
they  might  L'Uk-h  him  speedily,  that  we  might  die  to- 
gether. He  then  ordered  a,  gunnl  to  wnduet  me  to  a 
lilacksmith'a  shop.  He  ordered  the  blacksmith  to 
forge  fetters — bands  and  ehain — so  large  mid  strong 
that  I  might  be  so  securely  mimaeled  as  to  prevent 
the  least  possibility  of  my  giving  them  the  slip  till  I 
had  expiated  my  crimes  upon  the  gallows.  The 
blaek^mith  was  oi-dere<l  to  put  the  Itauds  on  while 
rwl  hot,  and  my  bouls  were  burnt  in  the  proeess  of 
ironing.  It  was  (juite  ]>ainful,  though  the  blacksmith 
was  as  gentle  as  passible.  Gen.  Jordan  stood  by 
with  drawn  swoi'd,  su{)enn tending  the  execution  of 
his  order. 

The  blacksmith  said,  "  TaUes  rotw."  I  replied, 
"  Out,  oni."  He*  gave  me  his  name,  and  embraccni 
every  opiwrtimily  of  oflciing  a  word  of  comfort. 
He  was  a  Unionist,  He  asked  Gen.  .lordun  to  allow 
me  to  go  to  fais  house  and  get  sometliing  to  cat,  but 
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his  request  was  arrogantly  refused.  I  think  his 
name  was  Monday  or  Friday.  I  remember  that  it 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  days  of  the  week.  I 
thus  associated  it  in  my  mind  at  the  time.  He  told 
Gen.  Jordan  that  he  had  never  manacled  a  man,  and 
waS  averse  to  obeying  such  an  order.  The  General 
told  him  to  go  to  work  at  once,  or  go  to  prison. 
The  blacksmith  only  obeyed  upon  compulsion. 

"  Iron  him  securely ,  securely,  «?V,"  was  the 
Greneral's  oft  repeated  order.  The  ironing  caused 
me  much  pain,  my  ankles  being  long  discolored  from 
the  effects.  By  wearing  shackles  so  long,  ulcers  were 
formed  which  have  left  life-long  scars.  After  I  was 
secured  by  these  manacles,  they  assisted  me  to  re- 
mount the  horse.  I  was  compelled  to  ride  sidewise. 
The  irons  prevented  me  from  riding  astride.  I  told 
Gen.  Jordan  that  I  had  been  told  that  iron  had  be- 
come scarce  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  but  that  he 
had  given  me  an  abundant  supply.  I  was  conducted 
under  guard  to  Tupelo.  Upon  my  arrival  the 
provost  marshal  and  commander  of  the  post  were 
much  rejoiced  to  see  me.  They  l)ecame  hilarious. 
Barnes,  in  grandiloquent  style,  stateil  that  I  had 
attempted  to  bribe  him,  that  he  had  listened  to  my 
proposition  with  indignation,  and  when  he  had  got- 
ten the  money  did  what  he  regarded  was  his  duty. 
The  commander  replied  that  all  of  the  property  of 
traitors  was  theirs,  and  commended  Barnes  for  de- 
ceiving me  after  he  had  secured  the  bribe.  He  also 
recommended  Barnes  for  promotion  for  his  heroic 
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and  patriotic  act  in  arresting  rae,  and  for  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity. 

Tlic  provost  marshal  said  to  me:  "  Why  did  you 
attempt  to  leave  us?" 

"  Because,  air,  your  prison  was  so  filthy,  yonr  fere 
eo  meagre  and  unwholesome,  and  yonr  treatment  so 


harsh,  cruel,  a 
dure  it  and  aur\ 

"Parson,  yo 
flee  when  no  mai 
bold  as  a  lion,' 


idictive,  that  I  could  not  long  en- 


know  the  bible  says,  'the  wicked 
m  pursueth,  but  the  righteous  are  as 
You  must  have  beeu  guilty  of 
crime  or  yon  would  uot  have  attempt<?d  to  escajw." 

"  I  confess  to  the  truth  of  some  of  the  chaises 
made  against  me,  and  yet  hold  that  I  am  innocent  of 
any  crime  against  God  or  man  for  which  I  am 
amenable  to  the  state  or  Confederate  states.  As  to 
pursuit,  I  think  two  companies  of  cavalry  with 
blood-hounds  would  indicate  quite  vigorous  pursuit." 

"You  shall  never  be  remanded  to  the  prison  von 
left;  rest  assured  of  that.  Did  any  of  the  prisoners 
know  of  or  aid  you  in  your  escape  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  none  of  them  knew  anything  about  it," 

"  Are  you  telling  the  truth?"  - 

'*  I  am." 

"Where  IS  Malone?" 

"  I  know  uot.  I  uever  saw  him  after  I  left  tiie 
prison."' 

"  lie  cannot  escape.  He  will  be  brought  in,  dead 
or  alive.  Why  did  you  attempt  to  bril)e  Dan 
Barnes  ?  " 
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"  It  was  his  own  offer.  I  knew  that  his  cupidity 
was  great,  and  tlioiiglit  it  no  harm  to  accept  his 
proffered  venal  aid.  If  Barnes  had  hia  deserts,  he 
would  now  be  immuretl  in  (he  [renitentiary  at  hard 
labor." 

"  Did  tlie  jury  that  tried  him  a<x}iiit  him? " 

"  No,  the  seceiwion  of  Mississippi  alone  waved  him. 
I  refer  yon  to  Col.  Tison.  He,  being  marnhal  ol 
North  Mississippi,  arrestwi  Barnes.  He  found  on 
his  person  the  evidence  of  his  guih — tlie  money  and 
drafts  stolen  when  he  robbei!  the  mail." 

I  might  say  here,  that  after  tliis  Barnes  wils  in 
company  with  several  soldiers,  boon  companions  of 
his.     One  of  them,  named  ManesB,  said  to   Burnetii 

reply  ta  some  faneiful  story  that  he  had  been  tell- 
Dg,  "  Now,  Dan,  you  know  tliat  that  is  a  lie,"  Dan, 
a  anger,  said, "  If  you  repeat  that  I  will  shoot  yon." 
Manem  replied,  "  We  all  know  it  isn't  trite." 
Barnes  immediately  shot  Manesa,  and  then  Hod  to 
CJhcpuItepec,  Alalmma.  Was  pursued,  ovei-taken,  and 
arresteil.  On  their  return,  near  the  place  where 
Barnes  had  shot  Mnness,  near  Poden's  mills,  the 
guard,  three  of  whom  were  bmthers  of  the  nuirdered 
man,  held  a  consultation,  whieh  resulted  In  adeeisJon 
to  inflict  summary  jmnishnient  upon  the  muitleror. 
He  had  escaj>e<l  the  penalty  due  his  crime  iji  robbing 
the  mail,  and  they  feared  that  if  they  returne<l  him 
to  the  army  he  might  escajw  merited  puni.'^hment. 
They  corapelled  him  to  dig  his  own  grave,  and  tbcn 
they  hanged  him  and  buried  him  in  the  grave  he  had 
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dug.     His  iloom  was  just,  and  no   tears  were  shed 
over  his  tn^ic  fate. 

Some  of  the  geueral  officers  entered  the  provost 
marshal's  office.  After  a  short  coDsultatiou,  one  of 
them,  approadiing  tue,said,  "You  will  be  shot  within 
an  hour.  If  you  have  auy  message  for  your  friends 
jou  may  write  it,  and  I  will  see  to  its  delivery." 

I  wrote  thus: 

Tupelo,  Miss.,  July  7,  I8fi3. 

My  Dear  Wife — I  must  die  within  an  hour,  so 
General  Bragg  has  this  moment  informed  me.  This 
is  tlie  la^t  letter  yon  will  ever  receive  from  me.  I 
die  bccnuiie  I  have  pursued  unswervingly  what  1  rv- 
garded  as  my  duty  to  my  God  and  my  country.  I 
would  not,  even  for  the  consideration  of  loug  life 
and  the  endearments  of  a  happy  home,  prove  recreant 
to  duty  and  swerve  from  fidelity  to  a  government 
that  has  never  infringed  my  rights  of  person  or 
property. 

To  the  kind  protetling  care  of  a  eoven ant-keeping 
God  I  commit  you  and  our  dear  Kate  and  the  un- 
born babe,  whof-e  face  in  this  world  I  will  never  see. 
<lod  has  promised  to  be  the  hiisljand  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatlier  of  the  fatherless,  and  he  la  faitliful 
who  has  promised.  I  die  at  the  hands  of  cruel,  im- 
placable, and  vindii--tive  men,  my  own  and  my 
country's  enemies.  This  is  the  hour  and  jmwer  of 
darkness,  but  it  is  ray  time  to  die.  My  hour  has 
come.  It  is  appointed  unto  man  once  .o  die.  Of 
man  the  scriptures  say,  his  days  are  determined,  the 
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nunibor  of  liis  months  is  with  thee.  There  is  an 
appointed  bound  that  he  cannot  pass.  The  wicked 
go  when  their  cup  of  iniquity  is  full,  the  righteous 
when  they  have  fulfilled  the  mission  appointed  them 
by  Jehovah.  Our  Savior  was  slain  by  wicked  men  car- 
rying out  according  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will 
their  own  murderous  purpose,  as  Peter  declared  at  Pen- 
tecost, Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  coun- 
sel and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucifial  and  slain.  Kiss  our 
darling  Kate  for  me.  T  have  no  fear  of  death.  I 
go  trusting  in  Jesus.  We  will  meet  beyond  the 
river.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell. 
Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  H.  Augiiey. 

I  wrote  within  the  lines  an  occasional  word  in 
phonography,  which  read  thus:  Inform  Generals 
Nelson  and  Rosecrans  of  my  re-arrest  and  mv  sad 
fate. 

I  was  then  placed  under  guard  and  conducted  to  a 
small  room  in  a  hotel  till  preparations  might  be 
made  for  my  death  by  shooting.  Two  guards  re- 
mained in  the  room  with  their  guns  with  bayonets 
fixed,  with  strict  orders  to  shoot  or  bayonet  me  if  I 
made  the  least  show  of  an  attempt  at  esca]3e.  There 
were  two  guards  also  stationed  just  outside  the  door, 
with  the  same  orders,  to  be  enforced  if  necessary. 

I  remained  in  this  room  an  hour  or  more,  suppos- 
ing that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  for  my 
execution  were  completed  I  would  be  led  to  death. 
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Aftor  a  time  orders  came  aud  I  was  marched  into 
the  presence  of  the  officers,  fieiieral  Bragg  said, 
"  We  have  concluded  to  hang  you." 

I  replied,  "I  deprecate  tliat  mode  of  execution. 
Do  please  shoot  rae." 

He  then  said,  "You  will  also  have  a  trial,  and  if 
it  restillH  ill  conviction,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt, 
you  will  l>e  hanged  in  the  presence  of  the  army." 

The  guards  were  then  ordered  to  take  chaise  of 
Die.  My  chain  was  so  short  that  I  could  only  step 
about  ten  inches.  I  could  just  set  my  heel  in  step- 
ping even  with  the  toe  of  the  opposite  foot.  They 
brought  me  to  the  same  old  prison.  When  I  en- 
tered it,  my  old  friends,  the  true,  tried,  and  tmsted 
prisoners  who  Btill  sur^-ived,  crowded  around  me. 
Captain  Bruce  addressed  me  in  his  facetious  manner. 
In  pri.'^on  his  wit  had  beguiled  many  a  tedious  hour. 
His  humor  waa  the  pure  Attic  salt. 

"Parson  Aiighey,  you  are  welcome  hack  to  my 
hotel,  though  you  have  played  us  rather  a  scurvy 
trick  in  leaving  without  giving  me  or  any  of  ua 
the  least  inkling  of  your  intention,  or  settling  your 
bill." 

X  replied,  "Captain, it  was  hardly  right,  but  I  did 
not  like  your  fare,  and  your  hotel  was  Badly  infested 
with  chinches,  chiggers,  ticks,  aud  graybucks." 

"  Well,  you  do  not  seem  to  have  iareil  better  since 
you  left,  for  you  have  returned." 

"Captain,  my  return  is  the  result  of  i-oercion. 
Some  who  oppose  this  principle  when  applied  to 
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themselves  have  no  scruples  in  enforcing  it  ujwn 
others. 

*  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
'  With  good  opinion  of  the  law, ' 

is  an  old  saw,  and  the  truth  of  proverbs  is  seldom 
affected  by  the  lapse  of  time.  I  am  your  guest  by 
<x)mpulsion,  but  remember  I  will  leave  you  upon  the 
first  opportunity." 

Upon  hearing  this  statement,  an  officer  present, 
named  Cecil  Hindman,  with  a  bitter  imprecation, 
said  that  when  I  next  crossed  the  threshold  of  that 
building  it  would  be  to  go  to  cross  the  railroad  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

The  prisoners  gathered  around  me  upon  the  exit 
of  the  officers,  and  I  related  to  them  my  adventures. 
They  then  informed  me  of  what  had  occurred  during 
my  absence.  At  roll  call  the  next  morning  we  were 
missed.  Clarke  was  taken  out  to  guide  a  company 
in  search  of  you.  The  guards  on  duty  during  the 
night  were  put  under  arrest.  Your  method  of  escape 
was  speedily  discovered  and  the  guards  were  released, 
as  they  were  not  at  fault.  The  floor  was  spiked 
down,  the  guards  increased  in  number,  and  greater 
vigilance  enjoined.  The  prisoners  were  questioned 
as  to  whether  they  knew  of  your  escape  or  had  in 
any  way  contributed  to  effect  it.  We  all  positively 
denied  any  knowledge  of  or  complicity  in  the  escape. 
They  asked  me  if  I  had  given  the  oflBcers  any  infor- 
mation about  their  knowledge  oi  our  designs  and 
co-operation  in  effecting  them.     I  told  them  that  I 
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hail  jiositively  deiiiiHl  that  any  pxoept  Alulone  and 
myself  were  privy  to  our  plans.  Was  this  right? 
Is  falsehood  ever  jiistifialilc? 

If  I  hiid  revealed  the  aid  received  froni  my  fellow- 
priwiners  tlicy  woiiM  have  been  severely  .punished, 
j)Grhap3  some  of  Uiein  capitally,  at  once.  And  my 
feHow-pri.souLrs  woidd  have  regarded  me  as  a  base 
iiigrjite,  and  woidil  not  a  second  time,  as  they  did, 
have  risked  their  lives  to  set  me  free  and  save  my 
life.  We  ought  to  speak  every  man  tnith  to  his 
neighbor,  but  those  secessionists,  tliirsting  for  innocent 
blood,  were  in  no  true  sense  our  neighbors,  though 
too  near  neighbors,  in  regard  to  physical  proximity, 
for  our  welfare.  In  order  to  save  life  we  may  take 
life,  and  niny  we  not  deceive  by  words,  and  be  guilt- 
less, those  who  would  use  their  knowledge  to  destroy 
the  iniioceni?  Tasked  Benjamin  Clarke,  when  he 
was  remanded  to  prison,  to  give  ua  the  particulars  of 
the  pursuit  of  Mulone  and  myself  by  the  cavalry  and 
blood-lioiuids,  to  which  request  he  assented. 

UENJAMIN  CLAItKK'ilHTOKY. 

"You  were  not  missed  till  roll-call  in  the  morning. 
Your  name  was  the  first  on  the  roll.  This  man  [lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  prisoner]  is  a  great 
mimic.  When  lie  tries  he  can  beat  a  nioi'king  bird. 
He  can  mimic  auy  man's  %oiec.  He  can  call  up  any 
animal  or  bird  when  he  wants  to  shoot  it.  This  man, 
Will  Croghan's  hia  name,  sung  out, '  Here.'  Some  of 
Uh  that  knowed  you  was  gone  looked  round,  thinkin' 
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it  was  j*o«r  voice.  When  they  got  to  Malone's  naiuf , 
Jim  Benton  sung  out  present,  but  he  wasn't  no 
mimic,  and  the  officer  called  out  ^iu,  I>ick  >[alone, 
an*  uohmly  answered.  He  then  stopi>od  adlingthe 
roll  and  sent  out  an  onlerlv.  It  wasn't  long  till  old 
Bra^,  Hanlt-e,  and  some  other  officers  romp  into  thi^ 
priaon  in  a  hurry.  The  officer  commen<vd  calling  thu 
rollagin.  Croghan  wasafeard  to  thirp,  an'  ihcy  fiiund 
tliot  you  and  Malonc  was  gone.  Bra^^  N[orni«I 
touud  a  s(>ell,  and  afore  long  I  was  sent  i'or.  Thpy 
told  me  to  mount  a  horse  a  nigger  was  holdin'.  I 
done  so,  and  we  all  started  ufF.  Tlity  told  mo  to 
guidethem  straight  to  Poiien's  mill.  We  hnd  twciily- 
fi%-e  caviiliy  men  and  forty  dogs.  They  started  with 
that  many,  sivin'  they  might  have  to  8C|mrute  to  fol- 
low different  tmils.  How  the  hounds  did  howl  and 
yelp.  To  give  yon  a  chance,  I  took  'em  round  hy 
Bull  Mountain,  up  one  hill  an'  down  the  Minie,  an' 
up  another.  They  wantwl  to  find  some  of  your  eloue 
in  the  prison  to  lot  the  dogs  git  a  scent,  t  thought 
Ales.  Sjwar,  that  Federal  prisouer  from  Klli«villf, 
Illinois,  an'  you  hail  traded  pant^,  so  you  oonid  git  ii 
dark  pair  so  as  to  git  by  the  guards,  but  they  wnjH'ut 
none  the  wizer  for  me  knowin' tbat.  Well,  nigh  on 
to  4  o'clock  in  the  eveiun'  we  struck  a  trail.  Tliu 
bounds  follered  it  lively.  I  vnxz  awful  feared  it  wuz 
yourn,  still  I  thought  you  wotildeut  be  sioh  a  fi>ol  ns 
to  go  off  on  a  straight  shoot  for  Fullon,  where  they 
took  US  on  our  way  here,  an*  where  all  the  roads  waz 
picketed.  The  trail  was  frcsli,  and  the  hounds  got 
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about  a  mile  nliead.  All  at  oiioc  wc  kiiowed  lliej-  had 
treed  their  giinie,  an'  agiu  I  jiat  trembled  in  my  boota 
for  fear  it  wax  yuii.  We  lopod  along  as  fast  aa  we 
could,  but  tlie  grtmnd  got  swampy  ati'  the  buslies 
waz  thick,  an'  drekly  we  knowed  the  dogs  hc-d  eome 
up  witli  Bonie  big  varmint,  an'  it  was  giviii  'em  bat- 
tle, and  they  waz  gittiu'  the  wust  of  tlie  skrimmage. 
We  bed  an  awful  time  to  git  through  the  ehapai'ral, 
an'  we  had  to  go  out  of  our  way  a  long  trip  to  git 
round  a  sloo.  But  wlieo  we  did  come  up  with  the 
dogs  they  hed  killed  an  awful  big  bar.  But  afore  he 
knocked  under  he'd  got  his  work  in  on  the  doga,  an' 
you  may  never  b'leve  me  agio  ef  there  wazzent  four- 
teen dogs  lyin'  dead  as  herrin's  an'  gome  more  com- 
pletely iized  up.  The  best  eentin'  hound  viaz  lyin' 
close  to  the  ded  bar,  and  the  bar's  jaws  was  dozed 
on  one  of  his  hind  legs  like  a  vise.  Wegothia  jaws 
loase,  but  the  dog's  leg  waz  mashed  into  a  jelly,  an' 
we  hed  to  shoot  him  to  put  him  out  of  hiz  mizerj-. 
Well,  these  cavalry  fellows  swore  they  wazzent  goin' 
to  leave  till  they  hed  tried  some  of  the  bar  steaks. 
They  drug  the  carcass  of  the  bar  half  a  mile  to  a 
hummock,  an'  rolled  up  logs  till  they  hed  made  a  big 
log-heap,  then  sot  it  on  fire,  skinned  the  bar,  sliced 
off  the  nice  steaks,  an'  jist  enjoyed  themselves.  'Fore 
this  waz  done  it  waz  very  dark,  an'  the  cap'n  in 
chaise  of  the  squad  sed  he  reckonefl  they'd  best  go 
inter  cami>  fer  the  night.  'Twazcut  fur  from  Fulton. 
'Bout  midnight  ten  of  these  fellers  stole  off  to  go  to 
Madam  Buiiderberg's,  iu  Fulton.     She  kep  a  bagnio 


on  the  edge  of  town.  Thej-  got  into  a  row  with 
Bome  rouglis  that  waz  there  an'  hed  monopolized  all 
thegirls,  and  Bill  Sncdiker  and  Jo  Rncker  was  killed, 
on'  Nath  Downs  waz  liiiit  bad.  They  had  a  tough 
time  gitten  back,  Tlie  cap'n  lied  to  leave  Downs  at 
a  eettler's  raliiu,  an'  sent  the  settler  fer  a  doctor,  but 
before  the  doctor  kum  Downs  bed  gone  wher  tliej- 
don't  need  no  doctors,  fur  as  we  know.  Well,  'twas 
nigh  about  noon,  an'  the  cap'n  eaid  we'd  bnry  Downs 
decent  afore  we  left,  so  we  bed  dinner  fust  of 'n  the 
bar,  then  we  dug  a  grave  'en  buried  Downs  with  the 
honors  of  war,  I  thought  about  escapin',  but  there 
wazent  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  Thedoga  was  allowed 
to  tackle  the  bar,  an'  there  wazont  much  of  bniin,  as 
the  cap'n  colled  him,  left  after  they  had  doneeatisfied 
their  appetites.  The  cap'n,  Hindman  I  think  waz 
his  name,  was  purly  bad  flustereil.  He'd  give  me 
his  compass,  an'  I,  hopin'  to  escape,  pertended  I'd 
dropped  it  accidental  in  the  swamp.  The  cap'n  waz 
mad  as  blazes,  an'  swore  m  us  than  old  Van  Doru 
when  he  foun'  out  the  parson  and  Malone  hod  broke 
jail.  He  told  me  I  must  git  them  to  Paden's  mill 
agin  night,  or  he'd  tie  me  up  by  the  thumbs.  I  told 
him  that  was  onpossible.  He  said  onpo.s.sible  or  not 
it  must  be  did.  Well,  we  started  off,  beariu'  north- 
east. We  passed  right  by  my  house.  I  said,  "Cap'n 
lea  make  some  inquiries  here."  We  pulled  up  before 
the  door,  it  opened  an*  my  wife  an'  children  come  to 
to  the  door.  I  got  down  ofn  the  horse  an'  they  all 
gathered  about  me  like  so  many  bees.     Lilly  May, 
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the  baby,  nestled  her  head  in  my  bosom.  Jim  6aid, 
'  Pa,  we've  been  workiii'  like  beavers  since  you  waz 
taken  away  from  iis.  You'll  find  the  crops  all  i-igbt. 
Ma  heljMjd  us,  too,'  Jnst  then  the  cap'n  ordered  me 
to  mountmy  horee.  'OIi,  pa,'  the  children  shouted, 
'Ain't  you  come  home  to  stay?'  but  the  cap'n  hur- 
ried on,  and  the  last  sight  Ihadof  my  wife  and  babes 
they  waz  all  weepin'  as  ef  their  hearts  would  break, 
an'  Its  the  last  sight  of  'em  I  ever  expect  to  have  in 
this  world. 

lie  stopped  to  weep  and  we  all  wept  in  sympathy 
with  him.  "When  wc  got  to  Mackej-'a  creek,"  he  con- 
tinued, "near  Padeu's  mill,  weeampcd  fur  the  night. 
Next  mornin',  bright  an'  early,  we  rode  up  to  Mr. 
Paden's.  The  oap'n  told  Mr.  Paden  he  had  a  dis- 
agreeable duly  to  perform.  He  had  been  ordered  to 
search  his  premises  for  a  prisoner — a  son-iii-law  of 
hizzen  tliat  bed  broke  jail  at  Tupelo.  Mr.  Paden 
said  he  might  search,  but  they  would  find  no  one. 
They  searched  the  house 'upstairs  and  down,  then 
sent  a  squad  to  the  negro  quarters,  another  to  the 
mills,  but  their  errand  waz  a  bootless  one. 

Again  he  stopped  to  weep,  we  all  wept  with  him. 
Saying,  "  Excuse  me  I  could  not  help  it,"  he  contin- 
ued :  "  Your  wife  sot  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlor,  pale 
as  death.  Befuro  we  left  she  came  to  the  dtmr  and 
looked  at  tlie  hounds  and  listened  to  tlieir  Imwliug. 
Her  hands  were  clasjied  together,  Onee  I  saw  her 
lips  move.  I  thought  she  was  jn-aying.  I  stood 
near  her,  but  I  did  not  hear  her  r^peak.     I  think  she 
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pouldent  speak  for  sorrow.  Oh,  how  my  heart  bled 
for  her,  au'  how  uiicli  I  wanted  (o  tell  her  that  I 
believed  you  waz  safe  in  the  Federal  lines,  but  I 
could  not  git  a,  chance  to  do  no  without  nutioo,  X  got 
a  chance  to  say  to  her  father,  I  helieved  you  waz  safe 
in  Rienzi  by  this  time,  an'  I  told  him  to  UAl  bis 
daughter  so,  whiclil  haint  iio  doubt  but  what  he  did. 
We  left  an*  come  back  in  a  hurry.  The  other  com- 
pany that  wont  due  north  gut  back  alwut  the  time 
we  did.  A  aquud  of  them  rei>ort(-d  that  thoy  caught 
Malune,  but  that  he  got  away  from  tlicm  at  a  house 
where  they  went  to  git  water.  They  fired  on  him, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  tliey  wounded  him  bad,  an' 
think  he  never  could  make  the  Federal  lines.  Our 
csp'n  told  cviayljifdy  he  met  that  a  big  reward  was 
offered  fur  you,  an'  descriljcd  you  the  l>est  he  could, 
an'  stuck  up  notices  describing  you  an'  offering  a  re- 
ward fur  cjittliin'  you.  Wlion  they  got  back  they 
put  me  back  in  prison,  an'  I  vraz  very  aorry  to  see 
you  here.  Well,  we'll  have  a  chanee  now  to  go  to 
heaven  t<^ther.  I  reckon  thereaint  niudiHliow  for 
either  of  us." 

M.  T.  Anderson  said,  "If  1  am  ever  exchanged 
I'll  pulilish  tliis  from  one  end  of  tliu  Xorlli  to  the 
other.  I'll  tell  of  the  heroic  enduroiice  of  the  soulli- 
cm  loyalisti)  who  prefer  deiilh  lo  dishonor,  who  pre- 
fer on  iguominious  death  to  the  guilt  of  ti-eason- 
agaiust  the  best  government  tlie  sun  sliines  n]>on." 

I  approaclied  a  prisoner  who  was  heavily  lett^'red. 
Bnih  liauds  and  feet  were  l>ound  with   iiuii   Imnds, 


and  he  was  chained  to  the  floor,  the  chain  being 
featened  to  a  bolt.  I  learned  that  he  was  a  Minor- 
can.  I  said,  ■'  You  are  a  Minorran,  I  learn."  He 
replied,  "I  have  that  honor,  sir,"  After  confidence 
had  been  established  between  us,  he  gave  ine  his  his- 
tory, thus  : 

"  My  name  is  Louis  LasCaesas  Lornctte.  My 
father  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Minorca.  He  re- 
moved with  his  family  and  a  large  number  of 
Minorcaiia  to  a  town  on  the  St,  John's  river,  Florida, 
in  the  year  1826.  There  I  was  born  May  8,  1828. 
My  mollier  gave  birth  to  triplets — all  boys — Louis, 
Pierre,  and  Philippe.  We  alwaya  dressed  alike, 
and  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  We 
were  devotedly  attached  to  each  other  and  were 
inseparable  companions.  We  became  mighty  hun- 
ters before  the  Lord,  We  pursued  this  vocation  con 
amove,  and  the  founder  of  Nine\'eh  himself,  the  re- 
nowned Nimrod,  could  not  have  been  more  successful 
than  we.  At  length  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded — 
civil  war.  We  had  all  attended  the  academy  of  a 
professor  named  Nathan  Hale,  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. He  wasagreat  admirer  of  the  great  statesman, 
Daniel  Webster.  He  had  a  L-opj  of  his  s|>eeches 
which  we  were  permitte<l  to  read.  We  admired 
them  much,  especially  his  debate  with  Hayne,  Cal- 
houn, and  others  in  the  U.  S.  senate  in  rcgaitl  to  the 
right  of  a  state  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  national 
government,  or  to  secede  from  the  Uniwn.  We 
thought  those  statesmen   were  like  pigmies   in   the 
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hands  of  a  giant.  When  the  war  came,  and  we  were 
told  that  the  government  raiist  be  disrupted  in  the 
interest  of  human  slavery,  my  brotljcrs  and  I  i-esolved, 
oome  weal  or  come  woe,  wc  would  ncviT,  jiotrc  be 
guilty  of  treason  to  subserve  an  institution  we  de- 
tested. Our  parents  had  taught  us  to  hale  slavery 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  Many  a  poor  hunted  fugitive 
have  we  protected,  and  tuught  liini  how  to  defend 
himself  from  the  terrible  Sil)erian  blood-hound.  \W 
had  never  entertained  for  a  moment  the  idea  that  wo 
ourfielvrs  would  ever  be  theobjcetof  pursuit  by  tlieae 
same  Iiornble  dogs.  One  niglit  a  company  of  cav- 
alry snrronnded  our  father's  house,  during  a  re-union 
of  his  family.  We  threebrotherswereseized,  hoiim), 
and  after  various  vicissitudes  were  placed  in  prison 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the  charge  of  treason 
against  the  Confederate  Slates  of  America.  We  were 
tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  They  then  offered 
us  a  [Hirdon  on  condition  that  we  would  enlist  in  the 
Confederate!  army,  They  gave  ua  one  week'a  respite 
for  considemtiou.  We  were  permitted  to  occupy  the 
same  cell  in  prison.  We  debated  the  matter,  pro  and 
con.  .Vt  first  we  thought  it  best  to  send  in  our  decis- 
ion in  the  negative  at  once,  Pierre  reasoned  in  this 
way;  'Would  it  not  be  well  to  accept  their  terms, 
lake  the  oath,  enter  the  army,  and  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  desert  and  make  our  way  to  the 
Federal  lines.'  '  But  what  about  the  oatli  ? '  said 
Philippe.  'An  oath  exacted  nniler  such  circnm- 
ntances  \fi  inueh  mure  Louured   lu  the  breach  tliaa  in 
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the  observance,'  replied  his  brotlier.  In  a  moment 
of  weakness  we  sent  in  an  affirmative  answer.  We 
b^^wl  to  be  permitted  to  enter  tlie  some  raiment 
and  the  same  eomjMiny.  This  retpiest  was  denied. 
We  were  mustered  in  in  difl'erent  regiments,  and  thus 
separated  widely.  1  was  put  in  a  Mbsissippi  i*egi- 
ment.  I  deserted,  hoping  to  reach  tlie  Federal  lines. 
A  company  of  cavalry,  with  a  pack  of  fierce 
Siberian  blood-honnds  were  sent  out  in  search  of  me. 
I  came  to  a  planter's  cjuartera.  The  colored  |)eople 
and  I  searched  all  oneday,  tlins  losing  much  precious 
time,  to  find  some  herL>s  with  which  I  could  have 
cuiupunndod  a  subtle  puinoii,  and  by  means  of  pieces 
of  meat  saturated  with  it,  I  could  have  destroyed  a 
large  [lack  of  linunds.  Bat  we  could  not  pro- 
cure the  herbs.  They  are  indigenous  to  a  low, 
swampy  country.  They  abound  in  the  everglades  of 
Florida.  The  colored  jwople  ftirnished  me  with 
cayenne  pepjier,  onions,  and  matches,  and  I  felt 
coniijai-ativeiy  safe.  But  one  day  I  heard  a"  jiack  of 
hounds  behind  me.  I  used  every  ruse  and  stratagem 
I  could  devise,  but  just  as  I  felt  assured  lliat  the  trait 
was  broken  a  company  who  had  gcue  north  i  u  search 
of  you,  while  retm-ning,  came  npon  me  and  ordered 
me  to  come  down  from  the  tree  in  whidi  I  had  taken 
refuge,  and  here  I  am." 

"  What  will  lie  your  fate  ?  "  I  aeked. 

He  replied,  "Tliey  have  discovered  the  rcf^Iiuent 
to  which  I  belonged,  and  I  am  condemnLHl  to  death 
by  shooting." 
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About  11  o'clock  A.M.,  Col.  Gustave  Feuillcvcrt 
came  into  tlic  prisou.  He  was  a  planter,  a  slave- 
holder, and  a  friend  of  General  Sterling  Price.  He 
was  of  French  ancestry.  Hud  formerly  lived  iu 
Florida,  and  was  an  uncle  of  Louis  Lornetfe,  the 
prisoner.  He  recognized  him  at  once,  as  Lonla  a  few 
years  before  Iiad  visited  his  uncle  and  spent  tlie  sum- 
mer with  him.  Col.  Fenillevert,  wlio  was  an  ultra- 
secessionist,  tried  to  induce  some  of  the  prisoners  to 
promise  to  enlist  ia  his  regiment  in  case  he  secured 
theirreleose  upon  that  condition.  He  was  not  success- 
ful in  a  single  instance.  He  tlieu  approached  his 
nephew,  Louis,  who  was  sitting  alone  in  the  corner  of 
the  pri.son,  and  informed  him  that  his  brothers, 
Philippe  and  Pierre,  were  at  his  house  in  hiding.  He 
aaid  they  had  deserted  from  FJuridu  regiments,  and  af- 
ter many  remarkableadventures  hud  reached  his  Louse 
in  as  ragged  and  forlorn  a  condition  as  it  was  possible 
for  men  to  be  found.  He  detest«d  their  treason,  but 
their  aunt  would  save  them  at  the  peril  of  her  life, 
and  although  he  would  not  betray  them  be  felt  sorry 
and  angry  at  their  obstinacy.  Thecolonel  urged  liia 
nephew  to  abjure  his  allegiance  to  a  government  that 
made  war  upon  tlie  iustitutions  of  the  South  and  re- 
fused to  keep  faith  Mnth  the  Southern  states,  and  hail 
measnrably  nullified  tlie  provisions  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law ;  but  all  in  vain,  Louis  refused  to  swerve 
from  his  loyalty.  The  colonel  bade  his  nephew 
adieu,  and  dejwirfed.  The  day  of  I.rfjuis'  execution 
.  dawned.     I  conversed  with  bim,  prayed  with  him. 
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took  his  last  messages  to  wife  antl  cliildren,  promis- 
ing tliat  if  I  survived  the  horrors  of  this  prison  I 
would  iuithfiilly  deliver  them,  but  of  this  I  had  lit- 
tle ho]>e.  Lotiis  told  me  it  was  clear  to  his  mind 
that  God  in  His  providence  had  sent  nii.'  tu  this  jirisou 
for  HtK'h  a  time  as  this.  Thosi?  apjioink-d  to  die 
needed  the  presence  of  one  who  could  point  them  to 
the  Savior,  and,  as  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  God,  prepare  them  for  a  dying  hour.  It  was  a 
source  of  poignant  regret  that  he  had,  even  for  the 
hojre  of  escape,  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  States  of  Ameriia.  His  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  state  of  Florida  he  thought  was  right  and 
proper,  as  he  understood  it. 

At  uoon  the  guai'ds  brought  iu  a  prisoner  who  had 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself,  declaring  that  he 
was  Louis  Las  Cassas  Lornette  and  desired  to  rejoin 
his  regiment.  When  confronted  with  the  condemned 
Louis,  they  bore  such  a  striking  rewmblance  to  each 
other  that  the  officers  were  puzzled.  Gen.  Bra^ 
would  be  absent  from  Tupelo  for  a  few  days,  and 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred, 
granted  a  respite  till  Gen.  Bragg's  r'jturn.  f^ach 
prisoner  insisted  that  Le  was  Louis  Las  Csssas  Lor- 
nette, and  refused  to  recognize  theotlier.  The  offi- 
cers took  the  matter  under  advisement,  and  tiiought 
it  best  to  send  the  two  prisonere  to  Gen.  Bnigg  for 
his  decision.  Should  they  fail  to  carry  out  Gen. 
Bragg's  orders  promptly  they_  feared  the  c-onae- 
quences.     A  regiment  was  detailed  for  this  purpose. 
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They  wpiit  via  Paden's  Mills,     Here  tliey  met  a  reg- 
iment of  Federal  (avalry ;  a  §kirmish  ensued,  several 


were   killed,   atnl    tlicir   bodies   lie   buried 


Mr. 


Padcn's  orchard.  The  Coufederatos  fled  and  were 
pursDod  lonr  miles.  They  left  their  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federals. 

So  Louis  and  Pierre  still  live  to  tell  their  children 
the  trials  and  persecutions  of  the  Southern  loyalists. 
Philippe  soon  rejoined  them  in  the  North,  and  enlist- 
ing in  the  same  regiment,  they  served  faitiii'ully  till 
the  doseof  the  war.  Philippe  died  May  8, 1SG6,  of 
a  wound  received  in  the  engagement  which  rtsulted 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  Not  till  the  war  was 
ended  did  their  families  rejoin  them,  Louis'  and 
Pierre's  and  Philippe's  families  are  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia. Pierre  had  resolved  to  save  his  brother  or 
perish  with  him.  The  affection  of  Damon  and 
Pythias  could  not  have  been  stronger.  A  kiod 
Providence  crowned  tiie  scheme  to  save  his  brother 
Louis  with  abundant  snoccf-s,  and  these  elderly  vet- 
erans, still  as  much  alike  as  in  thHryoulii, save  the 
ecar  of  a  sabre  thrust  which  laid  oi>en  the  check  of 
Louis,  arcstill  fightingtheirbatlles  over  at  the  indent 
solicitation  of  their  children  and  their  grandchildren 
and  neighbors. 

These  brothers  are  still  soldiers,  faithful  soldiers 
of  the  Cross.  Louis  dattsi  his  conversion  from  the 
time  of  bis  incarceration  in  Tripelo,  and  when  he 
writes  to  nie  addresses  mc  aa  his  spiritual  father,  and 
spe&ka  of  himself  aa  my  son  in  the  gospel,  b^otten 
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in  my  bonds.  Pierre  and  Philippe  united  with  the 
regimental  church  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
broiiglit  to  Jesus  by  tlieir  brother  Louir,  and  their 
Christian  graces  rapidly  developed  under  the  faithful 
ministrations  of  that  godly  pastor,  Chaplain  LaSalle 
Coligny,  of  Huguenot  aniestry. 

We  are  living,  ve  Bred  welling, 

III  a  grand  oudawfal  time, 
In  an  age  on  ages  t«IliDg, 

To  be  living  is  Bublime. 

After  being  remanded  to  prison,  I  telt  that  my 
condition  was  utterly  hopeless.  For  a  time,  as  often 
as  I  approached  the  door,  the  guards  would  order  me 
back.  I  preached  to  my  fellow-prisoners  every 
evening.  The  best  possible  order  was  maintaineH, 
as  they  stood  or  sat  upon  the  floor  and  listened  to  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  A  deep  seriousness  prevailed, 
and  many  believed,  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
The  songs  of  Zion  resounded  through  the  prison 
house,  and  a  great  concourse  of  soldiers  assembled 
outside  the  guards  in  front  of  both  doors.  Several 
officers  saw  fit  to  come  in  during  divine  sei-vice. 
Some  of  them  behaved  decorously,  but  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  officers  who  neither  feared  God  nor  re- 
garded man,  nor  the  proprieties  IxK-oniing  gentlemen, 
interrupted  the  services  by  talking  in  a  loud  and  in- 
sulting tone,  and  asking  me  how  I  liked  my  jewelry, 
pointing  to  my  fetters.  The  prisoners  protestad 
against  their  rude  and  ungeutlemanly  conduct,  but 
without  effect ;  they  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  oom- 
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mander  ol'  ihc  ])osl.  but  lie  treal«l  it  with  silent 
contempt. 

We  were  a  motley  a.'^scniblagf.  All  tlie  soutlioru 
states  and  every  propiincnt  roligioiis  denomination 
had  reprcsonlatives  among  iis.  The  j-onth  in  his 
nonage,  and  the  gray-haired  and  very  aged  man  were 
there.  The  learned  and  Ihe  illiterate,  the  snperior 
and  the  snbordinate  were  with  us.  The  deaceudanta 
of  Sheni,  Hani,  and  Japhetli,  were  here  on  tlie  same 
commoD  level,  for  in  our  prison  wore  Afrie's  durk- 
browed  sons,  the  descendants  of  Pocahontas,  and  the 
pure  Caucagian.  Death  is  said  to  be  (Ac  great  Icveler; 
the  dnngeon  at  Tupelo  was  a  great  levcler.  A  fel- 
low feeling  made  us  wondrous  kind;  none  ate  his 
morsel  alone,  and  a  deep  and  abiding  symjHtthy  for 
each  other's  woes  pervaded  every  bosom.  When  our 
fellow-prisoners  were  called  to  die,  and  were  led 
through  our  midst  with  pallid  brows  and  agony  de- 
picted upon  their  countenances,  our  heartfelt  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  and  couinuseratioii  were  not  loud 
(through  fear)  but  deep. 

An  officer  entered.    Mv  uame  was  called.    I  arose 


from  the  floor  on  which   I  bad  been  recli 


ining. 
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recognizeil  him  as  my  old  friend,  Col.  H.  W,  Walter, 
of  Holly  .Springs,  Miss.  After  the  ordinary  salnta- 
tions,  he  informed  nie  that  he  was  judge  advocate  of 
tbis  army,  and  that  he  came  to  inform  me  of  the  day 
appointed  for  my  trial,  and  to  learu  whether  I 
wished  to  summon  any  witnesses,  and  whom.  I 
gave  him  the  names  and  addresses  of  several  wit- 
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ueeses,  but  he  refused  to  send  for  them,  iipuu  tlie 
plea  that  they  lived  too  near  the  Federal  Hues.  J 
replied  that  the  cavalry  that  had  gone  iu  pursuit  of 
me  liad  visited  those  loeatitiee.  . 

He  then  asked  me  what  I  wished  to  prove  by  those 
witnesses.  I  replied  that  I  wished  to  prove  that  tlie 
epecificatious  under  the  charge  of  enacting  the  spy 
are  false;  that  Ferdinand  Woodruff  is  u  man  of  no 
moral  worth ;  tliat  Barnes  is  a  mail-robber,  and 
therefore  not  a  competent  nor  veracious  witness. 

"Your  own  admissions,"  said  the  colonel,  "are 
sufficient  to  cause  you  to  lose  your  life.  Both 
charges  against  you  will  be  fully  established.  The 
testimony  as  to  your  guilt  is  clear  and  positive."  He 
then  read  the  charges  and  specifications: 

"  First  charge. — Treason. 

"  Fii-st  specification. — That  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey, 
a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Con- 
federat*  States  of  America,  slated  to  a  member  of 
Hill's  cavalry,  tbut  if  Mi-ClelJan  were  defeated  the 
North  could  raise  a  much  larger  array  in  a  short 
time;  that  the  North  would  eventually  conquer  the 
South,  and  tJiat  he  wasa  Unionist — ihis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

"  Second  specili<^iition. — That  when  said  Aughey 
was  requested  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  he  refused,  giving  as  a 
rea;rK>n  that  England  and  France  and  himself  had 
not  as  yet  recognized  the  Soulhern  Coufcderacj- ; 
stating  also  that  he  had  voluntarily  taken  the  oath 


of  allegianoe  to  t lie  United  States  government,  which 
he  regarded  as  binding — this  in  North  Mississippi. 

"Third  specification. — That  said  Eev.  John  H. 
Aughcy  was  acting  as  a  Federal  agent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  cotton,  and  that  he  had  received  a  large  sum 
of  gold  from  the  United  States  government  to  pay 
for  the  cotton  i)nrcba3ed. 

"Second  charge. — Enacting  the  spy. 

"  That  said  Aughey,  while  a  citizen  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  repeatedly  came  into  our  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  informatioiifor  thebenetitof  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  passed  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  at  will,  holding  an  unlimited  jMiwi  from  Gen, 
Wm.  Nelson,  of  the  Federal  ariuy,  grunting  that 
privil^;e — this  in  the  vidnity  of  Corinth,  Mississippi, 
in  '61-2. 

"  Witnesses — Wallace,  Ferdinand  Woodruff",  J.  B. 
Coyner,  Daniel  Barnes,  David  Hough,  — .  Williams, 
and  J.  R.  Simonson." 

I  demanded  a  copy  of  these  charges,  whicK  Col. 
Walter  promised  to  furnish.  He  kindly  bade  me 
good-bye,  and  left  the  prison. 

About  3  o'clock  in  the  atWnoon,  I  approached 
two  prisoners  who  were  heavily  ironed.  They  were 
handcnETed,  had  bands  and  chains  upon  their  ankles, 
similar  to  mine,  and  were  also  chained  together  and 
to  a  bolt  in  the  floor.  I  inquired  for  what  offence 
Uiey  wore  int-arcerated.  The  prisoner  whom  I  ad- 
dressed was  a  tall  gentleman  with  a  very  intellectual 
expression  of  countenance  and  of  preposeeseing  man- 
■  ners.     He  was  pale  and  sad. 
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"  We  are  charged  with  desertion." 

"Did  you  deaert?" 

"  I  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  for  twelve 
months.  At  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  eerviee  I 
asked  i)erniis8ion  to  return  Lome,  stating  that  I  had 
learned  from  a  trustworthy  source  that  my  family 
were  suffering  from  a  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
that  tliey  lived  in  Tennessee,  which  is  occupied  by 
Federal  troops.  Confederate  money  there  has  no 
purchasing  power,  not  being  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed;  that  I  desired  to  relieve  my 
family  from  their  distress,  and  aa  my  term  of  service 
had  expired,  I  demanded  my  discharge.  This  they 
refused,  stating  tliat  the  Confederate  congress  had 
passed  a  law  roqniring  all  soldiers  who  had  enlisted 
for  any  term,  however  short,  to  be  held  to  service 
during  the  war,  and^that  all  who  left  before  its  close 
would  bo  considered  guilty  of  desertion,  and  if 
arrested  would  be  shot.  Regarding  the  law  as  a 
tyrannical  enactment,  and  of  no  binding  force,  I  at- 
tempted to  return  to  my  family,  but  was  arrested  aud 
tted  to  this  prison." 

"  What  will  be  your  fete  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  fear  tlie  worst.  At  our  trial 
Gen.  Bragg  said  some  salutary  examplcB  must  be 
made  to  deter  soldiers  from  deserting,  or  the  army 
Id  waste  away  as  snow  before  the  bright  beams 
of  the  vernal  sun.  His  bile  and  bitterness  over- 
flowed in  acrimonious  invectives." 

The  other  prisoner's  statement  was  a  i>erfect  coun- 
terpart of  his  comrade's. 
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The  first  wna  iiamed  Melville  Balllie,  of  Ualeigli, 
Tennessee,  and  the  other  Polk  Childress,  of  Hickory 
Wythe,  Teun.  Their  friend,  Parley  A'aii  Horn,  of 
CoUiersville,  Tenn.,  Uicy  left  sick  at  the  home  of  his 
eousin,  Felix  Grundy  Ayrcs,  in  Byhalia,  Miss.,  who 
thus  escaped.  I  left  them  and  walked  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  prison,  when  I  observed  a  file  of  sol- 
diers drawn  up  iu  front  of  the  prison.  Two  officers 
entered,  and  walking  up  to  the  prisoners  with  whom 
I  liud  just  beea  converging,  unfastened  their  chains, 
and  ordered  them  to  follow.  As  tlie  officers  passed 
C'apt.  Bruce,  he  asked,  "  What  are  yoa  going  to  do 
with  these  men '.' "  "  Going  to  shoot  them,"  was  the 
reply.  They  then  showed  him  the  warrant  for  their 
execution,  having  written  across  it  in  red  letters, 
"  wndemned  to  death."  When  the  prisoners  reacheil 
lliti  door,  tlic  file  of  soldiers  separated,  itieelveil  the 
prisoners  into  the  space  in  their  midst,  marchc<l 
ihcm  au'oss  the  railroad,  and  shot  them. 

Thus  was  perpetrated  an  act  of  cruel  tyranny  that 
criealoildiy  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  Two  fiunilies, 
helpless  and  destitute,  were  thus  each  deprived  of  its 
head,  upon  whom  tlioy  were  dependent  forsup[)or(, 
and  abandoned  to  the  cold  chanty  of  a  selfish  world. 
The  wages  earnetl  by  a  year's  ifervice  in  behalf  nf 
the  wicked,  cruel,  and  vindictive  Confederate  statet, 
M'as  an  ignominious  death  aiid  a  dishonored  grave. 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless  cry  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance, and  their  cries  have  entered  into  the  ear»  nC 
the  tjord  of  Sabaoth. 
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Tlio  judge  advocate  of  tlie  array,  Col,  H.  W. 
Walter,  returned  to  the  prison  and  callwl  my  name. 
I  spealily  t-oiifroDted  him.  lie  broiiglit  a  copy  of 
tlie  chaises  preferred  against  mo. 

He  said:  "My  wife  fwlsadeep  interest  iu  you. 
She  is  very  auxions  in  some  way  to  Becure  your 
aajuittal.  I  received  a  letter  from  her  to-day,  a  jwr- 
tion  of  which  I  will  read  you :  '  Mr.  Aughey's  many 
friends  in  Holly  Springs,  and  I  am  of  the  number, 
earnestly  raiuest  you  to  do  all  you  can  for  h\s  re- 
lease, that  will  com[H)rt  with  the  intererits  of  our 
government.  Remember  that  he  is  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  deserves  all  the  courtesy,  con- 
.sideration,  and  kind  trealment  due  to  one  who  has 
faithfully  and  zealously  fulfilled  liis  high  calling  in 
onr  immediate  vicinity — at  Waterford  and  Spring 
Creek.  Our  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Louis  Thom£>soo,  has 
a  mother's  affwtion  for  him,  and  will  visit  him  if 
jHTmittcd,  that  she  may  minister  to  his  comfort  and 
intercede  for  his  release,  He  has  often  been  our 
guest  and  has  ever  dojwrtcd  himsi'lf  as  a  Christian 
gentleman,  sans pt-ur tt  auna  reprodie*  etc." 

He  informed  me  that  my  trial  had  been  deferred 
until  Monday.  He  said,  "You  will  he  tried  on 
Monday  and  liang(xl  on  Tuesday  at  2  o'clock  p.m." 

"Colonel,  if  my  death  is  a  foregone  eouelusion,  you 
may  as  well  revere  the  oi-der,  and  hang  me  on  Mon- 
day and  try  me  on  Tuesday." 

"I  have  examined  the  testimony  against  you.  I 
know  the  intention  of  the  ofBeers.     Your  own  ad- 
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missions  are  sufficient  to  timdcmn  yon.  It  is  my 
duty  U3  judgo  advocate  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  jirie- 
oner,  and  as  n  friend  I  would  take  |ileasiiri!  in 
securing  yonr  a<^iuttid,  if  that  I'csult  would  t-oraport 
with  tile  interests  and  safety  of  the  Confederate 
states.  But  you  have  done  iia  oil  tlie  harm  yon 
L-ould.  Winfrey  and  Armstrong,  young  soldiers 
from  Choctaw  tounty,  have  informed  me  all  about 
your  r-editions  language  and  conduet  while  pastor  of 
churches  down  there.  They  will  appear  against  you. 
The  full  extent  of  the  injury  you  have  done  our 
lause  in  North  Mississippi  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  it  was  to  the  extent  of  yoirr  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity, Wwodruff,  Ijarues,  Crosisland,  Capt.  George, 
David  Hough,  Wallace,  and  J.  B.  Coyner,  have 
given  sufficient  toatlmouy  to  Gens,  Bragg,  Beaure- 
gani,  Jordan,  and  Price,  of  your  treasonable  exploits 
til  fill  a  volume.  At  one  time  Gen  Bragg  became  so 
nngry  at  the  rccilal  of  your  Norman  Bridge  feat, 
that  he  came  near  or^lerlng  a  detail  to  hang  you  at 
oupc,  without  tlie  forms  or  farce  of  a  trial.  And  he 
would  have  done  so,  only  Gen.  Sterling  Price  intor- 
[Mi-scd  and  insisted  that  as  yoii  were  a  nituistcr  of  the 
gos|jel  the  right  thing  to  do  was  to  give  you  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.  As  you  were  chained  and 
ehisely  guarded  in  the  very  midst  of  this  great  anny, 
rscftpe  was  not  ^Kissihle,  and  a  few  days'  respite  could 
not  by  any  possibility  injure  the  Southern  Confeder- 
Gbd.  Jonlau,  who  is  Beauregard's  chief  of  staff, 
declared  that  he  ordenxl  uul  inspected  the  ironing, 
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and  that  Le  would  vouch  for  the  security  of  tlii' 
prisoner,  for  a  few  days  at  itsist.  At  another  time, 
wlien  Dr.  Crossland  recounted  your  insoleaoe  to 
Geu.  PfeiHer,  at  Brooksville,  Gen.  Bragg  could 
scarcely  i^atraio  his  wrath,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  ordering  your  immediate  execution.  He  thonght 
Gea.  Pfeiffer  did  wrong  to  allow  you  to  express 
ti'easoaable  sentiments  and  to  denounce  the  Coufeder- 
ate  cause.  Your  execution  will  be  as  conspicuous  as 
possible.  It  will  take  place  in  the  presence  of  two 
brigades,  composed  of  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are 
personally  ac([uaiuted  with  you.  There  are  many 
Unionists  up  there  in  North-eastern  Mississii>pi,  and 
a  salutary  example  will  not  be  lost  on  tUem.  Some 
of  them  are  in  our  army  iicre  perforce,  and  ivill  wit- 
ness an  execution  su^;c9tive  of  their  own  fate  if  they 
should  be  guilty  of  treasonable  language  or  conduct. 
Your  crimes  will  be  read  to  them  and  commented 
on  by  Major  General  Hardee,  if  present,  or  Gen. 
Mark  Ijowrey,  in  case  of  his  absence." 

"Colonel,  1  am  a  civilian,  What  right  have  they 
to  try  me  by  military  law.  The  civil  court  has'juris- 
dirtion,  and  not  a  court-martial." 

"All  citizens  of  tlie  Confederate  States  between 
18  and  3-5  have  been  declared  in  the  army,  by  con- 
gressional enai^tment,  and  have  been  required  to  re- 
port tbcrasclvis  at  tlie  head-quarters  of  the  com- 
mander  of  the  nearest  military  district  within  a  given 
time,  or  l)e  considered  dcsertciii.  Have  yon  com- 
plied with  this  law?" 
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"  No,  I  have  not.  You  have  furnished  me  a  copy 
of  the  charges  against  me,  with  the  specifications. 
Desertion  is  not  one  of  the  charges." 

"  No,  there  are  charges  enough  without  that.  I 
only  mention  it  to  show  you  that  that  enactment 
gives  military  jurisdiction  over  all  citizens  of  military 
age.  All  your  interests  are  with  the  South.  It  is 
your  adopted  home,  though  like  myself  you  are  of 
northern  birth.  Why  did  you  not  cast  in  your 
lot  with  the  dominant  class,  for  whose  society  you 
are  fitted  by  literary  culture,  and  not  with  that  class 
which  is  giving  us  so  great  trouble,  and  whose  trea- 
sonable utterances  and  acts  we  must  suppress  with  an 
iron  hand.  Our  own  safety  requires  that  we  tolerate 
no  longer  the  traitors  in  our  midst.  We  must  con- 
fiscate their  property  and  exterminate  them  as  we 
would  venomous  serpen ts.'^ 

"Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  inaugural  address,  quoting 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  declares  that 
when  governments  become  destructive  to  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  established  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  them.  Was  it  the  end  for 
which  our  government  was  established  to  foster  the 
interests  of  human  slavery?  If  so,  and  you  deem  it 
right  to  protect  those  interests,  go  and  fight  in  their 
defence,  but  do  not  endeavor  to  compel  me  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  southern  people  who  own  no 
slaves  to  fight  for  your  interests,  and  to  become  the 
foes  of  a  government  that  has  never  trespassed  upon 
our  rights,  a  government  which   has   no   superior 
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iipou  the  iktss  of  the  earth.  Yon  may  luiiriler  lue, 
but  you  cannot  murder  the  goverument.  II'  I  liad 
a  thousand  lives  I  would  gladly  lay  them  all  upon 
the  altar  of  my  lileetliug  country." 

"Parson,  reoiDting  your  opinions  would  not  save 
you  now.  You  have  forfeited  your  life,  and  I  will 
not  insult  you  by  eharai^enziiig  your  crimes  by  their 
true  names." 

"AVho  said  anything  about  recanting?  I  have 
no  desire  to  recant  truthful  principles.  You  may 
express  your  opinion  of  my  crimes,  if  you  wish,  and 
give  their  true  names." 

"  Veil,  your  <?rinieB  are,  treason,  enacting  the  spy, 
base  iugratitnde  to  your  benefactors,  and  those  who 
have  hcretoliiie  reposed  confidence  in  you,  by  siding 
with  their  enemic.-i." 

"  Colonel,  I  have  given  a  fair  apiivalcut  for  all 
that  I  have  received,  and  I  have  injured  uo  one  wit- 
tingly, in  i»eri^ou,  property,  or  reputation.  My 
present  condition  indicates  that  the  inijiiiitilude  is  all 
upon  the  other  side,  I  have  labored  faithfully  for 
eleven  years  to  piouiote  the  iutcllcclual  and  moral 
and  religious  interet^ts  of  the  southern  people,  and 
they  thus  repay  me  with  bonds  and  imprisonment, 
and  they  intend  to  jiay  the  last  installment  by  put- 
ting me  to  an  ignominious  death  on  the  seaBold." 

"Parson,  I  will  call  to-morrow,  and  should  you 
have  any  roquets  to  make,  such  as  conveying  mes- 
sages to  friends,  diiipnsition  of  property,  or  benefit 
of  dei^  at  your  execution,  I  will  fulfill  them  fop 
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"  I  would  bo  glad  to  have  llov.  James  \,  Lyon, 
D.D.,of  Columbus,  to  be  present  at  my  execution,  also 
Rev.  James  Pelan,  of  Macon/' 

"I  will  telegraph  them  at  once." 

"I  will  prepare  messages  for  my  wife  and  other 
friends  by  to-morrow  evening." 

"I  will  secure  their  delivery  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment." 

"Thanks,  Colonel." 

Soon  after  Col.  Walter  left:.  Col.  Clare  came  in 
and  asked  me  whether  I  had  been  president  of  a 
female  college  in  Rienzi.  I  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"'Tis  strange,"  said  he,  *4hat  one  who  has  been 
so  favored,  and  one  who  has  accumulated  property 
in  the  South,  should  prove  a  traitor  to  his  adopted 
country  and  become  its  enemy." 

I  replied  that  I  had  given  a  fair  equivalent  for 
every  dollar  I  had  obtained  from  the  citizens  of  the 
South;  that  for  eleven  years  I  had  labored  faithfully 
as  an  educator  and  minister  of  the  gospel  to  promote 
the  educational,  moral,  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
southern  people  in  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  and  that  now  I  was  receiv- 
ing my  reward  by  being  chained,  starved,  and  insulted, 
and  that  they  intended  soon  to  pay  the  last  installment 
by  putting  me  to  death  ignominiously  on  the  scaffold. 
I  denied  being  an  enemy  to  my  country  or  to  the 
South,  I  regarded  those  who  would  promote  divisions 
and  overthrow  the  government  as  the  real  enemies 


of  the  South  who  were  imperiiiog  all  !ier  l)tst  inter- 
ests. If  my  advice  hod  beeu  followed  the  South 
and  the  whole  coiintry  would  now  be  enjoying  its 
wonted  peace  and  unparalleled  prosperity, and  would 
not  have  suffered  W.  L.  Yanwy  and  other  dema- 
gogues to  preeipitate  a  desolating,  and  ruinous 
nnohition. 

He  replied,  "Ingrate,  traitor,  \vretch,  I  liave  no 
sympathy  for  you."  He  then  ealled  upon  all  the 
supernal  and  infernal  powers  to  blast  my  soul  in 
everlasting  death  and  confine  it  forever  iti  fiery 
torments. 

The  prison  walls  echoed  and  re-eehoed  his  blatant 
blasphemy.  The  prisoners  stood  aghast,  and  with 
faces  blanched  wilh  fvac  for  my  safety,  plucked  me 
iiway  and  crowded  the  space  between  me  and  this 
vile  blasphemer,  whu,  with  hand  U|>on  the  hilt  of 
his  swoi-d  and  pistol  belt  alternately,  seemed  ready 
to  wreak  his  veujcanee  upon  me. 

At  this  moment  Major  Irion  entered,  and  was  in- 
formed by  this  minion  of  Jeff  Davis  that  he  had  re- 
lieved his  mind  by  giving  me  a  "gotwl  eusseii." 
lie  left  the  prison  with  this  officer,  cursing  as  he 
went. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  been. more  circumspect — 
more  reticent,  and  thus  prevented  this  outpouring  of 
the  vials  of  Confederate  wrath  by  this  cursing 
Shimei. 

At  this  moment  Gen.  Braston  Bragg  and  several 
officers    of  high   rank   entered.      A   distinguished 
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French  officer  was  visiting  this  country  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  He  desired  to  visit  this  prison,  and  this 
was  the  occ&sion  of  their  visit.  When  they  came  to 
the  place  where  I  was  standing,  Gren.  Bragg  said, 
"This man  dies  on  Tuesday  next." 

"What  is  his  ofTence?"  inquired  the  officer. 

"  He  is  a  prisoner  of  state,  and  is  guilty  of  treason." 

"Are  they  all  state  prisoners  in  this  prison?" 

"All  except  a  few  prisoners  of  war,  who  will  be 
removed  to  Macon,  Ga.,  in  a  few  days." 

"  This  is  a  bastile,  I  suppose,  hut  what  has  this 
prisoner  done?" 

"  What  has  he  not  done,  would  \ye  a  more  perti- 
nent question.  He  has  thrown  all  the  influence  of 
his  official  position  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  into 
the  scale  of  opjwsition  against  our  government." 

"  He  is  a  minister,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  of  Xorthern  birth 
and  education." 

"Ministers  are  usually  regardcnl  as  non-com- 
batants." 

"Yes,  but  by  word  and  deed  and  sermon  and  pen 
and  every  sjKJcies  of  treasonable  act  and  utterance,  he 
has  done  our  cause  infinite  harm.  He  is  far  from 
being  a  non-combatant." 

"What  is  his  name?"     [Producing  a  note-book]. 

"  He  spells  his  name  A-u-g-h-e-y.  I  am  not  sure 
of  its  pronunciation."     * 

"  O,  yes,  General,  I  recognize  that  name  as  of 
French  origin.     We  have  the  name    in   France — a 
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family  of  Hugueoots.  Many  of  that  liiiiiily  were 
banished  because  of  their  oppo^tioti  to  the  religious 
traditiona  of  our  empire,  and  some  of  tliem,  tit^r  tlie 
revocation  of  tiie  edict  of  Nanted,  fled  to  llie  British 
Islands,  aud  to  Germauy  and  Holland,  tu  avui<l  tlie 
penalty  affixed  to  disobeying  the  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions of  our  country.  He  comes  by  liia  i-efractory 
opinions  and  conduct  legitimately." 

Gen.  Bragg  is  a  cadaverous,  ])la  in -looking  man. 
He  has  bushy  bliu.It  eyebrowaand  piercing  eyes.  He 
stoojjs  sligblly  in  walking,  and  his  stubby  iron-gray 
lieard  and  his  receding  forehead  give  him  a  plebeian 
look.  He  is  cruel  as  the  grave.  Nearly  every  day 
lie  shoots  some  of  his  own  soldiers,  ottea  for  trivial 
offences.  Cruelty  ia  plainly  written  in  indelible  ebar- 
actera  upon  every  lineament  of  his  features,  which 
are  stem  and  almost  savage  in  their  expression. 

After  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  prison  our  dis- 
tinguislied  visitors  retired. 

I  approached  two  eWerly,  gray-haired  men,  who 
sat  in  the  north-westcornerofthe prison,  Tlieseold 
gentlemen  had  become  fast  friends,  and  wept  at  the 
thought  of  their  bleeding  country's  woes,  bronght  on 
by  designing,  scheming  politicians  (not  statesmen)  in 
the  interests  of  an  institution  subversive  of  all  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  They  gave  mo  their 
tiistrny.  The  older  gentleman,  John  Chani[>c,  was 
ihc  youngest  son  of  a  revolutionary  .sire.  His  father 
had  been  chosen  by  Washington  to  effect  th(!  capture 
of  Benedict  Arnold  after  his  treason,  so  a^  to  e&v« 
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the  life  of  Major  AndrC*.  This,  because  of  untoward 
circumstances,  he  could  not  acxiomplish.  But  the 
effort  was  a  gallant  and  heroic  one,  and  merited  and 
received  high  commendation  from  Gen.  Washington. 
This  is  his  story  : 

"  I  resided  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  I  had  four  sons. 
Three  of  them  had  joined  the  Federal  army.  One 
night  an  attack  was  made  on  my  house.  My  young- 
est son  and  I  defendinl  oureelves,  but  after  killing 
four  of  our  assailants,  they  burst  in  the  door.  We 
fled  by  the  back  door,  and  endeavored  to  reach  the 
Federal  lines.  A  company  pursued  us  with  blootl- 
hounds.  They  overtook  us.  We  fought  with  des- 
peration. We  killed  five  hounds  and  four  of  the 
soldiers.  We  expended  all  our  ammunition.  We 
were  both  severely  wounded.  They  hung  my  son  to 
the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  left;  the  body  to  be  devoured 
by  the  birds  of  prey.  They  put  me  in  irons  and 
brought  me  here.  Why  they  spared  my  life  I  know 
not.  The  surgeon  informs  me  that  my  wound  in  the 
breast  will  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time.  It  gives  me 
great  pain.  I  would  like  much  to  see  my  aged  wife, 
who,  alone  and  surrounded  by  bitter  foes,  is  mourn- 
ing our  absence." 

The  other  said  :  "  My  name  is  Carter  Braxton.  E 
was  named  for  my  grandfather,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  My  home  is  in  Obiou 
county,  Tenn.  My  four  sons  are  all  in  the  Fedenil 
army.  This  is  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment.  They 
asked  me  if  I  were  a  Unionist,  and  I  replied  that  it 
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was  a  principle  of  law  tluit  uo  one  was  Ijound  l(i 
criminate  liimself.  I  huve  had  my  trial.  Tliey 
proved  that  I  had  refused  to  take  Confederate  money, 
that  I  have  traded  with  the  Yankees,  that  my  four 
sons  wore  in  the  Federal  armj',  tliat  I  was  not  a 
slaveholder,  that  I  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  Uie  Confederate  states,  that  after  the  rednction 
of  Fort  Donaldson  I  had  told  one  George  Sarbaugh 
that  it  wonld  take  more  than  one  Southerner  to  whip 
five  Yankees." 

AVhile  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  officer  en tpred,  and 
this  old  gentleman  and  a  prisoner  named  Jason  Che- 
naiilt  weru  unchaine<l  and  marched  to  the  fatal  plat 
and  shot.  Chenault  was  a  Kentucky  Unionist,  who 
had  eometo  Mississippi  to  collect  money  due  him  for 
ianle«  sold  the  year  Wfore.  He  was  arrested, charged 
with  enacting  the  spy,  found  .guilty,  and  ahut,  I 
might  record  the  sad  fale  of  Nicholas  Veddor,  Bynum, 
Sorrell,  and  Oswald,  all  shot  at  tlie  same  time,  for 
avowed  Unionism,  but  space  is  wanting.  I  may 
place  npou  permanent  record  in  the  near  future  the 
biographies  of  thtse  and  other  martyrs  to  the  holy 
cause  of  our  counlry's  integrity  iniperiletl  by  traitoi-s. 

I  preached  every  evening.  One  evening  my  test 
wa.'i  I.  Kings  xviii.  21  :  "How  hmg  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions."  As  none  of  us  liad  a  hymn  hook,  I 
composed  these  hymns  for  the  occitsion.  I  ]MircelQ<l 
them  out  by  couplets,  and  uU  joined  in  the  singing: 


How  long !  O,  « 


iviltlliou  ball, 


How  long!  remaia  iii  gailly  ituulil, 
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While  heaven  and  earth  and  air  and  sea 
The  Lord  is  God,  responsive  shout. 

Whilst  thou  art  halting,  sin  grows  strong, 

And  lust  and  passion  rule  thy  soul. 
And  all  the  powers  of  hell  combined 

Still  hold  thee  'ueath  their  stern  control. 

O,  sinner,  choose  in  this  thy  day 
To  serve  the  Lord  who  loves  thee  well, 

Oh  !  choose  to  walk  in  wisdom's  way 

And  break  thy  league  with  death  and  hell. 

Then  will  the  host  of  heaven  rejoice. 
Then  will  the  powers  of  darkness  rage. 

But  thou,  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 
Wilt  a  successful  warfare  wage. 

And  when  the  glorious  victory's  won. 

Thou  wilt  a  king,  a  conqueror  be, 
Wear  on  thy  brow  a  diadem. 

And  have  a  right  to  life's  fair  tree. 

HYMN  AFTER  SERMON. 

Spirit  of  theliving  God, 
Water  now  the  precious  seed, 
Slay  the  sinuer  with  Thy  sword» 
Comfort  to  Thy  saints  afford. 

Satiin,  like  the  birds  of  prey. 
Strives  to  catch  the  seed  away. 
Cares  in  countless  numbers  come, 
Shines  with  scorching  heat  the  sun. 

Thus  we  see  our  Savior's  foes 
Strive  to  blast  the  seed  he  sows. 
In  the  hearts  of  young  and  old, 
Prosper  it,  a  hundred  fold. 

Holy  Spirit,  Father,  Son, 
Aid  us  till  our  work  is  done; 
Then,  instead  of  worthless  leaves, 
We  shall  bring  our  precious  sheaves. 


IJIil 


Two  young  men,  John  N.  Maple,  of  Verona, 
Mise.,  and  Samuel  Melvin,  of  Tallaloosa,  Miss,,  tlie 
furmer  a  Primitive  Baptist,  the  latter  a  Methodist, 
ht'ld  B.  disfussiou  ou  the  doctrine  of  foreordi nation. 
Some  point  in  my  sermon  oceaBioiH-d  it.  They  both 
!ip[>eared  to  believe  in  the  doctrine,  einee  the  term 
waa  used  in  the  Bible.  Melvin  eaid  the  decrees  of 
(Jod  were  founded  upon  His  foreknowledge.  In  the 
fasc  of  Paul,  God  foresaw  all  the  contingencies  and 
know  betause  of  His  prcscii-nce  how  they  would 
cveutuate,  and  based  His  decree  tiiat  Paul  should 
stand  beforaC'wsar  upon  that  foreknowledge.  Maple 
uRirmed  that  God  knew  that  Paul  would  stand  be- 
fore Cjesar  because  He  had  decreed  It.  That  He  did 
not  stand  aside  an  indifferent  spectator  to  observe 
how  affairs  would  result,  and  then  decree  that  tliey 
should  take  place,  as  He  foresaw  they  would  happen 
anyhow.  That  all  that  God  docs  in  time  He  always 
intended  to  do,  and  all  that  wicked  men  do  He 
always  intended  to  suflcr  or  permit  them  to  do.  He 
would  allow  them  to  do  wickedly  in  the  exercise  of 
the  freedom  of  their  will,  only  so  far  as  He  chose  to 
overrule  their  wickedness  tor  the  prouiolion  of  Hia 
declarative  glory,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  He 
would  restrain,  Beyond  the  boundary  of  Hie  will 
He  would  hem  them  in  by  His  providence,  and  say, 
so  far  shalt  tliou  go  and  no  farther.  Foreordi  nation 
is  founded  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  not  ui>on  His 
foreknowledge  of  what  mau  will  do  or  wliat  He 
foresees  will  happen.     At  the  close  of  their  debate 
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it  was  found  that  ueillier  had  convinced  tiie  otlier  uf 
his  error,  nor  any  one  else. 

A  man  of'JTcrciilcan  frame,  whose  height  was  six 
feet  eight  in  eh  es,  oceiipied  the  space  on  the  floor  next 
to  mine  as  sleeping  qnarters.  This  space  lie  called 
his  dormitory.     He  gave  me  his  history  thus: 

"  I  ani  a  itative  of  East  Teniies-see.  I  was  born  in 
Telltco  Plains,  Monroe  Co.,  measurahly  hrought  up 
in  Conasauga,  Polk  Co.  I  married  Miss  Tennie 
Paden,  bought  a  farm  near  Dandridge,  of  one  Geo. 
Cf^il,  and  moved  on  it  in  the  year  18G0,  My  own 
name  is  Heriuon  Bledsoe.  I  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  mass  convention  of  Unionists,  held  June  17, 
1861,  in  Greenville,  Tennessee,  to  pmtest  against  the 
tyranny  inaugnrnled  over  us  hy  the  reWl autliorities. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
following  addi-ess,  whicli  was  adopted  by  tlie  conven- 
tion with  entire  unanimity.  Wo  firet  detailed  the 
farts  of  the  election,  how  in  Middle  and  West  Tennes- 
see tlie  i)eople  were  overawed,  bullied,  jwrsecuted  into 
an  adoption  of  the  ordinance;  how  the  secessionists 
had  prepareil  for  the  fnrthorani«  of  tlieir  schemes, 
though  the  state  had  volerl  N<»  Separation;  how  no 
provision  was  made  forexamining  the  returns  other- 
wise than  by  a  disunion  governor,  whose  hold  on 
])ower  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  secession  pro- 
gram; how  volunteers  in  tlie  secession  army  were 
allowed  to  vote  within  and  u-ithout  the  state,  contrary 
to  any  law;  how  disciission  was  forbidden  in  those 
neetions  where  the  seeest-ion   vote  was  triumphant, 
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while  every  Union  paper  tliere  was  cnisheil  out ;  how 
a  military  desjKitism  was  ruling  in&pitc  oi'tlie  wishes 
and  rights  of  the  people.  The  address  then  went  ou 
to  say,  in  behalf  ol"  the  loyal  Uuionist  majority: 

"'We  prefer  to  remain  attached  to  the  Government 
of  our  fathers.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  done  us  no  wrong.  The  eougreas  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  no  law  to  oppress  ns.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  has  made  no  threat 
against  the  law  ahiding  people  of  Tennessee.  Under 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  we  haveenjoyed, 
as  a  nation,  mure  of  civil  and  ivligious  fi-eedom  than 
any  otlier  people  under  the  whole  heaven.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  cau^e  for  secession  nor  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Tennessee.  None  was 
assigned  by  the  legislature  in  their  miscalled  declara- 
tion uf  inde{)cndont;e.  No  adeijiiate  cause  can  be  os- 
aigucil.  Tlie  select  committee  of  that  body  asserted 
a  gross  and  inexcusable  falsehood  in  their  address  to 
the  [>eopie  of  Tennessee,  when  tlicy  declared  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  made  war  upon 

"The  secession  cause  has  thus  far  been  sustained 
by  deception  and  falsehood,  by  falsehood  as  to  the 
action  of  congress;  by  false  dispatches  as  to  bat- 
tles that  were  never  fonglit  and  victories  tliat  were 
never  won;  by  false  accounts  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  president ;  by  false  representations  as  (o  the  views 
of  Union  men  j  and  by  false  pretenses  as  to  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  secession  troops  would  take  poe- 
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session  of  the  capital  and  capture  the  highest  officers 
of  the  Government.  The  cause  of  secession  or  rebell- 
ion has  no  charms  for  us,  and  its  progress  has  been 
marked  by  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  attacks 
upon  the  public  liberty.  In  other  states,  as  well  as 
our  own,  its  whole  course  threatens  to  annihilate  the 
last  vestige  of  freedom.  While  peace  and  prosperity 
have  blest  us  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  some  of  the 
fruits  of  secession. 

"'It  was  urged  forward  by  members  of  congress 
who  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  themselves  supported  by  the 
Government ;  it  was  effected  without  consultation 
with  all  the  states  interested  in  the  slavery  question,, 
and  without  exhausting  peaceable  remedies.  It  has 
plunged  tlie  country  into  civil  war,  paralyzed  our 
commerce,  interfered  with  the  whole  trade  and  busi- 
ness of  our  country,  lessened  the  value  of  our  prop- 
erty, destroyed  many  of  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  bids 
fidr  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in  irretrievable 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  It  has  changed  the  entire  re- 
lations of  states,  and  adopted  constitutions  without 
submitting  them  to  a  vote  of  the  jMJople,  and  where 
such  a  vote  has  been  authorized,  it  has  been  upon  the 
condition  prescribed  by  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
that  those  who  voted  the  Union  ticket  must  leave  the 
state.  It  has  advocated  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a 
king,  and  a  dictator,  and  is,  through  the  Richmond 
press,  at  this  moment  recommending  to  the  conven- 
13 
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titm  in  Vii^inia  a  restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  ill  severing  connoctiou  with  the  Yankees,  to 
abolish  every  vestige  of  resemblance  to  the  institu- 
tions of  that  detestwl  race.  It  has  formed  military 
leagues,  passed  military  bills,  and  opened  tlie  door 
for  oppressive  taxation,  withont  consulting  the  peo- 
ple, and  then,  in  mockery  of  a  free  election,  has  re- 
qnired  them  by  theirvotes  to  aanction  its  usurpations, 
under  the  penalty  of  moral  proscription  or  at  the 
[)oint  of  the  bayonet.  It  has  offered  a  premium  for 
crime  in  directing  the  discharge  of  volunteers  from 
criniinul  prosecutions,  and  recommending  the  judges 
not  to  bold  their  conrts.  It  has  stained  our  statute 
book  with  the  repudiation  of  Xorthcrn  debts,  and  has 
greatly  violated  the  Constitution,  by  attempting 
tiirotigli  its  unlawful  extension  to  destroy  the  right 
ofeuffrage.  It  has  called  upon  the  people  in  the 
state  of  Gcoi^ia,  and  may  soon  require  the  jieople  of 
Tennessee,  to  contribute  all  their  surplus  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  bacon,  beef,  etc.,  to  the  support  of  pretended 
governments  alike  destitute  of  money  and  credit.  It 
ha'*  attempted  to  destroy  the  accountability  of  pub- 
lie  servants  to  the  people  by  secret  legislation,  and 
$et  the  obligation  of  an  oath  nt  defiance.  It  has 
]iassed  laws  declaring  it  treason  to  say  or  do  anything 
in  favor  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
against  the  Confederate  states,  and  such  a  law  ia  now 
before,  and  we  appi'ehend  will  soon  be  passed  by,  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee.  It  has  attempted  to  destroy, 
and  we  fear  will  soon  utterly  prostrate,  the  freedom 
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of  e|)eech  ami  of  the  press.  It  has  involved  tlie 
Southern  statt-s  in  a  war  whose  suwess  is  hopoles,^, 
and  which  must  ultimately  Ivaii  to  the  ruin  of  the 
people.  Its  bigoted,  overbearing,  and  intolerant 
e[iii'it  has  already  snhjcrted  the  people  of  East  Ten- 
nessee to  many  petty  grievances;  onr  people  have 
been  insultol;  our  flags  have  been  fired  upon  and 
torn  down;  our  honses  have  been  rudely  entered; 
our  families  subjected  to  insult ;  our  peaceable  meet- 
ings interrupted ;  our  women  and  ciiildren  shot  by  a 
merciless  soldiery ;  our  towns  pllliigcd;  our  citizens 
robbed  and  some  of  them  assassinated  and  murdered. 
No  effort  has  been  spared  to  dcler  the  Union  men  of 
East  Tennessee  from  the  expression  of  their  free 
thoughts.  Tlie  penalties  of  treasou  have  been  thi-eat- 
encd  against  tliem,  and  murder  and  assassination  have 
been  openly  encouraged  by  leading  secession  journals. 
An  secession  has  been  thus  overbearing  and  intoler- 
ant while  in  the  minority  in  East  Tennessee,  nothing 
better  can  be  expected  of  the  pretended  majority  than 
wild,  unconstitutional,  and  oppressive  legislation  ;  an 
utter  contempt  anddisregardof  law;  a  determination 
to  force  every  Unionist  in  the  state  to  swear  to  the 
support  of  a  constitution  he  abhors,  and  to  yield  his 
money  and  property  to  aid  a  ranse  he  detests,  and  to 
become  the  object  of  scorn  and  derision  as  well  as  the 
victim  of  intolerable  and  relentless  oppression. 

"  In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  tif  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  East  Teiine&see  have  declared 
their  fidelity  to  the  Uniou  by  a  majority  of  about 
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tweuty  iliuutiaiul  \-i)tefi,  therefore  we  do  resolve  and 
declare.' 

"  Here  followed  a  series  of  patriotic  resolutions, 
and  tlic  appoiiitmeut  of  a  comraittco  to  prepare  a 
memorial,  asking  tlie  conscut  of  the  legislature  of 
Tenuessee  to  consent  to  the  separation  of  East  Teun- 
essce,  and  tliose  counties  of  Jliddle  Tennessee  which 
desired  It,  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  that  they  may 
be  formed  into  a  separate  state. 

"  Brownlow,  Maynard,  Ethoridge,  Nelson,  Hawk- 
ins, Johnson,  etc.,  led  the  Unionists.  It  was  not 
long  before  those  Uniopista  and  protcatants  agaiust 
wrong  wore  flying  for  their  lives,  and  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts.  The  leaders  disapjieared 
from  observation,  aud  the  people  could  only  become 
quiescent  in  a  state  of  alfairs  which,  in  the  presence 
of  the  armed  minions  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
they  were  powerless  to  prevent. 

"I  wiw  placed  ou  the  prosi-ribe*!  list,  aud  was  com- 
pelled to  lirdf  in  a  eavcrn  with  other  Utilonista. 
One  night  I  visited  my  family,  which  consisted  of 
my  wife  aud  twin  babes,  Mark  and  Paul.  A  band 
of  guerrillas,  lying  in  ambush  iu  the  cliajwrral  near  my 
i-esidenee,  surrounded  the  house,  and  rushing  through 
the  door,  which  for  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  to 
fasten,  took  nic  prisoner.  They  searched  my  person 
and  found  several  copies  of  the  address  aliove  given, 
and  some  letters  ia  a  drawer,  which  were  construed 
unfavorably  by  these  cruel  men.  They  handcuffed 
inc  and  took  me  to  the  chaparral  copse.     They  held 
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a  brief  trial,  which  resulted  in  my  conviction  and 
condemnation    to    death.     Immech'ate    preparations 
were  made  for  my  execution.     Douglas   Flinn  de- 
clared that  hanging  was  too  good  for  such  a  wretch 
as  I.     Jim  Bainbridge  coincided  with  him  in  opin- 
ion.    'What  do  you   want   done  w^ith   him? 'said 
Bob.  Torrence,  who  commanded  the  gang.     '  I^et  us 
burn  him  at  the  stake,  like  Col.  Brown's  Sam  last 
week,  for  assaulting  a  white  girl.'     ^  All  right,'  said 
Torrence.     'All  in  favor  of  burning  this  d — d  ren- 
egade, this  Lincolnite,  this  tory  and  traitor,  say  aye.' 
A  vociferous  aye  resounded.  'All  opposed,  no.'  Only 
two  voices  responded  in   the  negative.     Sam  Tjovell 
took  off  the  handcuffs  and  lx)und   me  to  a  sapling 
with  the  roi>c  with  which  they  had  intended  to  hang 
me.     The  trial  had  begun  in  the  gloaming,  and  now 
darkness  had  enshrouded  all  the  land.     Flinn  ran 
and  gathered  an  armful  of  dry  sticks  and  deposited 
them  in  a  pile  at  my  feet.     Soon  many  were  engaged 
in  gathering  fagots.     Fliim  declared  that  this  was 
the  happiest  night  of  his  existence.     lie  would  soon 
have  the  pleasure   of  seeing   this    miseral)le   traitor 
going  up  like  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire.     'So  mote 
it  l)e,'  growled  Jacob  Embrj',  in  a  sepulchral  tone. 
George  Goshen,  Peter  Peters,  and  J.  B.  Coyner  were 
dispatched  to  Aunt  Sylvia  Caldwell's  for  a  firebrand 
with  which  to  ignite  the  pile  of  fagots.     I  commended 
my  soul  to  God  and  calmly  awaited  death.     Flinn 
approached  me  with  a  pile  of  (as  ha  said)  very  dry 
wood.     He  approached  quite  near,  and  dropping  the 
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ftgots  he  placed  ii  knife  handle  between  my  teeth. 
Tlie  large  blade  of  the  knife  was  open.  He  then 
rail  to  and  mounted  a  stump  about  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant, and  commenced  to  deliver  a  harangue  laudatory 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  an<l  dciiouiicing  all 
traitors,  wishing  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
hell. 

"With  some  efl'ort  I  manned  to  sever  the  cord  bind- 
ing my  wrists.  I  then  cut  the  cord  bound  around 
my  waist,  and  quietly  and  quickly  made  my  escajw. 
The  crowd  around  Flinn,  who  was  dotibtlcsa  a 
Unionist  in  disguise,  were  cheering  vociferously, 
which  aided  my  escape,  as  the  noise  drowned  the 
crackling  of  the  fagots  as  I  removed  or  trampled 
upon  them  on  the  farther  side  from  the  stump  orator 
and  his  auditors.  Soon  the  men  with  the  fire  ar- 
rived and  applied  it  16  the  heap  around  the  sapling. 
Looking  back  from  a.  hill  about  two  miles  distant  I 
saw  the  flumes  rising  higher  and  higher,  till  a  large 
Space  was  illuminated,  Suddonlyl  heard  fien.^' yells 
of  disappointment  and  rage,  emanating  i'rom  the 
throats  of  this  infuriated  and  disappointed  crowd  of 
demons  incarnate,  maddened  to  frenzy  by  my  escape. 
I  traveled'  by  night,  but  lay  concealed  during  the 
day. 

"  When  ill  hiding  near  Silurla,  Shelby  oounty, 
Alabama,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  wood-eliopper's  ax, 
quite  near,  and  peering  from  the  copse  in  which  I 
was  concealed,  I  saw  a  slave  at  work  felling  a  tree. 
Soon  he  lK:gan  to  declaim  a  piece  : 
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The  hillsides  in  places  are  white  I  know, 
But  the  white  : ess  is  not  occasioned  by  snow. 
It  is  only  the  petals  of  apples  and  cherries 
And  peaches  and  plnms  and  all  sorts  of  berries, 
Just  falling  in  sport  from  their  bowers, 
As  if  to  represent  April  showers.' 

'  '  Now/  said  he,  apparently  well  satisfied  with  his 
eflPo/t,  'Dat's  'bout  as  good  as  young  Massa 
Josiah  hisself  could  spoke  it.'  Soon  he  broke  forth 
in  song :  ^ 

'' '  On  Jordan's  banks  we  stand, 

An'  Jordan's  stream  roll  by, 
No  bridge  de  watahs  span, 

De  flood  am  risin  high. 
Heah  it  foam  an'  roar,  de  dark  flood  tide, 
How  shel  we  cross  to  de  oder  side. 

*  De  riber  deep  an'  strong, 

De  wabes  am  bery  cole, 
'  We  see  it  rush  along 

But  who  can  venture  bole. 
Heah  it  foam  and  roar,  etc. 

'A  little  chile  step  down. 

It  go  in  de  ribar  deep, 
Kin  little  feet  touch  groun' 

Whnr  mountain  billows  sweep. 
Heah  it  foam  and  roar,  etc. 

'  Dere  comes  a  flash  of  light 

Ober  de  cole  dark  wabes, 
Dere  come  de  angel's  flight, — 

See,  shinin'  hands  dat  sabe. 
From  de  watah's  foam,  de  dark  flood  tide 
Fer  de  Lawd  hub  seen  from  de  oder  side. 

*  Heah  music  swellin'  gran', 


Yes,  songs  of  welcome  ring. 


White  wings  de  riber  span, 

De  littlo  chile  to  bring. 
Dsn  lot  old  Jordan  roar,  de  dark  flood  tide, 
We'K  borue  avroaa  to  de  odder  side.' 

"I  called,  'Halloo,  iiiide  !'  as  he  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  labor,  with  arms  akimlx).  'Who  am. 
tlat  calling?'  lie  cried  out,  with  some  degree  of  trep- 
idatiun.  Aa  he  liiokod  in  my  direction,  I  Ijeckoned 
liim  to  approach  me.  When  he  came  nej^r  I  said, 
'  To  whom  do  you  belong?  Where  do  youli%-e?' 
lie  replied,  '  I  belongs  to  MajorCayce,  of  Tallad^a. 
He  bought  nie  and  my  wife  of  Col.  Shorter,  of  Choo- 
t-olocco,  Calhoun  county,  last  year.  I  was  horned 
Ihe  slave  of  Parson  Lagow,  of  Emuckfaw.  When  I 
\vii7,  »Jx  months  old,  master  died,  an'  ole  lady  Kitdlsil 
iMjnght  me  at  the  sale  fur  ^500.  I  lived  wid  her  at 
< 'hepultcpL-c  till  I  wiiz  ten  years  old,  den  she  died, 
;iiid  I  wuz  Bold  agin  to  Gov,  Peyton  Claiborne,  of 
Sylacauga.  I'wo  bin  around  sum,  but  I'se  never  bin 
out  eii  the  state  of  Alabam.  I  buys  my  time  from 
my  now  master,  Major  Cayce,  for  twenty-five  dollars 
a  mouth.  I  lives  In  that  cabin  up  yonder  on  the 
hill.'  He  ])ointed  with  the  index  fluger  of  hia  right 
hand  to  a  oahiu  almost  lost  to  eight  in  the  distance, 
ut'stliag  among  the  trees  in  a  grove  surmounting  a 
hill  of  great  heiglit.  Ho  named  it  vtn'y  cot,  and  the 
name  was  not  a  misnomer. 

"I  reveale<l  my  condition  to  this  qnadroou  slave, 
and  he  and  his  kind  wife  fed  and  lodged  mo  for  ;t 
week,  till  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  my 
latigue  to  confinno  my  journey. 
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On  the  broad  highway  of  action, 

Friends  of  worth  are  far  and  few; 
But  when  one  has  proved  his  friendship, 

Cling  to  him  who  clings  to  yon. 

Should  opportunity  ever  be  aflTonled  for  reciprocating 
the  kindness  of  this  slave  husband  and  wife,  Isam 
and  Tabitha,  I  will  gladly  avail  myself  of  it,  and  do 
them  all  the  kindness  in  my  power. 

"I  continued  my  journey,  and  with  but  little  of 
incident  or  adventure  worth  narrating,  I  at  length 
arrived  at  the  home  of  my  cousin,  Jerry  Humboldt, 
in  Selma,  Ala.  My  cou.sin  was  a  staunch  Unionist, 
a  stalwart,  uncompromising  friend  of  the  United 
States  government  and  the  old  flag,  the  star-spangled 
banner,  the  emblem  of  freedom  and  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man. 

"Every  day  dangers  thickentxl  around  us.  We 
were  compelled  to  devise  a  plan  of  escape  to  the 
Federal  lines.  Twenty-five  of  us  set  out  together, 
under  the  guidance  of  Leandcr  Browning.  At  Tal- 
lahatta  Springs,  Clark  county,  a  baud  of  guerrillas, 
or  partisan  rangers,  as  they  called  themselves,  over- 
took U3  as  we  were  camping  f  )r  the  night.  We 
fought  them  long  and  well,  till  we  had  slain  nearly 
twice  our  number  of  our  pursuers,  then,  as  the  dark- 
ness grew  denser,  the  remnant  of  us,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  fled. 

"  I  was  captured  at  Sanwilpa,  was  taken  to  Tus- 
cahoma,  put  into  a  guard  house.  Soon  after  I  was 
conveyed  to  Pushmataha ;  thence  I  was  removed  to 
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tliis  duugi-on  iu  Tujwlo,  Miss.  I  adroitly  uiDoealed 
my  identity,  auJ  though  under  violent  suspicion 
nothing  definite  was  proved  against  luc.  To  save 
my  life,  I  Lave  agit-ed  to  take  the  oath  of  all^ianee, 
and  join  the  relwl  iirmy.  I  may  soon  he  ahle  to  de- 
sert and  reach  the  Union  lines.  My  nom  dc  ffiicrt-e 
is  Ralph  Beuton," 

"  Have  yoti  any  oonscieiitioiis  fwriiplea  about  the 
propriety  of  taking  an  oath  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  violating  it?" 

"Not  any,  It  may  save  my  life.  At  least  deliver 
uie  from  tins  prison.  Deception  is  certaiidy  jtistifi- 
able  in  a  case  like  this.  The  rebels  have  violated 
every  oath  tliat  thty  have  ever  taken.  Shall  we 
keep  faith  with  tiiem?  Naught  but  Punic  futth  for 
them.  As  soon  trust  a.  rattlesnake  as  a  rebel,  I 
hope  to  reach  the  Union  lines  and  oEfer  my  serviees 
to  General  Pope  as  a  volunteer  in  his  army," 

On  the  next  day  my  friend  was  permitted  to  take 
the  oath  and  enter  the  rebel  army.  He  had  several 
copies  of  the  address  concealed  about  his  person,  as 
he  thought  bejond  the  reach  of  rebel  search,  one  of 
which  he  gave  me.  I  retain  it  as  a  saei-ed  memento. 
A  rumor  reached  me  through  Philip  Hciison,  a 
Federal  spy,  that  ray  fi'iend  was  iindcr  violent  sus- 
picioii  by  the  rebels,  and  was  caught  in  his  attempt 
at  escape,  and  shot  by  order  of  Gen,  N.  B.  Forrest. 

Anent  this  rumor.  Gen,  Jefferson  C.  Davis  told  me 
that  a  soldier  in  liis  command  bore  the  name  and 
answered  the  description  of  Hermon  Bledsoe;  that 
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he  was  a  deserter  from  the  enemy ;  that  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  a  skirmish,  and  that  his  recol- 
lection was  that  his  wound  proved  fatal. 

One  of  my  fellow-prisoners  became  suddenly  insane. 
He  frothed  at  the  mouth,  rolled  his  eyes  wildly,  and 
butted  his  head  against  the  walls  of  the  prison.  His 
paroxysms  were  veiy  violent  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers.  I  sat  near  him,  and  after  observing  him  for 
awhile  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  malin- 
gerer. Presently  an  officer  entered,  at  that  instant 
the  crazy  man  was  seized  with  another  paroxysm. 
He  became  very  violent.  The  officer  watched  him 
for  some  time  and  then  said,  "  We  must  remove  him 
to  the  hospital  that  he  may  die  there,  for  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery,  he  is 
so  sick  and  crazy  and  fierce."  This  man's  name  was 
Bovard  Willis,  a  Unionist,  of  Biloxi,  Miss.  After 
the  officer's  departure  he  quieted  down  in  a  very  short 
time.     I  approached  him  and  said: 

"Willis,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  alienist,  but  I 
know  that  you  are  no  more  crazy  than  I  am.  I  will 
not  betray  you.  What  is  your  motive  in  feigning 
madness?" 

He  replied,  "  If  I  am  taken  to  the  hospital  I  will 
have  a  by  far  better  opportunity  of  escaping.  I  voted 
against  secession,  I  led  the  Unionists  in  our  county, 
I  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  secessionists,  and 
there  is  no  hope  for  me  but  in  escape." 

In  the  evening  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital. 
The  next  morning  he  was  missing.     He  had  unfor- 
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tunately  left  some  olotbiog  ia  the  lioapital.  Tlie 
forupaoy  that  went  in  search  of  him  let  the  hounds 
smell  the  garment.  Soon  they  struck  his  trail  and 
followed  it  to  the  tTsek.  Willis,  upon  reachiug  the 
creek,  wadct]  in  it  three  miles,  and  tlins  baffled  hia 
pursuere  for  several  hours.  In  the  afternoon  they 
recovered  the  trail  and  followed  it  rapidly  for  sev- 
eral miles.  By  this  time  Willis  had  reached  a  house 
ten  miles  south-west  of  Tui>elo.  He  went  to  it  at  a 
venture.  He  asked  for  water.  The  proprietor 
seemed  to  know  by  intuition  the  character  of  this 
wanderer.  He  told  his  wife  to  prepare  some  food  for 
this  stranger.  While  ho  was  eating,  the  howling  of 
the  hounds  was  hoard.  Willis  rose  in  great  trepida- 
tion. His  host  at  ouce  interpreted  the  reason.  No 
plan  seemed  feasible  lor  the  concealmeut  of  the  fugi- 
tive. Mrs.  Quay  snggested  the  closet  as  a  hiding 
place,  but  her  husband  thought  it  unsafe,  as  it  was  in 
a  part  of  the  bouse  so  exposed  that  it  would  be  among 
the  first  places  searched.  The  blootl-hounds  finding 
the  track  fresh  were  pui-suing  with  great  6i)eed. 

Mr.  Quay  said,  pointing  to  a  tree  about  two  hun- 
dred yai-ds  dititant,  "  If  you  could  reach  tliat  tree,  yon 
would  find  a  secure  asylum  till  your  pursuers  liud 
gone  on,  or  returned  siipijosing  they  were  on  the 
wrong  trail.  The  horses  are  in  the  field,  if  I  can 
only  get  one  up  in  lime  and  carry  you  over  to  the  tree 
and  get  back  before  they  reach  ua  you  will  be  safe." 

Just  then  the  hounds  broke  out  afresh  iiilo  loud 
bowls  and  sharp  yelps. 
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"They  arc  too  uear  for  that"  said  Willis,  "  I  am 
lost/' 

"Pa,"  said  little  Violetta  Quay  (who  was  only 
six  years  old),  "you  just  tote  that  man  over  to  the 
tree." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  her  pa.  He  stoojMKl  down,  and 
Willis  perched  himself  upon  his  shoulders  and  was 
borne  to  the  tree,  and  in  an  incralibly  short  s[)aee  of 
time  was  concealed  amid  the  foliage  of  the  lof\iost 
branches  of  this  mighty  king  of  the  forc»st. 

Quay  had  just  time  to  return  and  enter  his  house 
when  the  hounds  bounded  into  his  yard,  their  fierce 
yelps  betokening  that  they  know  that  the  objec't  of 
their  pursuit  was  near.  Soon  the  pursuing  cavalry 
entered  the  yard,  and  dismounting,  In^gan  un(H'n»- 
moniously  a  thorough  but  bootless  search  of  th(»  house 
and  premises.  They  questioned  stri(»tly  Qixch  nuMulx^r 
of  the  family,  but  they  were  all  W(Kifully  ignorant. 
The  officer  in  charge  asked  little  Viohitta  if  she  had 
seen  any  stranger  about  lately.  She  rcplicnl,  "If  I 
had  I  wouldn't  tell  you.  1  just  wish  the  poor  man 
would  come  here,  IM  hide  him  if  I  could  from  those 
awful  dogs."  The  hounds  were  com[)lct<»ly  baflh'd. 
They  would  not  leave  the  track  indicated  by  the 
scent  of  Willis'  garment  for  any  other.  After  two 
hours  of  fruitless  endeavor  to  recover  the  tnick,  thcv 
left  Mr.  (Juay's  house  and  niturned. 

Willis  was  now  among  friends.  A  Act  some;  nights 
spent  in  hiding,  Willis  was  conveyc^l  by  iKx^turnal 
journeys  from  one  friendly  post  to  another,  till  he 
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reached  the  Fedei-al  liiiea  at  Memphis,  Tenn,  Willis 
did  not  change  quarters  till  the  guides  were  ready  to 
enter  upon  their  perilous  task  of  guiding  a  band  of 
Unionists,  of  which  Willis  was  one,  to  the  Federal 
lines.  He  said,  "  There  is  no  place  so  safe  as  where 
the  hounds  have  been."  And  so  the  experiment 
proved  the  adage  true.  Willis  was  not  molested  in 
this  sylvan  retreat,  thongli  the  whole  country  north 
to  the  Fetleral  lines  was  repeatedly  traversed  by  cav- 
alry and  hounds. 

M.  T.  Anderson,  of  Millersburg,  Holmes  Co.,  O., 
came  to  me  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Aughey,  I  am  very  sorry  for  yon.  There  ia 
hope  for  me.  I  nm  a  prisoner  of  war.  If  I  survive 
flic  liorrors  of  imprisonment  I  will  be  exchanged, 
but  for  you,  a  prisoner  of  state,  there  is  no  hope  ex- 
cept by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  and  mak- 
ing your  way  through  this  great  array,  and  travcrsiug 
a  long  stretch  of  hostile  country  to  the  Federal  lines. 
Now,  sir,  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  had  a  dream 
last  night  that  lias  deeply  impressed  nie.  T  thought 
that  I  was  caught  up  into  heaven,  into  the  midst  of 
the  Paradise  of  God,  and  as  I  stood  dazed  amid  the 
splendors  of  the  city  of  the  Great  King,  nnd  bewil- 
dered by  the  light  and  resplendent  glory  that  ema- 
nated from  the  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  is 
seated  thereon,  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  '  Who  will  go 
for  us  to  earth,  and  deliver  my  servant  from  bonds 
and  imprisonment  and  impending  death,  that  he  may 
longer  proclaim   my  gospel?'     Suddenly  there  ap- 
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peared  before  the  throne  a  form  of  wondrous  beaaty, 
apparently  a  young  man— of  radiant  countenance; 
from  every  feature  beamed  love  and  peace  and  good- 
will, who  said,  'Here  am  I,  Send  mc.  I  will  go 
and  deliver  him  and  bring  him  safely  to  the  desired 
haven,'  '  Who  art  thou '?'  said  the  recording  angel, 
who  sat  hard  by  the  throne  of  God.  '  I  am  Ariel, 
the  lion  of  Jehovah,  who  am  mudc  strong  to  deliver 
hia  cliosen  ones  from  all  their  enemies  that  rise  up 
against  thera  to  destroy  them.  I  delivered  Peter 
from  Herod's  dungeon,  and  many  saints  who  were 
shiitupin  prison  have  I  released,' and  hewaa  hidden 
to  perform  the  mission.  And  then  I  hoard  the  voice 
of  a  multitude  suyiug,  'Go,  and  Jehovali,  merciful 
and  gracious,  mighty  and  strong  to  deliver,  give  thee 
aljnndaut  success.'  And  all  the  host  of  heaven  ro- 
spondeil,  '  Amen.'  Then  a  voice  said  to  me, '  Return 
and  make  known  the  vi&ion  to  my  servant,  who  in 
bonds  is  breaking  to  thee  and  those  with  thee  the 
bread  of  eternal  life,'  I  awoke  trembling  and  aston- 
ished. 

"Now,  I  entertain  mom  than  a  mere  pi'eaentiment 
of  your  escape.  I  am  so  fully  impressed  with  the  truth 
that  my  dream  was  a  revelation  of  God's  will  con- 
cerning you,  that  I  firmly  believe  that  these  wicked 
men  will  not  be  suffered  in  the  providence  of  God  to 
take  your  life.  I  predict  that  many,  many  years  of 
BUccetBiful  labor  in  yonr  Master's  vineyard  are  before 
you;  many  souls,  by  your  instrumentality,  are  to  be 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 
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"  I  wish  you  may  not  be  a  false  proplict,  aiitl  that 
your  drcaru  may  he  verified.  The  eye  of  faith  alone 
eaii  diicerQ  u  ray  of  hope.  Sight  shows  a  prisou, 
strong  and  closely  giianleJ,  a  mighty  army  of  watch- 
iiil  and  malignant  foes,  chains,  fetters,  guards  on  the 
alert,  pickets,  patrols,  videttes,  blood-bounds  iunu- 
merable,  my  suu  of  life  apparently  on  the  horizon's 
verge.  The  hour  of  my  departure  fixed,  Many, 
many  miles  intervcniug  between  my  prison  and  a 
place  of  safety— a  city  of  refuge.  A  physical  frame 
enfeebled  by  starvation  and  surrounding  horrors 
which  have  I>een  endured  for  many  weary  mouths, 
which  are  lengthening  into  years.  It  docs  indeed 
require  strong  faith  to  discern  a  ray  of  hope  or  glim- 
mer of  light  to  irradiate  the  future.  Nest  Tuesday 
ends  all,  my  foes  have  decre«l.  If  God  in  his  prov- 
idence has  longer  Hie  in  slore  for  me  I  will  be  sjwired. 
But  I  feel  that  I  have  received  dying  grace,  and  dy- 
ing grace  is  reserved  for  a  dying  lioui-.  However, 
should  auy  plan  of  escape  present  itself,  I  will  not 
l>e  slow  to  avail  myself  of  it.  But  my  only  hope  is 
in  escap»\  The  vindictive  Confederate  authorities 
are  determined  to  put  me  to  di«tb  at  the  hour  men- 
tioned by  Col.  AValter.  They  are  implacable  and 
unmerciful,  and  it  irketb  them  to  await  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  I  woidd  like  much  to  live  for  my 
dear  wife's  sake,  and  our  dear  infant's  sake.  By 
this  cniel  deed  of  rebel  Iiatc,  my  wife  will  l>e  wid- 
owed and  my  child  made  fatherless.  But  Gixl  has 
promised  to  l>e  the  husband  of  the  widow  and  tlie 
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father  of  the  fatherless.     To   his  covenant-keeping 
care  I  commit  them  both,  and  the  babe  unborn." 

Feeling  assured  that  my  departure  from  this  ter- 
restrial sphere  was  near,  I  sat  down  upon  the  floor  of 
my  dungeon  and  penned  the  following  letter  to  my 
wife : 

Tupelo,  Military  Bastile. 
My  Dear  Mary: 

The  Confederate  authorities  announce  to  me  that  I 
have  only  a  few  more  days  to  live.  When  you  re- 
ceive this  letter  the  hand  that  penned  it  will  he  cold 
in  death.  My  soul,  divested  of  the  body,  will  have 
passed  the  solemn  test  before  the  bar  of  God ;  I  have 
a  good  hope  through  grace  that  I  will  then  be  rejoic- 
ing amid  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect,  singing 
the  new  song  of  redeeming  love  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  is  the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  the- 
one  altogether  lovely.  Mary,  meet  me  in  heaven,, 
where  sorrow  and  tears  and  temptation  and  sin  arct 
unknown,  and  where  the  wickc<^l  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  If  General  Bragg  will 
permit  my  body  to  be  taken  in  charge  by  my  friends, 
I  will  ask  your  brother,  D.  R.  Paden,  and  cousin^ 
Capt.  Jas.  H.  Tankersley,  to  convey  it  to  you.  Bury 
me  in  the  cemetery  at  Bethany  church.  That  was 
my  first  ministerial  charge.  Plant  a  cedar  at  my 
head  and  one  at  my  fcc»t,  and  there  lot  me  repose  in 
peace  till  the  archangel's  trump  shall  sound,  sum- 
moning the  dead  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  great  day, 

and  vouchsafing  to  saints  the  long  hoped  forredemp- 
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tion  of  tlio  body.  As  to  my  property,  It  has  all,  by 
Confederate  laws,  been  confiscated,  and  after  years  of 
ineessant  toil  I  leave  you  peuniless  aiid  dejiendent, 
but  I  implore  yon  to  trust  in  God,  To  his  kind, 
protecting  care  I  commit  you  and  our  dear  little  Kate. 
Jehovah  ]ias  promised  to  be  the  widow's  husband  and 
the  father  of  the  fatherless.  Rest  assured  tlie  Lord 
will  provide.  Only  trust  Him  and  love  Him  with 
yourwhulu  heart  and  son!  and  mind  and  ctreugth.  I 
know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  love  God, 
Be  not  faithless,  but  believing,  aiid  though  clouds 
and  darkness  aurro nod  yuu  at  present,  well-nigh  ob- 
scuring the  spiritual  sky  M'hence  hojje  emanates,  yet 
be  assureii  a  more  auspicious  day  will  dawn,  and 
God  will  bring  you  safely  to  your  journey's  end,  and 
onr  reunion  in  heaven  will  be  sweet. 

Our  dear  little  daughter,  Kate,  bring  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Teach  her  to 
walk  in  wi.sdom's  ways,  for  all  her  ways  are  pleas- 
antness and  all  her  paths  are  peace.  Her  infant 
mind  may  be  compared  to  wax  in  its  susceptibil- 
ity for  receiving  impressions,  and  to  marble  for  its 
power  in  retaining  those  impressions.  O I  that,  she 
may  be  satisfied  early  with  thy  mercy,  O,  God,  that  she 
may  rejoice  and  be  ghid  all  her  days.  Teach  her  to 
remember  her  Creator  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  be- 
fore the  evil  days  come  in  which  she  sliall  say,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  them.  Make  the  Bible,  the  precious 
Bible,  her  conslant  study,  and  let  its  words  be  as 
household  woitls  to  her.     Inspire  her  mind  with  a 
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love  of  lAe  Book  which  is  able  to  make  wise  uuto  sal- 
vation. See  to  it  that  the  words  of  Christ  dwell 
richly  in  her  bouI,  thnt  she  may  be  filled  with  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  and  spiritnal  understanding.  Pi-uy 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  blesa  your  labor?  and  counsels. 
Without  his  blessing  all  your  labor  would  ije  in 
vain.  Pray  that  the  third  I'ersou  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  may  take  up  his 
abode  in  hcF  heart,  to  abide  rfith  bor  forever.  As 
my  duties  in  regard  to  instriicting  our  child  will  de- 
volve solely  ujxin  you,  take  for  your  guidance  in 
this  respect  Dent.  vi.  5-9.  T^et  your  example  be 
such  a3  you  would  wish  her  to  follow.  Children 
are  much  more  inclined  to  follow  example  than 
precept.  Exercise  care  in  this  respect,  for  as  is  the 
mother  so  is  her  daughter.  I  regret  that  my  family, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  will  \k  eomiH'Und  to 
remain  iu  a  section  where,  by  many,  my  course  of 
conduct  which  led  to  my  di-ath  will  be  considered 
tUsgraceful.  But  this  cannot  be  avoided.  The 
time,  I  feel  sure,  will  come  when,  even  in  Mississippi, 
I  will  be  regardwl  as  a  patrint  martyr.  My  con- 
science is  void  of  offence  as  reganis  guilt  in  the 
eharge  preferred  against  me.  When  the  wicked  liear 
rule  the  people  mourn.  What  cruelties  arc  being 
perpctratcil  by  rebels  against  God  and  their  country. 
How  long,  O,  Lord,  how  long  shall  the  wicked  tri- 
umph? How  long  will  God  forl)ear  to  esecute  that 
vengeance  which  is  his,  and  which  he  will  repay  in  hiw 
own  grto<l  time?     I  liavc  au  abiding  confidence  that 
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ihe  right  caiiiR.'  will  prevail,  and  though  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  it,  for  my  days  are  numbered,  yet  I  firmly 
believe  siDce  God  is  a  God  of  ju.?tiee  and  an  avenger 
of  the  righteous  who  serve  him  faithfully,  that  the 
rebel  power  will  ije  destroyed  utterly. 

"Truth  cruslied  to  earth  shall  rise  agaia — 
The  eteronl  yesra  of  God  ore  hera — 
Bnt  error  wouoded  writhes  in  piviu 
And  dies  amid  liia  worshipers." 

I  write  this  letter  amid  the  din  and  confusion  ind- 
dcnt  to  a  large  number  of  men  crowded  into  a  nar- 
row eompasa  and  free  from  all  restraint. 

This  letter  will  be  conveyed  to  you  by  friends. 
The  names  of  those  friends  yon  will  know  here- 
after. My  real  estate  will  be  restored  to  you 
when  tlie  Union  cause  triumphs.  That  it  will 
do  80  ultimately  ia  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt.  Give  my  love  to  all  my  friends.  Remem- 
l>er  that  I  have  prayed  for  you  and  our  dear  Kate 
unceasingly  during  my  imprisonment,  and  my  last 
ntl-eranocs  on  earth  will  be  jirayers  for  your  welfare, 
t'ai'ewell,  God  bless  you  and  keep  yon  and  our  dear 
child  from  all  harm. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

Jony  H.  AuGHEY. 

I  then  wrote  my  obituary,  which  I  placed  in  tlie 
hands  of  Mr.  De  Qrummond,  a  Federal  prisoner,  by 
whom  it  ivas  to  be  sent  to  the  PkUadeipliia  Preaby- 
fpi-ian  for  publication.     I  copy  a  portion  of  it; 
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OBITUARY. 


Died  in  Tupelo,  Itawamba  county,  Miss.,  July  15, 
1862,  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey. 

The  subject  of  the  above  notice  suffered  death  on 
the  gallows  at  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  military 
authorities,  on  the  charges  of  treason  and  enacting 
the  spy.  John  H.  Aughey  was  born  in  New  Hart- 
ford, Oneida  county,  X.  Y.,  May  8, 1828.  Removoil 
with  his  parents  to  Steubenville,  O.,  July  4,  1837. 
Is  an  alumnus  of  Franklin  College,  New  Athens, 
Ohio.  His  theological  instructors  were.  Revs.  L.  A. 
Lowrey,  Winchester,  Ky.;  Jahleel  Woodbridgc,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  John  H.  Gray,  D.D.,  Greo.  W.  Coons, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  O.  Steadman,  D.D.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Rev.  Chas.  8.  Dod,  Rev.  II.  H.  Paino,  and 
Rev.  S.  Irwin  Reid,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  Was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Chickasaw,  October  4,  1856.  Ordained  to  the  full 
work  of  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tom- 
beckbee,  April  19,  1861.  Was  married  January 
22,  1857,  by  Rev.  R.  Henderson,  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Paden,  of  luka,  Miss.,  who,  with  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, born  September  3,  1858,  survives  him.  (xo<l 
blessed  his  labors  by  giving  him  many  soids  as  seals 
to  his  ministry.  After  eleven  years  lal)or  in  the 
South  as  an  educator  and  minister  of  the  gosjxjl, 
having  never  injured  a  citizen  of  the  South  in  jxjr- 
son  or  property,  he  fell  a  victim  to  secession  hatred, 
and  died  a  felon's  death,  l)ecause  he  would  not  be- 
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come  a  traitor  to  the  government  wbicli  had  never 
in  a  single  instance  trespassed  upon  his  rights  of  per- 
son or  property.  He  rests  in  peaee  and  in  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  iniraortality  beyond  the  grave.  "Take 
ye  heed,  watch  and  pray,  for  ye  know  not  when  the 
time  is."     Mark  xjii,  33. 

"  Leavea  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  Howera  to  wither  itl  the  uorth  wind's  hroath, 

And  atara  to  sut — ^bnt  all ! 

'l^hoo  host  all  seasouB  tor  thine  own,  O  '.  Death." 

ADDRESS    TO    MY   .SOltl,. 

O !  my  soul,  thon  art  about  to  appear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thy  Creator,  who  is  infinite,  oternal,  un- 
changeable in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness, 
justice,  goodness,  and  trnth.  He  cannot  look  upon 
ein.  He  is  a  sin-avenging  God,  and  thou  art  defiled 
by  sin.  Tliy  tran^ressions  are  numerous  as  the 
stars  of  heaven.  Thou  art  totally  debased  by  sin 
and  thy  iniquities  abound.  Thon  art  guilty  of  sins 
both  of  omission  and  commission.  Justice  would 
consign  thee  to  banishment  from  heaven  oud  to  ever- 
lasting destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and 
the  Glory  of  his  power.  Guilty,  helpless,  >vretched 
as  thou  art,  what  is  thy  plea  that  sentence  of  eternal 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  against  thee? 

THE   SODT-'s   REPLY. 

I  plead  the  merit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri.st  whose 

blood  cleanses  from  all  sin,  even   from  sins  of  tlie 

deepest  dye.     I  plead  the  atonement  made  by  Him 
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who  made  an  atonement  for  sin,  who  bore  my  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  cross  of  Calvary  and  wronght 
out  a  perfect  righteousness  which  I  may  obtain  by 
simple  faith.  No  money,  no  price  is  demanded. 
This  I  could  not  pay,  for  all  my  righteousness  is  but 
filthy  rags,  and  I  must  j)erish  were  any  part  of  the 
purchase  price  demanded.  Nothing  in  my  hand  I 
bring.  My  salvation  must  be  all  of  grace y  or  to  me 
it  would  be  hopeless.  I  trust  that  Christ  will  clothe 
me  in  the  perfect,  spotless  robes  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness and  thus  present  me  faultless  before  the  throne. 
With  this  trust  I  go  to  the  judgment  sciit,  assureil 
that  the  soul  that  implicitly  trusts  in  Jesus  shall 
never  be  put  to  shame.  He  is  faithful  who  has 
promised. 

MiLlTAPwY  DUN(iE()N, 

Tupelo,  Miss.,  July  11,  18G2. 
My  Dear  Parents : 

Life  is  sweet,  and.  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold 
the  sun.  All  that  a  man  hath  will  ho  give  for  his 
life.  Having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is.  The 
life  is  more  than  meat.  They  hunt  for  the  precious 
life.  These  quotations  from  the  Word  of  Life  show 
the  high  estimate  that  is  placed  u}X)n  life.  My  life 
is  not  precious  in  the  eyes  of  these  virulent  scn-ession- 
ists,  for  their  military  rulers  declare  that  on  the  15th 
inst.  mv  life  must  terminate.  Yet  a  few  days  and 
me  the  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more  in  all  his 
course.  Mourn  not  for  me,  my  dear  paniMits,  as 
those  who  have  no  hope.     For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
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anil  I  cau  say  also  with  tlie  apostle,  aud  to  die  is 
gain.  I  fear  not  those  who,  when  they  have  killed 
the  body,  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I 
fear  Him  whose  fear  nistolli  out  every  fear.  When 
the^  linea  are  read  by  you  he  who  i)enned  thun  will 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Celestial  City,  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. He  will  have  a  palace  home  by  the  crystal  sea, 
and  be  the  possessor  of  a  kingdom  and  a  crown  as 
eternal  induration  asthe  throne  of  Jehovah.  I  [e  will 
be  reposing  in  his  Savior's  bosom  in  the  midat  of  the 
Paradise  of  God. 

Next  to  God  my  thauks  are  due  to  you,  my  dear 
parents,  for  giiiding  my  infant  feet  in  the  path  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  In  riper  years  I  have  been 
warned  and  inslmeteil.  By  precept  and  example  I 
have  been  1«1,  until  my  habits  l)ccamc  fixed,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  your  parental  bleiising,  I  i^ougbt 
a  distant  home  to  engage  in  the  arduous  duties  of  life. 
Whatever  success  I  have  achieved,  whatever  influence 
for  good  I  may  have  exerted,  are  all  due  to  your 
pious  training.  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
I  can  never  repay.  Though  I  cannot,  God  will  grant 
you  a  reward  lasting  as  eternity.  It  will  aild  to  that 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  wbicli  trill  be 
conferred  upon  you  in  that  day  when  the  hcavena 
shall  be  dissolved  and  the  elements  shall  melt  witli 
fervent  heat.  I  die  for  my  loyalty  to  the  Fe<leral 
Government.  I  know  that  you  would  not  have  me 
turn  tr^tor  to  save  my  life.  Life  is  precious,  but 
deatli,  even  death  on  the  scaffold,  is  preferablu  to  dis- 
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honor.  Remember  me  kindly  to  iill  my  fr'iemh. 
Tell  Sallie,  Violetta,  David,  Lizzie,  Mury,  ami 
Emma,  my  dear  sisters  and  brotlier,  to  meet  mo  in 
heaven.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives.  Dying  is 
hut  going  home.  I  have  taught  many  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die  happily.  Now  by  example  I  am 
calletl  t<i  teach  them  how  to  die  as  becometti  thr 
Christian.  May  God  in  mercy  grant  that  as  my  day 
my  Btrength  may  be,  and  that  in  my  Inst  moments  I 
may  not  by  slavish  fear  bring  dishonor  iiiwn  my 
Master's  cause,  but  may  glorify  Him  in  the  fires, 
Remember  me  to  my  old,  tried,  true,  and  Iruated 
friend,  Henry  Speuce,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  con- 
stautly  praying  for  rae.  I  will  soon  be  in  that  glo- 
rious home  where  prayer  is  lost  in  praise,  faith  ih 
changed  tu  sight,  and  death  is  sivalluwed  up  iu 
victory.  Farewell  till  we  meet  beyond  the  river. 
Yonr  afitctionate  son, 

John  H.  Auohey. 
To  Datfid  and  ElizaOefh  Aurjha/,  Amsterdam,  Ji-Jfrr- 
9tm  county,  Ohio. 


Cestbai.  Military  Prison, 
Tupelo,  Itawamba  Co.,  Miss.,  July  11,  18fi2. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Scicard: 

Dear  Sik — A  large  nnmber  of  citizens  ot"  Mit*- 
sissippi,  holding  Union  sentiments,  and  who  recog- 
nize nu  such  military  usurpation  as  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  of  America,  are  confined  in  n 
SIthy  prison,   sadly  infested  with  vermin,  and  are 
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iaraishing  from  hunger — a  sufficient  quantity  of  food 
not  being  furuished  us.  We  are  Be]»arate(i  from  our 
families,  aad  not  suffered  to  hold  any  commuuicatlon 
with  them.  We  are  compelled  under  a  strong  guard 
to  perform  the  most  menial  serviwa,  and  are  often 
grossly  and  flagrantly  insulted  by  the  officers  and 
guards  of  the  prison.  The  nights  are  very  eool.after 
the  torrid  heat  of  the  day.  We  are  not  furnished 
with  bedding,  and  are  eomj>e!l(?d  to  lie  down  upon 
the  hai-d  floor  of  our  dungeon,  where  refreshing  sleep 
is  not  [MDSsible,  When  exhausted  nature  can  hold  out 
no  longer  our  elnmbers  are  brok*^n,  restless,  and  of 
short  dumtion.  Our  property  is  conflscatcd  and  our 
families  leil  destitute  of  the  ucccsgaries  of  life,  all  that 
they  iJ0ssessed,yea,all  their  living  having  been  seized 
by  the  Confederates  and  converted  to  tiioir  own  use. 
Heavy  iron  fetters  are  plaeed  upon  onr  limbs,  and 
daily  some  of  us  are  led  to  the  seaflbld  or  to  death  by 
shooting.  Many  are  forced  into  the  army,  instant 
death  being  tlie  penalty  in  case  of  refufuil,  thus  con- 
straining us  to  hear  arms  against  our  country,  to  be- 
come the  executioners  of  our  i'riends  and  brethren,  or 
to  fall  ourselves  by  their  hands. 

These  evils  ai-o  intolerable,  and  we  ask  protection 
througli  yon  froui  the  Uulte*!  States  Goverinnent. 
PWse  present  our  humble  and  earnest  petition  lo  his 
excellency,  AbrahamLiacolujpi-esident  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  may  take  it  under  advisement  and  if 
possible  aflibrd  us  speedy  relief.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  not  now  be  able  to  release  ns,  but  \vl- 
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ask  the  protection  which  the  Federal  prisoner  n 
Were  his  life  take^i,  swiJl  retributiou  would  be 
visited  apon  the  rebels  hy  just  retaliation ;  one  or 
more  rebel  prisoners  would  suffer  death  for  every 
Federal  prisoner  vlioni  tlicy  destroyed. 

Let  this  rule  hold  good  in  case  of  Unionists  who 
are  citizens  of  the  slates  in  rebellion.  The  loynl 
Mississippian  deserves  the  same  protection  aecordeJ 
the  loyal  Rhode  Islander  or  Pennsy  Ivan  Ian.  We 
oak  also  that  our  confiscatetl  projjerty  be  restored  to 
us,  or,  in  the  event  of  our  death,  to  onr  families.  If 
it  be  desttoyed,  we  ask  that  reparation  be  demanded 
from  the  rebel  authorities,  or  that  the  property  of 
known  and  avowed  secessionists  l>e  sequestered  U} 
that  use.  Before  thb  letter  reaches  its  destinalion 
the  majority  of  us  will  have  (^casi'd  to  be.  Tlio  judge 
advocate.  Col.  II,  W.  Walter,  of  the  rebel  army,  lias 
informed  the  writer  that  he  must  die  on  tlie  15th 
inst.  We  have  therefore  little  hope  that  we  individ- 
ually can  receive  any  personal  benefit  from  tbia  peti- 
tion, even  though  you  should  r^aril  it  favorably  and 
consent  to  its  suggestions,  bnt  our  families  who  have 
been  robbed,  so  cruelly  rubbed,  of  all  their  substance, 
may,  in  the  future,  receive  remuneration  for  their 
great  losses,  and  should  citizens  of  avowed  feccssiou 
pioclivities  who  are  within  llie  Federal  lines  Ife 
arrested  and  held  as  hostages  for  the  sjifety  of  Union- 
ists who  are  and  may  be  hereafter  incareerjtod  in 
Tupelo  and  elsewhere,  the  rebels  will  not  <iare  put 
another  Unionist  to  death. 
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Traating  that  you  will  deem  it  proper  to  take 
tlie  prayers  presented  in  our  petition  under  advise- 
ment, ami  afford  ns  the  prelection  desired,  we  remaJD 
with  high  oonBiderations  of  respect  and  esteera  your 
oppressed  and  imprisoned  fellow-citizens, 

John  H.  Aughey, 
Benjamin  Clarke. 
B.  D.  Sabors, 
John  Robinson, 
And  thirty -eight  others. 
Two  young  men,  Donald  Street  and  Samuel  May- 
nard,  informed  me  to-day  that  they   had  Iteen  im- 
pressed into  the  rebel  service.     They  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Corinth  by  General  Pope,  and  had  takeix 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Goverumeut,  to 
which  their  hearts  had  always  been  loyal,     R«ajntly 
they  had  been  arrested  by  Parson  Ellis  and  six  other 
guerrillas,  near  Rienzi,  and  being   brought   by  them 
into  the  rebel  camp,  they  refused  to  rejoin  their  K^i- 
mentfJ,   and    in    (Yinseipience  were   immured  in    this 
dungeon.     From  the  threats  of  the  officers  they  ex- 
[jected  to  be  shot  at  any  moment.     They  had  used 
every  means  to  banish  the  thoughts  of  death — had 
forced  themselves  to  engage  in  pleasantry  and  mirth 
to    drive    away    the    sadness    and     gloom    which 
oppressed  them  when  alone,  mid  when  they  recalled 
the  delights  of  their  happy  homes  which  they  would 
never  see  again.     I  counseled   them   to  prepare   to 
meet  their  God  in  peace,  wisely  to  improve  the  short 
time  granted  thera  to  make  their  peace,  calling,  and 
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election  sure.  They  replied  that  they  hoped  all 
would  be  well.  They  had  long  since  confessed 
Christ  before  men,  and  hoped  for  salvation  through 
his  merit  alone.  Still,  they  could  not  help  feeling 
sad,  young  as  they  were,  in  the  near  prospect  of 
death.     They  were  both  in  their  20th  year. 

While  I  was  gone  for  water,  these  men  were  taken 
to  their  doom  and  I  never  saw  them  more. 

One  morning,  as  I  lay  restless  and  sore,  endeavor- 
ing to  find  some  position  which  would  be  suffi- 
ciently easy  to  permit  me  to  secure,  even  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  benefit  of  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer  — 
balmy  sleep,  the  thought  occurred  that  it  would  be 
well  to  attempt  an  esca})e,  though  it  should  result  in 
death  from  the  fire  of  the  guards ;  this  would  be  by 
far  preferable  to  death  by  strangulation  at  the  rope's 
end,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  hoot- 
ing, jeering,  yelling,  infuriated  rebels.  I  had  just 
finished  the  preparation  of  the  following  address,  to 
be  delivered  from  the  scaffold  if  not  forbidden,  I 
gave  a  copy  to  M.  T.  Anderson,  who  desired  it  for 
publication  upon  his  exchange: 

ADDRESS  TO  BK  READ  FROM  THE  GALLOWS. 

My  Unionist  Friends: 

Hciir  the  words  of  a  man  about  to  die.  Last 
wonls  are  of  solemn  imjwrt.  Keep  them  in  remem- 
brana\  Follow  the  counsels  given,  if  they  com- 
men<l  themselves  to  your  judgment.  The  Confeder- 
ate officers  have  brought  you  here  to  witness  my  fate. 
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lliat  you  may  thus  learn  the  penal^  they  deem 
proper  to  be  inflicted  for  iiifiexihle  ndherence  to  pa- 
triotic principles.  They  declare  that  I  am  guilty  of 
treason.  Who  are  the  traitors?  I  affirm  tliat  those 
who  would  subvert  the  integrity  of  the  goveroment 
fijiiudod  by  our  patriotic  auocstors,  are  tlio  real 
traitors.  Our  politicians,  I  will  not  call  them  atatea- 
mcii,  would  (irst  overtlirow  the  l)est  of  governments, 
and  then  construct  from  its  ruins  a  government 
iihoae  corner-stone  shall  be  human  slavery.  Will 
it  stjind  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  Giod  !  forbid  it,  heflven. 
The  millennium  dawn  is  too  near  for  God  to  permit 
to  prosper  a  government  oi^nizcd  to  maintain  a 
Itnrbarit!  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  and  to  preserve  in- 
tact an  institution  subversive  of  all  the  rights  of  man. 
Human  slavery  la  made  a  fundamental  feature  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America — the  corner-stone,  as 
AlexanderStephens  terms  it.  SliouH  we  who  haveno 
slaves  risk  life  and  limb  in  the  interests  of  slave- 
holders, and  at  their  bidding  war  against  a  govern- 
ment that  has  never  trespassed  upon  our  rights?  I, 
for  one,  prefer  death,  and  gladly  welcome  its  embrace 
rather  than  to  violate  the  monitions  of  conscience,  the 
voice  of  reason,  the  decision  of  judgment,  and  the 
teachings  of  pious  and  patriotic  ancestors.  You  be- 
lieve in  state  rights,  so  do  I.  State  sovereignty  and 
national  supremacy.  They  are  not  incom])atible. 
State  and  nation  each  sovereign  in  ils  uwu  sphere. 
One  needs  not  and  has  not  trcnchod  upon  the  prerog- 
atives of  the    other,      E  pbiribm  unum.    one   com- 
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poBoi  of  many.  Distinct  as  tlic  billows,  yet  one  as 
the  sea.  Forced  into  the  army  as  conscripts,  you  are 
not  warring  against  the  government  by  choice.  Ao- 
t«pt  deliverance  wlien  it  comes.  See  to  it  that  the 
repiihlic  receives  no  detriment  at  your  hands.  Tlie 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  last  nssasBin's  dagger 
shall  lie  stricken  from  his  rebellions  hand.  How  earn- 
estly I  have  prayed  to  I>e  permitted  to  sec  the  downfall 
of  treason,  but  God  in  his  wisdom  declines  to  grant 
my  petition.  The  government  will  live  and  flourish 
long  after  all  its  foes  are  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten, 
for  the  memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.  It  will  dis- 
pense blessings  to  your  posterity  aiid  mine,  till  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  sea 
and  the  other  on  the  solid  land,  shall,  with  trumpet 
voice,  proclaim  that  time  shall  i>e  no  more.  It  is  the 
last,  the  best,  and  most  benign  government  ever  be- 
stowed upoii  man  by  Him  who  establishes  "the  na- 
tiotis  and  Rxm  tlieir  Iwuudaries  and  onlaios  their 
dufation.  Our  government  would  be  unworthy  of 
Inspect  were  it  impotent  to_  enfocee  ol)edience  to  its 
wise,  humane,  and  benelicent  laws,  and  to  perpetuate 
its  existence,  irnocess-iry,  bv  the  complete  overthrow 
of  all  opposing  forces.  Tlie  government  under 
which  we  have  aa  a  nation  so  greatly  i>ros|>ered  is 
the  ordinance  of  God.  The  wheels  of  the  chariot 
which  bean-  it  onwanl  will  ever  revolve.  Ho  who 
stands  in  the  way  of  itw  progress  will  be  crushed  as 
buiv  as  fnt^. 

Allhonjrii  in  (hininte  vile,  and  in  reliellions  ranks 
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perforce,  your  conscience,  your  judgment,  the  teach- 
ings of  true  wisdom,  the  woi-d  of  God  tliat  enjoina 
obedience  to  lawful  authority,  the  patriotic  tittemncea 
of  Washington  and  his  compatriots,  sliould  be  the 
chart  to  direct  you  in  the  path  of  duty  in  every  emer- 
gency. Firmly  resolve  that  the  republic,  through 
you,  shall  receive  no  detriment.  The  government 
has  done  you  uo  harm.  Reciprocate  with  grateful 
hearts  the  beuefits  received  from  its  benignant  laws 
and  beneficent  inslitutions.  When  trensuu  dies  an 
ignomiuiou:?  death,  be  present  to  bury  its  gory  corjtse 
l)eyond  the  jxjssibility  of  a  resurrection.  I  see  be- 
fore me  many  who  were  with  us  on  the  high  hills 
and  !u  the  deep  glens  devising  plans  to  resist  the  de- 
tested conscription.  Many  of  your  comrades  arc  in 
the  ranks  of  tlie  patriotic  army  aiding  in  crushing 
the  hydra  serpent  head  of  treason  and  rebellion.  See 
to  it  tliSt  they  suffer  no  harm  at  your  liands.  May 
their  lives  be  precious  in  your  sight. 

"Oh,  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  arc  committed  in 
thy  name,"  exclaimed  one  VfM  known  to  fiuue,  but 
we  are  murdered  by  the  craveu  hordes  of  treason  to 
promote  the  laocieil  interests  of  chattel  slaverj',  of 
human  bondage. 

I  die,  but  the  sacreil  cause  I  humbly  represent  will 
not  jM>rIsli  witli  me  on  this  scaffold.  The  roots  of  tlie 
tree  of  liberty,  moistened  by  tlie  blood  of  the  noble 
phalanx  of  hero-martyrs  who  have  perished  here  in 
Tupelo  and  on  other  fields,  made  classic  and  Macred 
by  the   outpouring  of   tiic  precious   blood  of  true 
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Sontlicrn  patriots,  will  strike  deep  and  spread  wide, 
and  will  send  up  through  every  pore  the  vital  fluid 
which  shall  keep  forever  fresh  and  green  the  leaves 
of  that  saered  tree  planteil  by  our  fathers  in  the 
prini(»val  forest,  under  whose  wide-spR»ading  branchc»s 
they  and  their  children,  and,  we  trust,  their  remotest 
j)osterity,  will  find  safety  and  freedom  and  peren- 
nial happiness. 

These,  our  murderers,  would  dig  up  the  tree  of 
liberty  and  plant  in  its  stead  the  deadly  upas  tree  of 
human  bondage.  Its  roots  would  reach  down  and 
take  hold  upon  perdition.  The  inalienable  rights  of 
man  would  perish  beneath  its  blighting  shade. 

Shall  we  tamelv  and  baselv  surrender  our  God- 
given  heritage  of  freedom  to  save  our  lives  imperiled 
by  treason's  minions?  Shall  we  basely  betray  a 
cause  dearer  to  us  than  life,  for  the  sake  of  ej^ing  out 
a  miserable,  cowardly  existence,  purchasetl  at  tlu* 
(»ost  of  our  manhood  and  of  every  virtuous  and  holy 
l)rinciple?  Shall  we  sell  our  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  thus  ignobly  receive,  as  a  boon  gra- 
ciously ac(»or<led  by  these  fiends  inairnate  who  an^ 
thirsting  for  our  blood,  a  few  years'  longer  lea'se  of 
life,  till  nature  ctills  us  to  pay  the  inevitable  debt, 
and  we  slink  into  dishonorable  graves? 

No.  A  thousiuid  times,  no.  ^[y  frcH?  soul,  not 
trammekHl  bv  the  fetters  that  bind  and  torture  mv 
b(Kly,  gladly,  joyfully  embraces  death,  cxultinglv 
leaping  into  its  outstret<*hed  arms  in  preference  to 
the  acceptance  of  life  on  terms  so  vile,  so  ignominious, 
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tliat  wcrf  [  I'j  do  so,  high  heuven  witli  irt-  woiilil 
s|nini  iuy  uietdied  .soul,wlieii  MH.'kinga(luiiasioii  iiilo 
I'nradise,  from  all  nssociatiou  witli  tlio  spiritu  of  the 
pure  and  goo4l,  and  consign  it  to  the  doum  uf  those 
who  rt'ljelletl  in  heaven  and  on  earth  against  the  God 
who  ordained  the  powers  that  be,  to  whom,  when 
ruling  bj-  divine  appointment,  all  are  rommande<l  to 
he  subject. 

The  glorious  cause,  in  the  interests  of  which  1  lay 
down  my  life,  will  ultimately  triumph.  Truth 
crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.  Entertain  no  doubts 
on  this  subject.  Rebellion  will  be  utteriv  subverted 
as  SUIT  as  the  Gwl  of  justice  reigns,  who  will  ever 
[»ros|)er  tlic  cause  approved  in  heaven. 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 

Aod  right  ttie  day  must  yiia; 
To  doubt  woald  he  dislojaltj, 
To  falter  would  be  ain. 

May  God  subvert  rebellion  by  the  spe«ly  over- 
throw of  all  its  enemies  and  the  restoration  of  civil 
and  (tmstitutional  lilwrty  to  the  people  of  these  dis- 
tracted, discordant,  belligerent,  and  rebellious  South- 
ern states.  Lilierty  calls  upon  each  one  of  you  to  do 
your  duty,  that  her  blessings  may  be  di8|>enHed  to 
and  enjoyed  by  all. 

They  love  her  bent  wlio  to  themHelvea  ure  true. 
And  n-hnt  the;  dare  to  drenm  or  dare  to  do. 

Itemeniber  ray  advioe  heretofore  given  on  many  a 
high  hill  and  secJndeil,  lonely  glen,  at  the  solemn 
midnight  hynr,     I  am  now  ready  to   lie  offered  np, 
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and  the  time  of  my  departure  has  come.  I  only  ex- 
change earth  for  heaven — a  life  of  warfare  for  a  vic- 
tor's crown.  Dying  is  but  going  home.  Farewell, 
my  friends,  till  we  meet  beyond  the  river  where  pain 
and  sorrow,  sin  and  death  are  felt  and  feared  no  more. 
My  own  and  my  country's  enemies  cannot  reach  me 
there  to  harm  me.  Those  holy  gates  forever  bar  i>ol- 
lution,  sin,  and  shame.  None  can  obtain  admittance 
tliere  but  followers  of  the  Lamb.  My  prayer  is  that 
of  the  good  Dr.  Valpy: 

In  peace  let  me  resign  mj  breath 

And  Tb J  salvation  see ; 
My  sins  deserve  eternal  death, 

Bnt  Jesns  died  for  me. 

I  have  complied  with  the  couditions  upon  which 
salvation  is  promised.  I  have  exercised  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  exercised  loving  trust 
and  trusting  love,  and  have  the  assurance  that  Jesus 
is  my  loving,  precious  Savior,  in  whose  delightful 
presence  I  am  about  to  appear.  So  I  have  nothing 
to  fear. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  a  moment  to  decide, 
In  tbe  strife  of  trntb  and  falsebood 

For  tbe  good  or  evil  side; 
Truth  is  now  upon  tbescnn'old, 

Wrong  is  now  upon  tbe  throne, 
Yet  tbis  scufibld  sweeps  tbe  future, 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  Go<l  within  tbe  shadow, 

Keeping  watch  above  his  own. 
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Wwp  iiot  i'oriue  but  for  youraelvesaud  yoiircliildi-eii, 

Gwl  iu  his  riglitcoii J  retribution  will  visit  iu  vengeanco 
fort'.iegreatsiii3  of  this  rebellions  people.  Our  blood 
will  be  rctpiircd  at  their  bunds.  Those  of  you  who 
can  do  bo,  escape  for  your  lives,  for  this  wiL'kod  peo- 
ple Bliall  be  crushed  in  the  wine-press  of  Jehovah'.* 
wrath,  and  M'ill  be  compelled  to  drink  to  tha  dregs 
ibe  cup  of  diviue  veiigcauce, 

Tliough  t!io  DiillBurtUogodHgrlQiIslowlyttrey  grind  exceeil- 

iQS  small; 
Tlionsli  wi:li  p[iri«ice  Jle  Blanila  wuitiDKi  witii  exactness  tie 
griodaull. 

I  mui't  close.  Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen  o( 
the  state  of  Slississippi,  and  the  United  Stales  'if 
Amerit-a,  John  H.  Aitohey. 

Th(!  prisonerri  who  were  shot  sufFeretl  death  in  the 
following  manner;  A  hole  was  dug,  I  can  scarcely 
tlignliy  it  by  the  name  of  grave.  The  victim  was 
ordered  to  sit  with  his  legs  dangling  in  it.  The  file 
of  Buldiera  took  position  in  front  of  their  victims, 
when  three  balls  were  fiR'd  into  the  bruin  and  three 
into  the  heart,  and  the  body  falling  info  this  rutle  ex- 
cavation was  immediately  covered  with  earth.  At 
fii^t  cdfTius  were  used,  but  of  late  these  bad  been  dis- 
penscl  with,  owing  to  the  expense,  and  the  increas- 
ing nimiber  of  executions.  In  some  cases  tlie  sol- 
diers purposely  missed  their  aim.  It  was  an  odious 
duty  which  they  endeavored  to  shun,  and  only  per- 
formed it  i:pon  eompulfiion.  Iftlie corpse  was  to  lie 
delivered  to  fric^dB  tliry  invariably  tried  to  aim  so 
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ua  ti)  wmiiiil  ^t'itLuut  tukiiig  lite,  aiul  many  uf  the 
fondfmnwl  have,  \>y  fcigning  deutli,  escajied  ia  this 
way.  Gen.  Brugg's  n:mic  wm  a  eyiioiiyni  fur  cruelty. 
He  shot  maoy  of  Jiia  oiva  eoliliera  for  trivial  offenses, 
and  upon  the  [wor  T'nionista  hehad  no  iiien-y.  Ooe 
of  hia  officers  saiil  to  iiie,  "  C>o  many  nu'W  me  put  ti 
death  by  Bragg,  and  e.\eciiti<i:t3  liavo  become  so  com- 
mon that  HOW  when  flicy  ottur  they  scarcely  oxeik- 
remark."  He  was  a  martinet  who  never  faiJed  In 
piuiish  tlie  most  trivial  offenses  wllh  greitt  severity. 
I  had  not  long  meditated  upon  this  subject  when  I 
arose,  resolved  uj>on  immediate  dcalh  or  liberty. 
Of  two  evils  I  ehose  the  less.  My  intentions  were 
eommunieniitl  to  several  prisoner,-*,  who  promised  me 
all  the  aid  in  their  power.  My  fetters  were  exam- 
ined, and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Amos  Dcime  and 
Amai  Meek  that  wiili  projier  instruments  my  bonds 
could  be  divested  of  the  Iron  rods  which  eccnred  the 
chain  rings.  A  loug-hundli-tl  iron  spoon,  my  knife, 
whieb  bud  a  file  blade,  and  a  file  wliick  one  of  the 
prisoQcra  had  procured  from  a  Unionist  viflilor,  were 
secured,  and  two  were  detached  at  a  lime  to  work 
upon  my  manacles.  'We  went  to  a  coi-ner  of  the 
prison,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  stood  in 
front  of  us  lu  prevent  tlio  guards  fmra  observing  the 
proceedings.  Wo  clmng<'d  onr  location  freipieutly 
lo  avoid  suspicion,  and  when  officers  entercl,  labor 
wassuspeuded  till  theirexit.  Several  prisoners  were 
ehot  to-day,  and  8:x  Unionists  were  incarcerated.  A 
reign  of  terror  liad  been  inaugnmtcnl  only  ecjualwl 
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ill  its  appalllDg  enormity  by  tin?  raemitrabli?  Frodcli 
revolution. 

Spies  and  informers  in  tlie  pay  of  tlii.'  rebei  gov- 
ernment prowl  through  the  coimtiy,  using  every  arti- 
fice and  stratagem  to  iciid  Unionists  to  erimluute 
tliemselves.  Aft*>r  tliis  they  are  draggeil  to  prison 
and  to  death.  The  cavalry  dash  througSi  the  eonutry 
making  daily  raid^,  burning  cotton,  carrying  off  or 
wantonly  destroying  tlie  property  of  loyal  citiacns, 
and  committing  depredations  of  every  kind. 

Several  prisoners  resolved  to  attempt  to  escajio 
with  me.  Our  plan  was  to  bring  in  from  tlie  cne  os- 
iirc  in  the  rear  of  the  prison  the  ax  with  which  wo 
'■utandsplitwo<Hlfor  cooking,  and  if  possible  to  raiso 
a  pinnk  in  the  floor  by  cutting  away  the  wool  and 
drawing  the  spikes,  a  sufficient  number  to  stand 
around  thfise  who  did  the  work  to  prevent  observa- 
tion, and  to  make  a  liilarious  noi^cso  as  todrywn  tlio 
Kound  tlmt  would  be  made.  Then  in  the  night  we 
would  get  under  the  prison  and  niako  our  way  out  on 
the  north  side  through  the  guards  who  were  oT  duty. 
At  this  time  there  were  tlirco  guards  in  front  of  path 
door,  and  two  on  the  t^outll  side  of  the  building.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  prison  th<'re  were  no  giianls  on 
duty,  it  not  being  thought  necessary  if  the  other  sides 
wc'it!  \'igilantly  guarded.  There  were,  however,  he\- 
eral  hundred  guards  who,  when  off  duty,  slept  on  this 
side  of  Ihc  pristra. 

When  relieved  they  cnme  there  to  sleep,  and  those 
whose  turn  it  was  went  tui  duty.     Thcv  \vere  eon- 


stantlj  coniiug  and  going, and  during  tlie  wliule  iiiglit 
they  kept  up  an  infessant  noise.  My  friends  lalwrol 
unremittingly  dnring  the  day  to  remove  tlic  irons  thut 
secured  the  chain  ring.  Tliose  who  stood  aronml  us 
to  prevent  llie  oleervation  of  the  guards  standing  in 
front  of  the  doi>r3  told  stale  jokes  and  laughed  at 
tliem  iniiuoderately,  so  as  to  drown  tlie  noise  of  the 
filing.  The  sun  was  now  Belting,  but  the  ax  h;i<l  not 
yct,been  Lroi^ht  into  the  prison.  Jinimic  Tcvis  liad 
hidden  it  under  his  bhui.-ie  and  tried  to  pu^s  the 
guards  with  it,  but  they  detccte<l  him  by  the  protrnd- 
ing  helve,  and  made  liiin  return  if.  Now  the  exlia 
guards  had  gone  on  duty.  Tliere  were  three  in  frout 
of  esieh  door.  The  doors  had  Ihvu  removed.  The 
aiwrtares  we  eallcl  doors,  A  guard  was  [«>ate<i  on 
wich  thresliuld,  and  one  inside  the  building  prome- 
naded tlie  floor  liaekward  and  forwaiil  throughout  its 
entire  length  all  night.  During  tlio  day  no  guards 
were  on  the  tlireshold'^,  nor  in  the  bnihiing. 

While  ileliberating  upon  the  liest  plan  to  pursue, 
sint^  wo  had  failed  in  securing  the  at.  Gen.  Jordan 
and  Col.  Clare  entorod.  i  was  standing  in  ihe  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  midway  between  the  doors,  eating 
some  riee  which  had  been  surreptitiously  conveyed  to 
ine.  A  note  accompanied  the  mess,  deftly  enclosed. 
It  read:  "From  your  sint^re  and  sympathetic  friend, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Ruiiyan."  Geu.  Jordan  came  directly  to 
the  pla(%  where  I  sIu<kI,  and  holding  a  lantern  in 
front  of  my  face,  said.  "You  are  hero  yet,  are  you?" 
-T  gave  on  aifirmntlve  no<l.     "  Well,"  said  he,  to  Col, 
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Clare,  "  I  must  e^t^miue  tbis  fellow's  irotis  to  see  what 
i-t  their  condition,"  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
iic  put  his  hands  down,  and  ascertaining  that  they 
Iiad  lieen  tampered  with,  Jie  endeavored  iiioSet^tuaily 
to  pull  off  the  l>andE.  He  did  not  notice  that  I  could 
slip  the  chain  rings  off.  "Thete  irons,"  said  he^ 
''are  very  insecure.  Who  heljwd  you  to  put  them 
in  Ibis  condition?"  I  made  no  reply.  After  wait- 
ing till  he  was  assured  that  I  intended  none,  he  tucned 
to  Col.  Clare  and  said:  "Colonel,  have  these  irons 
welded,  put  handcuffs  upon  him,  and  chain  him  to 
that  bolt  in  the  floor.  The  gallows  shall  not  be 
ciieated  of  their  due." 

Col.  daresaid,  "Must  I  do  it  to-night?" 

"Yes,  to-night.     Du  it  at  once," 

"But,"  replied  tlie  colonel,  "it  is  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  and  I  can't  find  a  blacksmith  to  wcid  the 
irons  on  his  ajiklcs.  The  forges  are  out  of  hlust  at 
(bis  hour." 

"Well,  wait  till  morning^,  but  do  it  bright  and 
early." 

"All  right,"  replied.  Col.  Clare,  "I'll  have  it  done 
by  sunrise  or  before." 

Artor  these  offi(«rs  had  taken  tbtir  departure,  the 
prisoners  crowded  around  me  and  affirmed  that  they 
l)etieved  that  there  was  a  spy  in  the  house  in  the 
guise  of  a  prisoner.  Willi  entire  unanimity  tbey 
held  thetipiuioii  that  Aleik  Stephens  waa  the  man. 
He  was  a  i-ed-haired,  low-bnnvid,  grim-visaged, 
frciklc-faw-d,  haitl-fcatured,  villainous    si>efimeu  of 
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from  under  liis  biisljy  eyebrows,  and  i-ejoeting  all  f'li- 
miliaritj-  or  kind  oftii*a  londcred  liy  liis  fei low-pris- 
oners. All  realizitl  fliat  I  ninst  escape  that  iiiglit  or 
it  would  U-  too  latp.  Wben  chained  to  a  bolt  in  thi' 
floor,  with  securrly  welded  anklets  and  wearing  liaml- 
cuSs,  I  wonld  be  in  an  utterly  Iielplesa  condition. 
Tliere  were  eleven  guurcU  on  dnty :  three  in  fnmt  ol' 
each  door,  one  seat«l  ujkiu  each  threshold,  and  one 
promenading  the  house,  which  was  liji;lit«d  during  the 
whole  night.  There  was  also  a  Bin-cial  police  force 
on  duty,  as  Bomc  Federal  prisoners  who  were  in  prison 
till  somo  foriualitiei  took  place  would  be  sent  in  the 
morning  to  Coluinbns,  Miss.,  and  it  was  feared  that 
ibey  might  attempt  to  escape  ere  tbey  were  sent  far- 
ther south.  I  was  seated  with  some  Federal  prison- 
ers, sending  messages  to  my  friends.  I  told  them 
lliat  I  would  slip  off  my  chain,  run  by  the  guards, 
and  that  it  was  mure  than  probable  that  I  would 
draw  their  fire  and  be  shot ;  that  perhaps  my  man- 
gled corjise  would  be  brought  inio  the  prison  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  asked  them  to  be  sure  to  inform  my 
friends  of  the  manner  of  my  death.  Witli  tiiis  re- 
quest they  promitsed  faithfully  to  comply.  I  said. 
"Farewell,  perhaps  forever,"  and  arose  to  make  llu- 
huzurdons  attempt. 

At  this  moment  a  yonug  man  whom  ^e  nicknamed 
"Mississippi"  ran  up  to  mc  and  said,  "Parson,  I 
lliiuk  I  have  found  a  way  by  wliicb  you  may  estaijw." 
His  true  name,  I  think,  was  Leonard  Humphrey. 
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Said  I,  "What  19  it?" 

He  replied,  "  I  was  out  in  the  front  eucloauri!,  awl 
I  saw  n  holeby  thofite|i  under  the  jail,  and  I  think 
yoa  coiilil  get.  under." 

"Wiiy,"  I  replied,  "that  would  be  impossible. 
The  three  guards  standing  in  front  would  see  me; 
the  guaixl  seated  in  the  doorwnv  would  see  me;  and 
in  their  pre«;iic3  it  would  b^  iiiip«>ssible  to  get  under 
the  bnildiMg  without  discovery." 

"  I  thought  of  tliRt,  and  while  you  was  preaching 
I  vias  fixing  up  a  plan,  and  by  golly,  I  think  we  can 
get  you  off."  We  wei-e  permittird  lo  go  into  the  front 
enclosure,  three  at  a  time,  at  plca.sure,  during  the 
day,  and  on  moonlight  nights  till  ten  o'elock.  He 
continued,  "I  must  have  help."  He  soon  secure:! 
the  requisite  number,  who,  at  the  risk  of  immediate 
death,  upon  discovery,  agreed  to  run  the  risk  for  my 
sake.      May  the  Lonl  reward  them. 

He  thru  detailed  his  plan.  When  the  guard  prom- 
ena<Iing  the  house  approached  we  talked  about  the 
price  of  cotton  or  some  indifferent  topic  When  he 
went  from  us  we  resumed  the  business  in  band.  We 
all  promised  implicit  ol>edieoop.  Just  at  9:4.5  four 
of  lis  went  out,  I  went  out  clanking  my  chains,  to 
lull  suspicion,  and  they  did  not  order  me  hack,  as 
they  had  done  so  often  before.  Tlic  rule  retiuirwl  that 
hut  three  hciwrniltte*!  to  bo  in  the  enclosure  at  one 
time,  bui  tliey  providentially  did  not  enforce  the  rule 
this  time.  My  three  fellow-prisonoi-s  stooil  Wtween 
me  and  the  guards,  and  entered  into  a  fierce  discus- 
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flioa  witli  them  in  regard  to  the  uumparativo  merit  of 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  troops.  The  en<^losures, 
in  front  and  ruar,  were  formed  by  stakes  surmounted 
by  poles.  Their  form  was  a  parallelogram,  wlio.--e 
dimeusioui^  were  about  ten  by  sixteen  feet.  The 
guards  bocame  roncli  excited,  and  the  diseussion  was 
beoutuiug  loud  and  ncrimouions.  Huwoll  Trogden, 
a  prisoner,  sut  in.'^idc  and  Iield  the  guard  in  eonversn- 
tion,  wliu  was  seated  on  the  thit'shold.  I  sat  by  the 
aperture  undtr  the  building,  rerauved  my  chain,  put 
my  lega  under  the  building,  and  leaned  my  heail 
upon  my  elbow,  my  elixjw  u\ym  tlnj  step,  ujifin  whWi 
rested  the  guard's  fwt,  who  was  seated  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  prison  door.  My  fellow-prir;- 
oners,  in  a  wordy  war  with  the  guards,  nere 
diverting  their  attention,  with  every  appenrnnie  of 
sutwuas.  I  ivflfcled  tliat  a  few  moments  would 
decide  my  fate.  If  dete<7ted  in  tin's  furlorn  bopi', 
tliia  Ia.**t  attempt  with  any  pruspeot  of  sun-ess,  I 
must  end  my  life  ignominiously  upon  tl^e  st^tfuld. 
Ill  tbe  early  moruing^niy  anklets  would  ho  securely 
wcldeil ;  I  would  be  handcuffed  and  ehaiutvl  to  a  bolt 
in  tlie  floor  of  our  gloomy  dungeon.  Then  all  hope 
must  end,  and  soon  my  corpse  rvonid  be  Ixmie  into 
the  presence  of  her  whose  tears  were  flowing,  and 

'  who  refused  to  Ik-  comforted,  because  of  my  oiuiuons 
absence. 

'Tis  ten  o'clock;  I  hear  the  order  for  the  relief 
guard.     Theveonie;  T  see  tlieir  buyonela  glittcrini; 

>  i«  the  bright  moonlight.    Tlie  t^>ttime,  the  ap|>ointcd 
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nioiueiit,  pregnant  with  niy  fate,  had  arrived,  I 
ofFerw]  an  ejaculatory  prayer  to  Him  who  sits  upon 
the  tliroue  of  heaven  for  protection  at  this  critical 
iiionient.  Tlie  guards  stood  within  ten  feet  of  ma 
Nijw  they  look  steadily  at  nie,  F  return  their  gaze. 
The  relief  giiartl  has  confronled  them.  They  turn 
to  receive  it.  At  that  moment  I  move*!  liackward 
under  the  hiiilding  and  disappeareti  from  view.  The 
now  gnard  enter  upon  tlieir  duty.  The  old  guard, 
wilhout  a  Iwckward  glanoe,  march  away.  The 
prisoners  are  ordered  into  l.lie  dungeon.  TIic  guards 
ece  but  three,  and  know  that  that  ia  the  highest  num- 
ber permitted  by  regulation  order  within  the  enclos- 
ure. They  did  not  suspect  that  four  had  been  suf- 
fered to  be  out,  in  violation  of  orders.  I  was  uuder 
the  prison,  but  there  were  vigilant  guarils  on  every 
side.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  great  rebel  army. 
The  din  of  a  multitude  sounded  in  my  eare.  It  eeemed 
almost  impossible  even  now  to  escagic  detection,  Bur- 
dette  Danner  had  thrown  me  his  canteen,  but  it  struck 
against  the  prison  wall.  It  glittered  in  the  bright 
mwmlight;  I  was  famishing  from  thirst,  but  I  feared 
to  seize  it,  though  I  knew  that  it  was  full  of  that 
pi-ecious  li(|uid  whose  price  was  now  estimated  far 
alxive  rubies.  I  did  not  wish  to  take  any  unneces- 
sary risk.  The  hunil  protruding  from  under  the 
prison  would  probably  be  obser\'eil  by  tiie  guards 
and  excite  their  suspicion,  I  could  hoar  their  lowest 
tones.  After  awhile  one  of  them  said,  "Gilniorc,  1 
always  do  forget  the  <«untersign."    The  other  replied, 
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"Tt  is  *  Braxton'  for  to-night.''  Though  uttered  in 
an  undertone,  I  caught  it.  "Well,"  replied  his  com- 
rade, I  thought  it  ^va.s  *  Braxton,' or 'Bnigg,' or  some- 
thing like  that.     I  won't  forgit  it  agin." 

I  crawleil  to  the  north  side  of  the  prison,  an<l 
found  that  there  were  three  apertures  which  would 
admit  my  egress.  Upon  reaching  the  first,  T  found 
that  the  guards  were  so  numerous  and  so  dose,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  hazsirdous  to  run  the  risk  at 
this  point.  Crawling  to  the  second,  I  remaincxl  till 
there  was  c»omparative  quiet.  But  at  the  instant  I  was 
al)out  to  creep  out,  a  soldier,  who  was  lying  with  his 
face  toward  me,  sat  up  and  commenced  coughing, 
and  continued  to  cough  at  intervals  for  more?  than  an 
hour.  Finding  it  unadvisable  to  run  the  risk  of 
detection  at  this  point,  I  made  my  way  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  the  third  and  last  aperture, 
near  the  rear  of  the  prison,  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  guards  in  the  rear  enclosufe.  Here  exhausted 
nature  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  I  slept.  How 
long  1  know  not.  The  vermin  and  the*  cold  awoke 
me.  Presentlv  I  heard  one  soldier  sav  to  another. 
''It  is  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  we  will  have  to 
go  on  duty."  I  felt  confident  that  then  was  my  time 
or  never.  Morning  would  soon  apj>ear,  and  my 
escajK)  would  lx»  discov(Ted  and  my  re-arrest  follow. 
Commending  myself  into  the  hands  of  G(h1,  and 
pleading  that  he  would  mercifully  ki^p  me  from 
det(M*tion,  and  grant  me  safe  conduct  through  this 
mighty  host  of   watchful   fcK's,  I  arose  from   under 
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the  building,  and  iit  jiaesing  two  sleeping  soldiera 
lying  within  four  feet  of  the  prison  wall,  I  struck 
nij'  foot  against  the  head  of  one  of  theiu.  I  had  not 
wallied  for  so  long  a  time  without  a  chain,  which 
neroaaarily  conipflled  mo  to  nialio  such  eliort  steps, 
tliat  I  reeled  as  if  under  the  iiifluenre  of  intoxicants, 
when  fi'i'ed  from  it.  This  luaderae  swerve  fi-om  my 
intended  course  and  strike  with  my  foi>t  the  head  oi" 
tlie  somnolent  guard.     He  awoke,  mid  looking  at  me 

in  the  bright  moonlight,  ssiid,  "  I) u  yon,  don't 

do  that  again."  He  tiirnttl  over  mid  resumed  his 
>lumlM'i's.  He  doubtless  mistook  me  for  one  of  his 
cnmrades,  wlio,  in  his  awkwardness,  had  made  the 
unintentional  assault. 

In  prison  I  had  purchased  u  shin,  jmying  eleven 
dollars  in  gold  for  it,  which  resembled  that  worn  by 
many  rebel  Fotdiers.  This  doubtless  tonlributed  to 
my  eseajie,  by  warding  off  suspicion,  which  would 
fiavc  been  ai-onsed  Bt"ona>,  if  I  had  appeared  in  their 
ruidst  in  citizen's  dress.  I  was  also  wearing  McHat- 
ttui's  dark-oolored  pants.  After  proceeding  a  few 
steps  I  sat  down  by  ii  stump,  around  which  a  number 
of  guards  wi-re  collected,  some  sianding,  some  sitting, 
und  some  rtnlining.  To  npi»ear  at  ease  I  took  my 
knife  from  my  pocket  and  commenced  to  whittle  tlie 
.-tump  aud  to  whistle.  This  apparent  unconcern 
may  have  deceived  them,  and  contribute<l  to  ward  off 
or  allay  suspicion.  It  was  an  almost  unparalleled 
Mondcr  that  some  of  them  did  not  olwerve  me  emerge 
from  underneath  the  prison,  as  the  moon  wh.s  eliining 


lirighllj"  and  ihey  were  very  uear  the  prisou  wall  in 
great  numbers.  I>oubtIe§>4  God  had  held  their  cye^ 
UP  obecui'cd  their  vision.  I  toou  aroec,  letiiriiod  uiv 
knife  to  ni^  pocket,  and  wound  my  wuy  mntinuelv 
among  the  varioua  gronps,  eudeavoriiig  lu  i-eaeli  the 
corn  field  to  whidi  I  had  made  my  fii-nt  escape.  I 
endeavored  to  see  every  vidottu  before  he  jwrceiveii 
me.  I  had  some  narnjw  risks  in  passing  tliera.  As 
I  came  near  flie  corn  field,  a  vidette,  whu  had  Wfii 
wniceiiled  Uhind  a  tree,  appeared,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  halting  nic  if  I  approached  nearer.  I 
ludtcd  without  the  order.  If  he  had  given  the  com- 
inand  to  halt,  I  t-hoiild  have  given  the  <'ountcrBign, 
Braxton,  which  I  had  learned  while  under  the 
prison,  and  then  have  made  ponie  excuse  for  wander- 
ing away  from  my  cuniiTides,  To  avoid  snspidon  I 
resorted  to  a  ruse  which  I  cannot  narrate.  It  provi«l 
siict«ssful.  I,  after  a  time,  sturled  toward  the  prison, 
till,  seeing  videttes  in  front,  I  (ell  upon  the  ground 
and  deflected  from  my  course  towanl  (he  prison. 
AHcr  passing  through  many  periU  and  haii-bi'eadth 
escapes,  as  the  least  blunder  would  have  proved  fatal, 
I  reached  the  dense  ivowla  and  Iwi-e  Boutli-W(«t. 
Kneeling  down  under  a  hircli  tree,  I  returne<l  God 
tlianks  for  thus  far  crowning  my  efforts,  with  sueeea,'*, 
mill  mo!3-t  earnestly  i>esonght  Ilini  to  continue  His 
kind  protecting  caro,  to  choose  my  path  before  me, 
mid  make  it  safe,  that  I  might  escai>c  detection  and 
!«!  permitteil  to  rejoin  my  family  and  friend.=  in 
rafety.  I  had  asked  Him  in  prison  to  lengthen  my 
life  bv  fifteei  years,  ns  he  did  Hezekiah's. 
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]  luiw  pursued  my  jourue\'  rapitlly  in  a  ^ouL. 
westerly  direction,  flioasiiig  tliitt  wliicti  led  directlj' 
fi-om  my  homo  for  two  reasons.  Tlic  eavalry,  wiili 
ihc  Itlood-liounds,  would  not  proliably  bo  sent  iu 
that  direction.  Alter  lisleiiing  attentively  while  in 
prison  to  the  reveille  and  tsittoo,  and  the  din  from 
the  surrounding:  ■■nnips,  I  thought  the  (.■oast  was 
clearest  iu  that  diivction,  and  that  I  could,  hy  taking 
that  route,  with  the  greater  ease  evade  the  rebel 
pieketa.  I  hastened  onward  with  all  possible  speed, 
avoiding  roads,  till  the  snn  arose.  As  I  was  rapidly 
traveling  along  a  uarruw  path,  I   suddenly  met  a 


He 


was  si-iired.     So  was  I.      I, 


a  per- 


emptory tone,  addressed  him  in  quick  succession,  the 
following  questions : 

"  Where  arc  you  going?  Where  have  you  been? 
To  whom  do  you  b<>long?     Have  you  a  pass?" 

"I  belong,"  siiid  the  boy,  trembling,  "to  Col. 
Kolitheim,  I  have  Iteon  to  wife's  house,  and  am 
gwiiie  back  to  Massa's.'' 

He  handed  me  his  pass  which  read  :  "The  bearer, 
Tabor,  hiis  permission  to  go  to  Major  Smith's  to  visit 
Ills  wife  and  return.     Good  till   tu-raorrow  evening. 


(he 


■'  Well, : 


him  hit 


ii<l  he,  as  I   handed  I 
'■you  see  it  am  all  right  wid  me." 

Concluding  that  it  was  not  lUf  right  "  wid  "  myself 
I  luiiTied  on.  Talwr  called  to  me  ere  I  had  gone 
twenty  yaixls.  I  haltetl.  He  came  up  and  asked  me 
if"  dis  bill  (invsenting  one  on  a  Tennes.-«e  bank)  was 
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good."     *^  Good   as  the  bank,"  said  1,  and  luirried 
onward,  si>eedily  leaving  tlie  path  and  turning  into 
a  dense  woods.     Traveling  on    till  about  12  p.m., 
judging  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  I  came  to 
an  open  champaign  country,  through  which  I  could 
not  travel  with  safety,  in  daylight.     I  sought  a  plac»c 
in  which  to  hide,  and  discovering  a  ditch  which  bi- 
sected a  corn-field,  T  concealed  myself  in  that.    Many 
passed  near  me  during  the  day.     I  was  very  hun- 
gry.    Sullivan   and   Sopor,    Federal    prisoners    had 
ca(*h  given  me,  before  leaving  prison,  a  small  piecxiof 
bread,  which  they  had  in  their  haversacks  wlicn  cap- 
tured.    I  found  both  pieces  were  saturated  with  to- 
bacco.   The  prisoner  with  whom   I  had  exchanged 
pants  used  tobac(?o,  and  had  carried   some  in  both 
jK)ckcts.     As  tobacco    is    very    offensive   to    me,  its 
presence  upon  my  bread  causcnl  me  to  lose  it.     I  re- 
flected on  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  secun* 
the  greatest  degree  of  safety  in  my  flight.    I  thought  at 
one  time  that  it  would  be  l>est  to  go  west   until   I 
reached  the  Mississippi  river,  then   hail  a  gun-boat 
and  thus  be  saved,  but  T  reflected  that  I  was  a  forw/, 
long  distance  from  that  river — that  there  was  the  great 
Mississippi  bottom  to  pass  through,  which  was  full 
of  lagoons,  lakes,  bayous,  and   swampJ^,  and  that  it 
was  infasted   with  bears,  rattlesnakes,   vipers,  bull- 
snakes,  centipedes,  tarantulas,  and  venomous  reptiles, 
and  wild  beasts  of  many  kinds.      I  would  also  have 
to  swim  across  the  Yazoo  and  Tallahatchie  rivers, 
which  I  feared  T  could  not  do,  enfeebled  as  I  would 
16 
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be  when  I  reacheti  those  rivers,  anil  fiiciimbei-ed  as  1 
was  with  the  lieavy  iiou  liands.  The  dny  cndwl  antl 
Ihc  night  Hinie.  The  stars,  those  beautiful  Jiot'turnal 
himinarips,  tiime  out  in  Hiltnt  glory,  one  by  oite. 
Fixing  my  eye  iijKm  the  polar  star,  the  uudei^rouud 
niilroail  traveler's  guide,  I  set  ont  bearing  a  little  to 
the  west  of  north.  I  soon  reaehed  the  thick  woods 
and  found  it  very  difBcult  to  make  rapid  progress, 
iu  consequence  of  the  dense  uiidei^rowih  and  obsoiire 
light.  The  bushes  would  strike  nie  in  the  eyes,  and 
often  the  lop  of  a  fallen  tree  would  compel  me  to 
make  quite  a  circuit.  Soon,  however,  the  moon  ap- 
peared ill  her  brightness — the  old  silver  muuD.  But 
her  light  I  found  to  be  by  far  less  brilliant  than  that  ol 
tliesuu,  and  her  rays  were  mueh  obscured  by  the  deiisc 
foliage  overhead,  hence  my  progi-ess  was  necessarily 
sli'W, labored, and  toilsome.  Duriugtiieday  Ihadslept 
but  little,  in  cou.wt^uence  of  the  proximity  of  those 
who  might  be  bitter  foes,  and  also  because  of  the  un- 
pleasant position  1  occupied,  as  the  ditch  in  which  I 
had  concealed  myself  was  muddy  ami  proved  a  very 
m  ICO  m  for  table  bed.  I  therefore  became  weary,  my 
limbs  stiff  from  travel  aud  from  the  pressure  of  the 
heavy  iron  bands.  Sleep  overpowered  me,  aud  I  lay 
down  in  tlie  leaves  and  slept  till  the  cold  awoke  me. 
I  slept  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  I  judged  from  the 
moon's  desceut.  The  nights  are  invariubly  tnK>\  in 
ilississippi,  however  sultry  may  have  beeu  the 
weather  during  the  day.  Arising  from  my  nneasy 
slumber  I  presseil   on.     My  thirst,  which   had    for 
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some  time  been  increasing,  now  became  ubsotutvly 
uuoiidiirable.  T  knew  nol  wiicre  to  get  water,  not 
(iuriiig  to  go  near  a  well  for  fear  of  arrest.  I  miisl 
obtain  water  or  jierish.  At  leugtli  I  liejrd  aome 
sinking  pigs  iin<I  their  dam  at  a  short  distant^  from 
lue  in  llie  woods.  There  seemed  to  be  no  alterna- 
tive. 1  must  eitlier  perish  or  obtain  &omc  fluid  to 
slake  my  raging  thirst,  so  I  resolved  to  catdi  one  of 
the  litllo  pigs,  cut  its  throat,  and  drink  the  bluod.  I 
searched  for  my  knife,  but  ascertained  that  J  liad 
lost  it.  I  was  thoreibre  reluctantly  com))elle<l  lo 
nbaudon  my  designs  upon  the  suckling's  life.  As  I 
went  forward,  the  sow  and  lier  bi'ood  started  np 
alarmed,  and  in  tbeir  friglit  plunged  into  water.  I 
followed  fast  and  found  a  mnd-hole — a  peileet  lob- 
lolly. The  water  was  tepid,  foul,  and  mingled  will, 
the  spawn  of  frogs.  Removing  the  green  wnim,  I 
dmnk  deep  of  the  stagnant  pool.  My  thirst  was 
only  partially  allayed  by  this  fonl  draught,  and  soon 
returned.  As  day  dawned,  I  fonnd  some  sassafras 
leaves,  which  I  chewrd  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
but  fhiy  formed  a  |)aste  which  I  could  not  swallow. 
I  rcmemlwred  tliat  this  day  was  the  holy  Subballi, 
but  it  bronpht  neitiier  rest  to  my  weary  frame,  nor 
comjiosurc  to  uiy  agitJited  aud  excited  mind. 

The  course  decided  upon  as  safest  and  best  wa'^  lo 
go  far  to  the  south  and  west,  aud  tliorc  wait  till  the 
cavalry  had  returnetl  from  their  search  for  nic,  then 
by  a  very  circuitous  route  to  endeavor  to  i-each  the 
Memphis  and  Charlestown  railroad,  fiml  some  Fed- 
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eral  outpost  ou  that  road,  and  thus  be  saved.  About 
ten  o'clock  I  came  to  an  opeii  country,  and  Sought  a 
phiec  to  conceal  myself.  I  found  a  dense  eopse  on  a 
hillside,  and  hid  wilhiu  iU  friendly  dq)ths.  I  bad 
about  departed  to  the  realm  of  dreams  when  I  heart) 
the  voice  of  song.  A  liumnn  voice  quickly  aroused 
me.  I  pcci'eit  out  from  my  lair,  and  on  an  oppo-site 
hill  I  saw  a  gigantic  Ethiopian  making  his  way  la- 
boriously. Ue  had  a  plank  in  his  hands,  there  was 
one  underneath  him  upon  which  he  was  walkiug. 
When  lie  reiiched  the  end  of  it,  he  laid  down  the 
jilaok  he  bore  in  his  bauds,  stepped  upon  it;  anil 
reaching  back  he  lifted  the  olher  plank,  and  thus  lie 
wended  his  way.  He  accompaiiieil  his  task  by  sing- 
ing a  song  beard  often  upon  every  southern  plan- 
tation : 

iiy  ult!  iuIbsus  promise  me, 

Dat  when  siie  die,  slie'd  set  me  free, 

Bat  slip  iliin  itaA  tliin  juaay  year  agf>, 

An' yer  I'm  u  lioin  de  Namo  ole  row. 

Run.  nigui^r,  run,  tlu  paller-rulfer  kelcb  JOa, 

Bull,  nigger,  ruu,  liil's  almos'  dnj. 

I'm  a  lioiu  ai-rosa,  I'm  a.  hoin  arouti', 

I'm  a  cleaniu  up  aonie  mo'  uev/  groun', 

Whar  I  lir  so  hard,  I  111'  -o  Cue. 

Dat  my  aina  tiscr  up  it)  Irontcr  me. 

Ob,  TDD,  Dx^Rtr,  run,  de  putter-roller  ketch  jron. 

Ran,  nijtger,  run,  hit's  nlmoEt'  day. 

Bat  some  nh  dese  diiyii  my  lime  ivill  come, 

I'll  year  Otil  liugle,  I'll  yrur  diil  drum, 

I'll  see  dem  anuien  a  marchiii '  nlong, 

I'll  lir  my  bend  an' jliicder  song. 
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I'll  hide  no  more  behind  dat  tree, 

When  the  angels  flock  ter  wait  on  me. 

Oh,  run,  nig^zer,  run,  de  patter- roller  ketch  you. 

Run,  nigger,  run,  hit's  almos'  day. 

As  he  laid  down  his  plank  and  stepped  upon  it, 
it  slid  from  under  his  feet  and  he  fell  prone  upon 
the  ground.     He  jumped  up  and  sang: 

"If  Charley  slip  upon  his  track 
Der's  danger  de  hounds  will  bring  him  back, 
Oh,  run  nigger,  run,  de  patter-roller  ketch  you, 
Run,  nigger,  run.  hit's  almos'  day." 

Thus  he  improvis?ed  his  song  as  he  wended  his 
weary  way.  He  was  trying  to  evade  the  hounds  by 
thus  leaving  no  scent  for  them  to  follow.  As  he 
passed  me  he  sang : 

*'De  pore  white  trash  dey  lives  an'  grows, 
Dey  noze  far  less  dan  the  nigger  noze." 

Then  he  sang  the  chorus  with  a  will : 

"  My  name's  Sam,  I  don't  care  a  d — n, 

I'd  radder  be  a  nigger,  dan  a  pore  white  man." 

He  look  around  in  alarm,  and  muttered,  "Old 
Charley  aiwa's  dun  furgit  hizsef  when  he  sings  dat 
song."  He  then  passed  onward  in  silence,  carrying 
his  planks  with  him. 

A  singular  noise  attracting  attention,  as  I  gazed 
up  the  hill  I  saw  a  man  descend  from  a  tree  and  look 
around  warily.  As  he  passed  near  me,  I  called  out, 
in  a  low  tone,  Taisez  vous. 

(Quickly  glancing  in  my  direction,  he  replied, 
^^  Oui,  ouV 
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I  bade  him  come  to  lue.  He  did  so,  lit:  liml 
been  id  hiding  for  a  inontli,  and  becomiug  biingrv 
he  left  his  lofty  pewb  to  procure  tlie  food  that  would 
lie  left  at  tlie  dpsignuti'd  spot  by  liis  wife  or  eldest 
daiigliter.  He  told  nic  to  await  his  rt'turn  and  bo 
would  share  his  food  with  mc,  auJ  he  assured  nie  of 
Jill  possible  aid.  As  be-  emergetl  from  the  jungle,  a 
man  with  fierc-o  asiMPi-t  confronted  bim.  He  told  him 
to  throw  up  his  hands,  1  had  acfoiupanicd  him  and 
was  about  to  retreat  with  all  possible  speed,  but  the 
thought  of  alwindoning  my  friend  restrained  me.  1 
deti^rmiiietl  to  staiid  by  him  and  abide  the  I'esuli. 
My  friend  refused  to  throw  up  his  hands.  He  said 
he  preferred  to  die  there  and  then  in  prefereufe  lu 
submitting  to  be  bound.  This  man,  wlio  I  learned 
was  known  as  Col.  Ned  Barry,  ordered  us  to  manli 
in  front  of  him,  or  if  wc  liesitated  he  would  let  us 
bavo  the  contents  of  his  revolvers.  We  olieyed, 
hoping  to  (Scape  by  darting  into  the  woods  at  soint- 
suitable  point,  or  by  some  providential  deliverau(.«. 

As  we  neared  a  large  tree,  Col.  Barry  stud :  "  Israel 
Nelson,  I've  been  prowlin'  around  arter  you  for 
more'n  three  weeks.  Now,  sir,  you  got  ter  go  two 
mik-s  from  here,  an'  Gen,  Yergcr  will  be  d — d  glad 
ter  sec  ycr."  Ho  turned  around  to  make  this  little 
siieech.  A.''  be  closed,  and  was  utiout  to  advance, 
a  dusky  form  suddenly  sprang  froui  behind  the  tree, 
a  bludgeon  descended  swiftly  upon  the  Colonel's 
skull,  and  our  would-be  captor  lay  unconscious  at 
our  feet.    We  found  cords  in  his  i>ockets  and  securelv 
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bound  our  fallen  foe.  Soon  he  returned  to  e 
ness,  and  bcggetl  pileously  for  his  life.  We  took 
possession  of  his  weapons.  A  little  boy  often  yciuM 
of  agt'  appeared  on  the  seene.  He  came  to  find  lus 
father.  lie  told  him  that  ma  wanted  him  to  come 
to  the  hoiisi'  at  once,  tlierc  was  strangers  tlierc  to  se;> 
him.  Wiiat  should  we  do  to  stfoire  our  own  safety. 
Nelson  proposod  shooting  botli  father  and  sou.  We 
look  them  both  to  Ihe  cojiso,  iui<l  with  the  aid  of  this 
Ethiopitin.  who  had  appearwl  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment, gaggeil  both  father  and  son,  and  bound  tlieiii 
to  the  same  free.  I  urged  Nelson  to  escape  with  me, 
iind  to  leave  these  persons  bound.  He  replied  tliat 
he  must  see  hi^  wife,  and  that  lie  would  go  to  the 
frysting  plaiv,  and  she  would  probably  U-  there,  or 
in  case  she  was  not  there,  he  would  tiiul  a  note 
aeca^ted  near  Uy.  The  note  was  there,  but  (tmtained 
no  special  inrormalion.  Nothing  but  words  of  com- 
fort and  alTectionate  sympathy, 

We  heard  hounds,  aud  feared  to  return  to  our 
prisoners  for  a  long  time.  The  African,  Charley, 
had  left  us,  and  as  night  had  dropped  down  upon 
the  scene  we  cautiously  returned  to  the  copse. 

I  ho})e  never  again  to  witness  such  a  ghastly  sight. 
The  mangled  remains  of  father  aud  son  were  still  ad- 
hering to  the  tree.  Fierce  hounds  hail  tarn  ihcm  lo 
pieces.  T  could  no  longer  stay  to  gaze  upon  this  sad 
tragedy.  Nelson  told  me  that hehadrc^jlvetltoshoot 
tliem  both,  as  his  safety  and  mine  would  be  compro- 
mised by  sparing  their  lives.      I  am  glad  that  llio 
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terrible  iiooessity  was  obviated.  Nelson  refused  to 
ubaudoD  his  family,  and  1  i^nld  no  longer  delay,  ho 
J  listened  onward. 

The  dismal  utght  passed  away.  I  found  a  place 
to  hide — a  ditch  na  usual.  I  slept,  and  saw  in  tny 
dreams  tables  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  most 
delicious  viands,  and  brooks  of  crj'stal  waters  bab- 
bling nnd  S]>arkling  as  they  rushed  onward  in  their 
meandering  course,  but  when  I  attempted  to  grasp 
them  they  served  me  as  Tantalus  of  olden  time  was 
nerved,  by  vanishing  into  thin  air  or  receding  from 
my  grasp.  While  lying  liere,  I  was  oceasionally 
aroused  by  the  trampling  of  horses  grazing  in  the 
fields,  which  I  feared  might  be  bringing  on  my  pur- 
suers. Once  the  voices  of  mcji  mingled  with  the  soiuid 
of  prancing  steeds  u|Hin  a  little  bridge  some  twenty 
feet  distant,  induced  me  to  look  out  from  my  hiding 
place,  and  lo!  twoeavalry  men,  perhaps  hunting  tor 
my  life,  jiasscd  along. 

When  the  sun  had  reached  the  zenith,  I  was  again 
startled  by  voices,  ivhich  approached  nearer  and  still 
nearer  my  place  of  concealment,  till  at  length  the 
cause  was  discovered.  Several  children,  both  black 
and  white,  had  come  from  a  farm  house  ahout  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  to  gather  blackberries  along 
the  margin  of  the  ditch.  They  soon  discovered  mc 
and  seemetl  somewhat  etartled  and  alarmed  at  my 
apjMParance,  I  soon  saw  them  gazing  down  upon  mc 
iti  my  moist  bed,  with  evident  amazement  and  alarm, 
i'ailid,  haggard,  unshaven,  and  covered  with  mud,  I 
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TDiist  have  presented  u  frightful  picture.  A&  soon  as 
the  ciiildren  iiasseJ  me,  fearing  the  report  thev  would 
raiTV  home,  T  arose  from  my  lair  and  liasteiied 
onward.  After  travt-liug  three  or  four  miles  I  cauio 
to  a  dense  woods  bordering  a  sti-eam,  wliieh  had 
(t-asetl  rnnning  in  con.'seqiieiiee  of  the  u n precede utei I 
drought  that  had  fora  long  time  prevailed  throughoni 
lliis  section  of  Mississippi.  Tlie  creek  had  l)een  u 
large  one,  and  in  the  deep  cavities  some  water  still 
ivmained.  Though  warm  and  covered  with  a  thick 
green  scum,  and  mingled  with  the  spawn  of  frt^,  I 
drank  it  from  sheer  necessity,  tepid  and  unwholesome 
as  it  was.  It  did  not  allay  my  thirst,  but  created  a 
nausea  which  was  very  unpleasant.  After  traveling 
several  hours,  I  came  to  a  place  where  was  a  dcpres- 
r>ion  in  the  ground.  I  thought  I  might  possihly 
find  water.  Soon  the  sight  of  walcr  gladdened  me, 
hut  it  was  stagnant  and  covered  with  a  thick,  greenish, 
yellowish  scnm.  As  I  approached  it  I  was  startled 
l>y  seeing  the  tracks  of  some  one  who  I  thonglit  might 
have  been  a  fugitive  like  myself  By  closely  observ- 
ing the  footsteps  and  the  surroundings,  1  discerned 
tliis  to  be  the  place  I  had  left  hours  ago.  I  was 
traveling  in  a  circle.  My  bewildered  brain  had  lost 
its  power  to  locate  accurately  the  cardinal  jioints. 

About  4  o'clock  p.m.  I  was  startled  by  ihe  baying 
of  blood-hounds  behind  me,  and  apparently  upon  my 
track.  Before  escaping  fi"oni  jail  I  had  been  advised 
by  my  fellow-prisoners  to  procure  some  onions,  aa 
these  rubbed  upon  the  soles  of  my  boots  would  meas- 
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iirably  destroy  the  scent.  TKese  couH  only  be  pro- 
L'tu'ed  by  visiting  a  garden,  aud  I  feared  to  approach 
so  near  a  house.  I  had  not  left  any  clothing  in 
prison  from  which  the  hounda  ra^^]^\  obtain  ihe  scent 
9o  as  to  recognize  my  ti-ack,  and  my  starting  in  a 
sonth-westeni  direction  was  an  additional  precaution 
against  blood-hounds.  Having  hcaitl  them  almost 
every  night  for  yeai-a,  as  they  hunted  down  the  fugi- 
tive slave,  I  could  not  mistake  the  fearful  import  of 
their  howling.  I  conid  devise  no  plan  for  breaking 
the  trail.  Daniel  Boone,  when  pursued  by  Indinn.s 
succeeded  in  baffling  the  dogs  with  which  they  pur- 
sued liim  by  laying  hold  of  overhanging  branches  and 
swinging  himself  forward.  One  slave  on  Dick's  river 
in  Kentucky,  near  Danville,  Boyle  Co.,  ran  along  thi- 
brink  of  a  precipice,  aud  dug  a  recess  back  from  the 
narrow  path.  Crawling  into  it,  lio  remained  concealed 
till  the  bounds  reache<l  that  point,  when  he  thrust 
them  from  tiie  path.  They  fell  and  wei-e  dashed  to 
pieces  ujjon  the  jagge<l  rocks  below.  Some  slaves,  be- 
fore escaping,  provide  themselves  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  cayenne  pepper.  When  the  hounds  are  heard 
in  pursuit  they  set  down  their  heels  with  considerable 
force  so  as  to  make  as  deep  an  impression  as  possible; 
they  then  sprinkle  their  tracks  with  the  cayenne  pejt- 
|ier.  The  hoiinds,  in  rapid  pursuit,  inhale  the  pe[»- 
(K-r.  It  pnxluces  such  pain  and  irritation  that  they 
will  not  pursue  any  fugitive  for  months,  and  even 
then  with  caution  so  great  that  they  arc  nearly  worlh- 
negro  dogs. 
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None  of  these  plans  were  prayricaWu,  ami  I  lielievcd 
fleath  imminent,  either  froai  !)ping  torn  to  pie<'es  by 
the  hounds  or  bv  being  shot  by  the  envalry  who  weiv 
following  hard  after  them.  Climbing  a  ti-ee,  I  re- 
solved to  die  ratlior  than  Ije  taken  back  to  Tupelo  to 
snffer  death  on  the  gallows  in  the  presence  of  a  hoot- 
ing, howling,  mixed  mnltitnde  of  infuriate  demons.  I 
knew  that  upon  my  refusal  to  eome  down  from  the 
tree  a  volley  from  their  earbines  wonlil  end  my  Irfr. 
The  tree  into  which  I  had  climbed  was  a  large  black 
oak;  a  junij)er  tree  stood  on  a  knoll  bctwoen  the  oak 
and  tlie  route  by  which  my  pursuers  would  appi'oa<h. 
The  oak  would  afford  perfect  eoncealuteut  from  obser- 
vation till  my  pursuers  stood  nnderneiith  the  tnv, 
then,  by  peering  into  its  umbrageous  re(«Bses  i>n  all 
sides,  my  presence  would  be  discovered.  Oh  !  how  I 
wished  for  my  navy  rejieater,  that  I  might  sell  my 
life  as  dearly  as  possible — that  ere  I  was  sluin  I 
might  make  some  secessionist  bite  the  dust.  I  thought 
of  the  oouplet  in  the  old  song: 

The  hounds  aic  Injing  on  017  track. 

CliriBlian,  will  yoa  send  me  back? 

A  feeling  of  deep  symjiathy  arose  in  ray  heart  for 
the  poor  slave  who,  in  his  endeavor  to  escape  from 
the  iron  furnace  of  southern  slavery,  encountered  the 
blood-hounds  and  was  torn  lo  pieces  by  them.  A 
fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrons  kind.  A  touch  <it' 
^■ymI^atlly  makes  nil  the  world  nkiii.  Now  I  hear 
the  deep-mouthed  baying  of  the  hound.s.  The  i>ai:k 
is  large,  and   tliey  realize  that   the  object  of  tlifir 
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search  JB  near.  I  see  theiu  uow  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  but  a  mile  distant.  Down  the  hill  they  plunge. 
The  cavalry  follow  hard  after  them.  Men  and  dogs 
seem  intent  upon  thdr  foil  purpose.  Soon  they  will 
-seize  their  prey,  thoir  hapless  victim  is  almost  within 
their  grasp.  Th»>so  fieree  dragoons  are  mentally 
gloating  over  the  reward  which  they  will  receive  for 
their  bloody  work.  Success  will  he  achieve<l  ere  t«n 
minutes  elapse.  All  hasten  forwanl  to  he  in  at  the 
death.  Must  I  die  aa  the  fool  dieth?  Like  Jezebel, 
my  blood  lapped  by  dogs,  and  ray  body  devoured  by 
these" fierce  blood-liounds  and  those  wild  swine  feed- 
ing near?  My  friends  will  never  learn  how  I  jter- 
ished,  and  'lis  l)e:tcr  they  should  not  know  the 
horrible  circuuiHtant^s  attending  ray  death.  Oh ! 
that  I  could  see  my  dear  wife  and  darling  Kale,  to 
kiss  Ihem  a  final  farewell  ere  the  ti-agio  scene  close.'t 
forever  all  ray  hojies  of,  and  nspiraliotis  for,  a  long 
and  hapjiy  life  in  their  society.  Now  the  hounds 
appear  on  the  further  brink  of  a  ra^Hne,  a  few  hun- 
dred yai-ds  distant,  a  ravine  I  had  crossed  a  short 
time  before.  Their  loud  baying,  their  quick,  shaip 
yelps  rang  with  frightful  clearness  on  the  summer 
air,  All  hope  of  escape  died  within  my  Iwsom. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  ytavk  of  forty  fierce  hotuuls  as 
they  leaped  down  the  steep  declivity,  I  wailed  in 
terrible  susjwnse  their  advent  on  the  hither  bjink. 
The  cavalry,  with  rattling  sabers  and  glittering  car- 
bines, appeared  on  the  farther  bank,  and  hailing  on 
the  brink  found  the  declivity  too  steep  to  attempt 
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the  descent  on  hoi'sebaok.  A  number  dismounted 
imd  si>ee<.lily  disappeared  within  the  ravine.  Two 
gray  foxes,  driven  from  their  eovert  by  the  noise  of 
pursuit,  ran  by  the  tree  in  which  1  was  eoni^aled, 
and  phuiged  into  a  eaeti  copse.  A  half-do/.en  men 
apjxrared  upon  the  crest  nearest  me.  Tlic  liounds 
were  yet  howling  in  tlie  glen.  They  were  bearing 
eastward,  up  the  ravine,  and  soon  tlie  dismounted 
dragoons  recrossed,  and  remounting  began  to  follow 
in  that  direction.  On,  on  they  went,  with  precipitate 
spcHxl.  The  howling  of  the  hounds  and  the  yelling 
and  horrid  noise  indicated  that  they  were  rece<ling  in 
the  distance.  Fainter  and  fainter  the  brei'zes  bore  to 
ray  ears  the  echoes  of  pursuit,  till  at  length  they  were 
lost  in  the  distaiuxj,  and  I  was  mercifully  saved  from 
a  violent  and  horrid  death.  How  had  Divine  Prov- 
idence interposed  in  my  behalf!  It  long  remained 
a" mystery.  A  negro  fugitive,  escaj)ing  from  slavery, 
had  crossed  my  path — had  gone  up  the  ravine.  The 
hounds  will  alwavs  leave  the  track  of  a  white  man 
for  that  of  a  negro.  On  the  next  afternoon  they 
caught  the  poor  slave,  who  had  concealed  himself  in 
a  tree,  and  returned  him  to  bondage.  Ilis  master 
lived  in  Natchez,  Adams  Co.,  and  this  boy,  Jingo 
Dick,  had  absconded  three  months  l)efore  his  capture. 
I  climbed  down  from  the  oak,  and  sat  under  the 
juniper  trQi\  I  sat  under  it  a  long  time,  returning 
thanks  to  (rod  for  my  deliverance  from  a  horrible 
death,  yet  depressed  with  the  apparently  hopeless 
prosiKH't  of  ever  evading  my  pursuers  and  reaching 
a  plac*e  of  ultimate  safety. 
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Soon  a  mocking  bird  from  a  iieighlwring  tree  bc^an 
to  sing.  He  seemetl  to  mock  nic  in  my  agony. 
When  lie  ceased,  u  biitl  perclied  in'  the  highest 
bmnches  of  the  same  tree  poured  ft-om  its  little  tliroiit 
a  song  of  hope — the  sweetest  song  1  ever  heanl,  and 
tlien  another  aud  another  joined  in  glad  refrain,  till  the 
whole  grove  grew  vooal  with  their  notes  of  joy.  My 
sold,  responsive  to  thetie  glad  strains,  grew  hojiefnl, 
and  I,  leaving  moi-e  than  half  my  weary  burden  of 
fate,  trudged  on,  homeward  boniid.  After  awhile  1 
l>c-(anie  bewildered,  but  .won  peeping  from  a  flowery 
tieil  I  saw  tlie  yellow  compass  flower.  Its  polary  prop- 
t-rly  I  knew.  And  trtie  as  the  magnetic  needle  it 
]tointed  the  way  to  the  desired  iiaven.  Coming  to  a 
hazel  dell  1  saw  the  patriotic  pim{>ernel.  Its  flowers 
of  red,  white,  and  blut-  were  c!os«I,  and  I  knew  that  a 
storm  was  iD]{x;nding.  Soon  the  sky  Ix-carne  overoaet. 
Dark,  threatening,  murky  clouds  o'erspread  the  sky 
and  shut  out  the  sun.  Oh !  that  the  rain  might  fall 
iu  torr  nts.  I  could  then  assuage  my  burning,  rag- 
ing tliirst.  On  a  distant  liill  I  saw  it  falling,  but 
only  a  few  drops  reached  me,  and  my  consuming 
thirst  remained  unquencheil.  I  had  the  same  sensa- 
tions as  Burton,  one  of  the  explorers  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  He  says,  "For  twenty  honrs  we  did 
not  taste  water,  the  sun  parched  our  brains  and  the 
mirage  mocked  »s  at  every  turn."  As  I  jigged 
nlong,  with  eyes  shut  against  the  fiery  air,  everj-  im- 
age that  came  to  my  mind  was  of  water;  water  in 
(he  cool  well,  water  bubbling  fnmi  the  rork,  water 


rippling  in  shady  slreams,  water  in  dear  lakes,  invit- 
ing me  to  plunge  ill  and  bathe.  Nowacloud  seemetl 
to  shower  ujiou  me  drit|>g  more  precious  than  pearls, 
then  an  uoseen  hand  seemed  to  fiffcr  me  a  cup,  whu-h 
I  wouhi  bavegivenall  I  was  worth  to  rwcive.  Bnt 
what  a  dreary,  dreadftd  contrast.  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  a  heat-reeking  plain  and  a  sky  of  that  deep  blue 
80  lovely  to  painter  and  poet,  so  full  of  death  to  lis 
whose  only  desire  was  rain  and  tera|>e&t.  I  tried  to 
pray  but  couid  not.  I  trietl  to  think,  but  I  had  only 
one  idea — water,  water,  water.  A  cup  of  cold  water. 
Oh!  how  precious.  No  comparison  is  adequate  to 
express  its  wortii.  But  I  will  trust  Him  who  is  able 
to  supply  all  my  needs. 

"  When  flrst  before  hia  mercy  seat 
I  did  lo  him  my  way  commit, 
He  gave  me  narrant  ftoni  that  boor 
"to  IrDBt  his  mf f cy,  love,  and  power. " 

"Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 
Becoming  confused  again  in  regard  to  the  cardinal 
points,  I  fortunately  L'ame  to  a  cemetery.  In  all 
Christian  lands  the  headstones  at  the  graves  are  to 
the  west.  I  took  my  bearings  and  traveled  on  in  a 
nortli-easU'rly  dii'ection.  The  Savior  said,  in  Matl. 
xxiv.  27,  "As  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east, 
and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the 
coming  of  the  Sou  of  Man  lie,"  The  early  Christians 
^upjKtsed  that  this  verse  taught  that  Christ,  at  the  spp- 
iind  advent,  would  appear'in  the  east.  Hence  the 
linrial  uf  the  dead  so  that  in  rising  on  the  rESiirrec- 


tion  morn  lliey  would  face  the  east.  AVliile  steadily 
|i(irsuiiig  my  weary  way  tlie  faint  howling  of  a  dis- 
tuiit  [Mick  of"  lionnds  coming  from  the  direction  in 
whldi  I  was  traveling  caused  me  to  haU  in  con^lerna- 
tioii.  I  was  ascending  a  lofty  hill,  and  was  nearing 
the  summit,  when  these  ominous  sounds  were  hoard. 
It  was  evident  they  were  not  in  search  of  me,  for  they 
were  coming  Kouth,  hut  they  might  accomplish  my 
destruction  as  certainty  as  if  they  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  effect  this  object.  I  hastened  to  the  summit 
of  the  liill.  A  lofty  umbrageous  oak,  a  venerable 
forest  kiug,  with  lateral  branches  near  the  ground, 
stood  on  the  liighest  eminence.  As  the  increasingly 
diatinct  baying  of  the  hounds  indicated  their  rapid 
approach,  I  resolved  to  climb  tliis  tree.  With  less  ■ 
difficulty  than  I  had  anticipated  I  succeeded  in  doing 
.-io.  Higher  and  higher  I  ascended,  ti|l  1  reached 
the  lofty  coronal  of  leaves  that  decked  ihiy  mighty 
monarch  of  the  woods.  A  grand  puDonima  was 
spread  out  before  me.  Two  miles  distant,  in  the  east, 
the  tents  of  a  great  encampment  were  spread  out  in 
full  view.  The  seiJtries  were  at  their  posts ;  the  roads 
on  all  sides  were  picketed ;  a  general  review  was  in 
progress,  and  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  camp  life 
was  evident  in  all  its  appointments.  A  company  of 
[■avalry  with  blood-hounds  wore  just  coming  in  from 
the  north.  They  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  in 
chai^,  ill  citizens'  dress,  evidently  Unionists.  They 
were  driving  these  men  before  them  on  the  double 
(|uick.      PrescHtly  I  kiiw  one  fall  prone  upon  the 
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earth.  Thrpe  or  four  cavalry  men  (lismoimted,  and 
prifiking  him  with  their  Ijayoiiets,  corajtelletl  liim  to 
rise.  He  sta^ei^pd  on  a  short  distance  and  fell  again. 
A  second  time  they  nsed  tlicir  bayonets,  when  one 
of  the  prisoner;)  lefl  his  eomj>anions,  and  ruuuing 
to  the  fallen  man,  thrust  aside  the  Itayonets.  The 
guards  on  foot  presented  their  carbines.  A  puff  of 
flDioke  inOieated  that  tliey  had  disehargMl  thetn.  Tliis 
man,  who  seemed  desirous  of  aiding  bis  fellow-priir- 
oner,  fell  upon  the  prostrate  form  of  the  fallen  man, 
whom  they  now  transfixed  with  their  bayonets.  After 
a  few  momenUi  spent  in  ins[)epting  their  victims,  they 
remounted  (heir  horses  and  rejoineil  their  company. 
Rut  what  startled  me  most  was  the  sight  of  a  larf^ 
company  of  hunters,  (imposed  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who,  spread  over  a  wjnsjdei-able  space,  in  liij^li 
glee  and  with  loud  and  boisterous  halloos  were  pur- 
Huiiig  a  Iwar.  They  were  coming  rapidly  tuwai-d  nw 
fi-om  a  point  tlue  north.  That  they  would  jwiss  near 
me  was  evident.  The  bear  was  but  a  half  mile  in 
advance  of  Itto  hounds,  ami  they  were  gaining  rapidly 
upon  him.  I  jwi-ccived  that  the  Ijear's  strength  was 
waning.  lie  !5eemetl  to  l)e  rnnning  in  a  direct  line 
toward  the  tree  amid  whose  friendly  foliage  I  was 
eoncealed,  A  planter,  wha«e  residence  was  upon  a 
Iiill  to  the  west,  had  heard  the  hounds,  and  I  saw  him 
hastily  make  preparations  to  join  in  the  chase.  Colored 
men  bronghtout  several  saddled  horses;  anumberof 
lionnds  were  unlea.shcd  and  unkenneled,  and  sevend 
men  muuiitcd  the  liorsi^,  and  wilh  guns  in  hand  hati- 
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tc'iied  EVfay  to  join  in  the  chase.  I  observed  that 
from  the  direction  tiiey  took  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  intonvpt  the  bear.  On,  on,  they  rode, 
nnd  ere  long  joined  tlie  hunters  in  pursuit.  Tlie 
l)«ir,  with  fiiiling  strength,  i-eachetl  a  ijoint  about 
lliree  liundi'ed  yards  from  my  tr<,«,  and  turning  his 
Iwfk  against  a  tr<«,  stood  at  bay.  The  dogs,  as  fast 
its  they  approaclied,  were  driven  back,  howling  in 
agony.  As  the  bear  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tree,  I  could  not  see  the  battle.  It  became  fierce,  and 
llie  mingled  growling  of  the  bear  and  the  howls  and 
yells  of  pain  npon  the  part  of  the  diseomfit«l  dogs 
made  for  a  time  a  i)erfert  (>andemoniiim.  The  bcai" 
seemed  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  victory,  but  the 
hunters  ro<le  up,  called  off  the  not  reluctant  bounds, 
Olid  a  volley  from  their  carbines  laid  bruin  dead  at 
tlieir  feet.  I  could  hear  their  conversation  distinctly. 
The  planter  iovitwl  the  hunters  to  come  over  and 
spend  the  night  with  him.  He  promised  to  send  some 
of  his  slaves  to  flay  the  bear  and  care  for  the  meat, 
The  visitors'  dogs  were  taken  care  of  by  the  planter. 
Tliey  were  leashed  in  his  yard;  but  his  own  hounds 
were  allowed  to  roam  at  will  all  night.  The  negroes  ' 
uime  down  from  the  house,  skinned  and  dressed  the 
bear,  and  it  seemed  to  be  attractive  labor  to  them. 
The  hounds  came  under  the  tree  and  barked  furiously. 
One  of  the  colored  men  said  he  believed  there  "was 
coons  up  dat  tree,  or  dem  dogs  wouldn't  l>ark  so  fierce." 
One  of  them  said  he  Ix-beved  he'd  "go  and  tell  mas- 
ter dat  dere  was  coons  in  dat  tree."     OtT  he  started, 
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ami  soon  I'anic  Itack  to  tell  de  l>oys  to  "  kiim  up  an' 
lake  keerof  sum  dc^  dat  debear  had  almost  killed," 
About  ten  o'l-lwk  I  «iiiit'  down  from  llit^  tree  aiid 
piii'SHKl  my  journey  in  the  dirwtion  of  the  |>olai'  star. 
I  experienceil  greater  difEcnlty  in  descending  the 
tree  than  in  the  aseent.  My  limbs  were  weary ;  tJie 
Cettere  Upon  my  ankles  bad  become  quite  galling; 
my  tongue  was  swollen  In  my  mouth  and  cracking 
open  from  thirst,  I  hud  not  gotten  far  fi-om  the 
tree  when  a  hound,  which  had  been  lapping  the  blood 
of  the  bear,  sprang  toward  me  with  open  mouth. 
A  well-directed  blow  from  a  club,  which  I  took  the 
precaution  to  secure,  sent  him  howling  away.  All 
the  hounds  within  hearing  howled  in  concert,  ami 
a  more  frightful  chorus  I  liave  never  beard.  I 
hastened  onward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  there 
seemed  to  l»e  no  pursuit.  I  feared  to  deviate 
from  my  jtathway  In  llie  right  or  left,  as  I  had 
learned  from  my  lofty  [mint  of  observation,  from 
my  perch  in  the  pinnacle  of  the  lofty  monarch  of  the 
forest,  that  there  was  a  large  camp  to  the  eastward, 
and  a  much  less  furmidable  one  to  the  westward ;  on 
the  one  hand  was  Seylln,  on  the  other  Cliarybdis, 
Every  hour  death  stared  nie  in  the  face.  Foes  wore 
lurking  all  around.  There  was  but »  step  between 
me  and  death.  The  days  of  my  appointed  time  were 
waning  fast.  Hunted  like  a  partridge  upon  the 
mountains,  hy  blood-huunds  and  blootly  men,  a  price 
upon  my  head,  escape  seemed  imposBible.  I  knew 
that  prayer,  fervent  prayer,  was  continually  ascending 


to  God  ill  my  behalf.  Implicitly  I  believed  iu  tlio 
omuipotencG  of  prayt-r — that  no  good  thing  will  be 
dpiiied  the  prayer  oi'  faith.  But  1  had  no  promise 
to  plead  for  loiiger  life.  It  might  he  the  will  of  the 
all-wise  God  to  call  me  from  earth,  to  suffer  me  to 
perish,  as  many  patriotic  men  had  done  since  the  in- 
auguration of  rebellion,  by  rebel  crnolty.  I  was  never 
for  an  hour  out  of  the  hearing  of  howling  hounds  or 
yelping  dogs.  The  hound  ordinarily  used  iu  the  pur- 
suit of  fugitive  slaves  is  a  cross  between  a  mastiff  and 
the  bull-dog.  It  is  very  fieree,  and  will  a&sanit  and 
tear  to  pieces  the  fugitive  na  soon  as  caught.  A  hound 
sometimes  used  is  the  blood-hound  nf  the  Talbot  or 
southern  breed.  He  has  long,  pendulous,  drooping 
ears;  he  is  tall  and  squai-e-headetl ;  has  heavy,  droop- 
ing lips  and  jowl.  He  has  a  stern  expression.  He 
is  broad-cheated,  deep-tongued,  and  much  slower  than 
the  cross  between  the  mastiff  and  bnll-ilog.  His  |ww- 
ers  of  scenting  are  extraordinary.  Let  hiui  smell 
any  article  of  clothing  that  has  been  worn  by  the 
fugitive,  and  he  will  at  once  recognize  Lis  track  and 
follow  it,  though  it  should  be  nmro  than  twenty-four 
hours  old.  Often  one  or  two  of  these  blood-hounds 
are  kept  to  guide  the  pack.  They  are  not  so  fierce 
as  the  other  dogs,  and  any  stout  negro,  by  getting 
his  back  against  a  free,  so  that  he  may  not  lie  Bur- 
rouuded,  could  defend  himself  with  a  club,  and  kill 
hia  assailants  as  fast  as  they  approached.  But  the 
ordinary  dog  use<l  to  hunt  the  fugitive — the  ci-oas  I»e- 
tween  the  nia.tliff  and  the  bull-dog — i.s  so  large,  strong, 
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anil  fierce  that  the  fugitive  staade  but  Utile  di&iii-e  to 
deletul  himself  from  the  comlitneil  attack  of  a  dozen 
of  tlicm.  Were  it  not  for  the  blood-hounds  with 
tliem,  he  eonkl  much  more  readily  break  the  trail 
and  baffle  (mpsuit.  The  blood-hound  is  in  color 
tawny,  wilh  blaek  mozzlee.  The  former  dog  Ims 
some  soentiiig  powers,  but  it  is  as  inferior  in  these 
to  the  tnie  Idood-houud  as  it  is  Bujierior  to  bioi  in 
blood-thirstiness  and  ci'tiel,indi6crtminatc  |iugnueity. 
It  lias  no  utility  except  as  a  man-hunter.  In  Jinnling 
the  fugitive  slave  men  always  accompany  the  honiids, 
and  are  seldom  far  in  IJio  rear.  \VTien  the  fugitive 
tinds  all  his  skill  lo  baffle  pursuit  unavailing,  he 
climbs  a  tree  and  awaits  t)ie  arrival  of  the  horn^men, 
who  call  off  the  hounds,  order  the  slave  to  come  down, 
and  they  then  tie  hira  up  and  give  liim  one  or  two 
himdred  lashes,  well  laid  on,  on  his  bare  back.  Then 
ironed  and  conveyed  home,  where  he  receives 
the  remaining  installments  of  the  penalty  due  tii  his 
vain  attempt  to  secnre  his  inalienable  rights — li(i',  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Life,  one  of  the 
inalienable  rights  which  God  ordains  for  man,  is  not 
servile  life.  Servile  life  is  induced  by  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  man, 

I  lay  down  in  the  woods  and  foil  asleep  :  visions  of 
abundaace  Iwth  to  eat  and  drink  haunted  pie,  and 
every  unusual  sound  would  utartlo  me.  A  fly  jwcn- 
liar  to  tlie  South,  whose  buzz  souuded  like  the  voice 
of  a  man  in  his  senility,  often  awoke  nic  with  the 
feai-  that  mv  enemies  were  near.     As  soon  as  Ursa 
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Minor  appeared  I  took  up  my  line  of  march.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and  I  became  somewhat  bewil- 
dered. At  length  I  reached  a  cross-roads,  and  as  I 
was  emerging  from  the  wochIb  I  saw  two  vidcttes  a 
few  yards  distant.  ;Vs  quickly  and  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  I  matle  a  retrograde  movement.  As  I  waa 
rotirJng  I  heard  one  vidette  say  to  his  comrade, 
"  Wlio  is  that  ■?"  He  replied,  "  It  is  the  corporal  of 
the  gnard."  "What  does  he  want?"  said  the  fii-flt, 
"O,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  suspect  he's  just  slipping 
around  here  to  see  if  we  areasleep." 

After  T  had  readied  a  safe  distance  in  the  bushes,  J 
lay  down  and  slept  til!  the  moon  arose.  To  tlie  sur- 
prise of  ray  bewildered  brain  it  seeraed-to  rise  iu  tlio 
west.  Taking  my  bearings  I  hastened  on,  through 
woods,  corn-fields,  and  awampa.  Coming  to  a  largi- 
pasture  in  which  a  number  of  cows  were  grazing,  I 
tried  to  obtain  some  milk,  but  the  cows  would  not  let 
me  approach  near  enough  to  effect  my  purpose.  My 
face  was  not  of  the  right  color,  and  my  (wstnnie  be- 
longed to  a  sex  that  never  milked  them.  I  traveled 
till  day-break,  when  I  concealed  mjeelf  in  a  cane- 
brake.  I  had  scBi-cely  fallen  asleep,  when  I  heaiil 
the  sound  of  the  reveille  in  a  camp  near  by,  and,  li.«- 
t<?ning,  distinctly  heard  the  soldiers  conversing. 
.\riHing,  1  hastily  beat  a  retreat,  and  cautiously 
avoiding  the  videttes  I  traveled  several  hours  beforo 
[  dared  take  any  rest.  At  length  I  lay  down  amid 
Ihe  branches  of  a  fallen  tree  and  slept.  Visions  of 
home  and  friends  flitted   befoi-e   me.     Voices  sweet 
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and  kind  greeted  me  on  all  sides.  The  bitter  taunts 
of  cruel  officers  no  longer  assailed  my  ears.  Tlio 
loved  ones  at  honu;  were  present,  and  the  joys  of  th(^ 
past  were  renewed.  But,  alas  !  the  falling  of  a  limb 
dissipated  all  my  fancied  pleasures.  The  reality  re- 
turned. I  was  still  a  fugitive  escaping  for  life,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country.  I  fancied  the  woful 
disappointment  of  the  rebel  officers  when  they  learnctl 
that  the  bird  had  flown  and  that  they  could  no  longer 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  me,  nor  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  my  execution.  I  thanked  Ood 
and  took  courage.  I  was  still  hopeful  and  trusting, 
often  repeating  a  verse  from  one  of  Watts'  beautiful 
hymns : 

Throngh  many  dangers,  toils,  and  snares 

I  have  already  come; 
'Tis  grace  lias  brought  me  safe  thus  far. 

And  grace  will  bring  me  home. 

During  this  night  I  traveled  stcwlily,  crossing 
corn-fields,  woods,  and  pastures.  I  crossed  but  one 
cotton-field.  I  suspected  every  bush  a  secessionist, 
though  1  felt  much  more  secure  at  night  than  in  day- 
light. I  avoided  roads  as  much  as  possible,  traveling 
on  none  except  to  cross  them,  and  this  I  did  walking 
backward,  so  that  if  the  hounds  found  mv  track  the 
cavalry  would  be  dc^ceived  when  the  plain  tracks  in 
the  road  indicated  a  false  direction.  Ever}*  jwssible 
deception  was  i>racticetl  by  Unionists  to  avoi<l 
detection. 

The  rising  sun  still   found   me  pressing  onward. 
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Hunger  and  thirst  were  now  consuming  me.  My 
tongue  was  swollen  and  cracking  open  from  (hirst.  I 
thought  of  opening  a  vein  in  my  arm  iind  drinking 
the  blood.  When  I  had  almost  despaired  of  getting 
water,  a  presentiment — I  nmy  rail  it  an  assurance — 
OS  if  an  inGpiratioD  from  heaven,  took  possession  of 
my  whole  soul  that  soon  I  would  be  supplied  with 
>vatcr.  The  sky  was  clear.  No  clouds  indicated 
rnin.  I  quietly  walked  along,  as  consciously  sure  of 
water  as  if  I  were  being  refreshed  by  it.  I  came  to 
a  road  and  crossed  it.  A  gin  house  was  visible  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  there  was  a  grove  near  it. 
I  knew  that  embowered  within  its  sylvan  shade  was 
a  plantation  house.  After  crossing  the  road  X  came 
to  a  gorge  surrounded  by  converging  hills,  from 
which  issued  a  copious  fountain  of  crystal  water. 
Near  it  there  was  no  trace  of  luimnn  foot,  nor  hoof 
"f  cattle.  I  seemed  to  be  the  discoverer.  On  l)e- 
holding  it  I  wept  for  joy.  I  knelt  down  and  in 
words  of  thank^iving  expressed  my  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  for  this  greiit  deliverance,  this  spark- 
ling, life-giving  liquid  brewed  amid  the  forest  shades 
by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  merciful  and  gracious.  I 
then  stooped  down  and  iiuaffwl  the  living  water,  the 
first  pure  water  I  had  tasted  since  my  imprisonment. 
Oh !  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  fur  his  good- 
ness and  feel  truly  grateful  for  his  common  benefits. 
Were  water  to  become  scarce  men  would  realize  its 
worth.  Blessings  brighter  as  they  take  their  flight, 
I   remained  at  this  spring  four  hours,  qiiafiing   its 
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fool,  refreshing  waters,  I  removed  my  clothing  and 
ptribrnieil  my  first  ablution  since  I  fell  Into  rebel 
hands,  yet  the  irons  prcvontwl  a  thorough  ablution. 
I  named  this  spring  Fous  Vitie,  I  was  rejoiced 
when  I  disc^overed  tliis  spring,  but  not  surprised,  tor 
I  felt  as  fully  assured  of  finding  water  as  if  an  nngcl 
had  s[K>ken  to  mc  from  heiiven  indicating  its  location. 
It  eitmc  into  my  mind  with  the  furce  of  a  revelation. 
Myn^retwaa  sinwrewheu  I  waseoiupcIle<]  tu  leave 
this  spring  aiul  continue  my  wcarisoniG  journey. 

Three  o'clock  p.m.  arrived.  I  felt  bewildered.  I 
knew  not  where  I  was.  I  might  l»e  near  friends.  I 
might  be  near  blood-thii'sty  foes.  I  could  scarcely 
walk.  My  iron  bands  had  become  very  ii-ksome. 
I  felt  that  I  was  becoming  childish.  I  coulil  tell  all 
my  bones.  I  tried  to  pray,  but  could  only  utter, 
"God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  The  sky  became 
overcast  with  clouds.  I  conld  not  distinguish  the 
ctmltnal  points.  I  therefore  concealed  myself  and  slept. 
It  was  night  when  I  awoke,  and  the  clouds  still  covered 
the  face  of  tlie  sky  threateningly,  concealing  my 
guides,  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  proceed.  Thus  when  I  wisheii  most 
to  advance,  my  progress  was  arreateil  and  ray  ilistress- 
ing  suspense  prolonged.  During  the  night  I  wa.-* 
asleep  and  awake  alternately,  but  could  not  iit  any 
time  discern  either  moon  or  stars,  I  slept  bcliind  n 
(alien  tree  by  a  roadside.  A  horseman  passed  by 
Hi  midnight.  His  dog,  a  large,  ferocious  animal, 
eame  running  along  by  the  side  of  the  tree  by  which 


I  was  lying.  Wbeii  he  reached  lue  I  rose  sudiienly, 
and  brandishing  a  (.-hib  menacingly,  the  alarmod  and 
howling  dog  incontinently  and  ingloriously  fled, 
leaving  me  master  of  the  field.  The  horseman 
stopped  and  listened.  I  lay  silent  as  the  grave. 
After  ft  time,  which  my  eiiBpense  and  ahirni 
donbtlesa  magnified,  he  i-odc  onwartl,  when  1 
changed  my  hiding  place  for  tinier  quartcrH  farther 
in  the  durk  forest.  The  next  morning  the  sun  was 
■  ibscured  nnlil  nine  n'clock.  I  giie.ss  at  the  time,  as 
I  had  not  my  watch.  I  was  then  siefe.  There  was 
a  ringing  in  my  ears, and  I  was  afflicted  by  vertigo,a 
dimness  of  vision,  and  faintness,  which  rendered  me 
absohitely  unfit  for  travel.  It  required  nu  hour  to 
walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Before  me  was  a  hill,  the 
top  of  which  I  reached  afler  two  lioura  laborious  as- 
rent.  I  despaire<l  of  getting  much  farther.  Feeling 
confident  that  I  niu?t  be  near  the  point  where  inter- 
sect the  counties  of  Tippah,  Pontotoc,  Itawamba, 
and  Tishomingo,  and  knowing  that  there  were  many 
Unionists  in  that  district,  I  resolved  to  call  atthefirst 
bonse  I  came  to  whose  appearance  indicated  that  its 
inmates  were  not  elave-holders.  Slave-holders  were 
almost  invariably  secessionists.  If  I  remainetl  in 
the  wtwds  I  must  pcriwh,  a.-^  a  great  storm  was  im- 
pending. If  I  met  with  a  Unionist  family  I  wonld 
Ije  saved,  if  with  a  rebel  family  I  could  Init  perish, 
and  I  felt  that  I  conld  not  survive  the  night  and  a\>- 
proaching  storm, 

Soim  I  came  to  a  cabin  by  tlie  side  of  a  road,  two 
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miles  north  of  New  Albany,  Tippah  county.  The 
storm  had  reached  me.  The  wind  was  blowing  a 
gale,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents — just  such 
a  storm  as  visits  the  gulf  states  after  a  protracted 
drought.  I  went  up  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  and 
rapped.  "  Come,"  was  the  laconic  response.  I  pulled 
the  latch-string.  The  door  blew  open  and  I  stag- 
gered in.  When  the  lady  present  looked  upon  me 
she  threw  up  her  hands  in  terror,  and  said : 

"Are  you  from  Tupelo?" 

"  I  am." 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"John  Hill." 

I  suppressed  my  surname.  1  was  not  much  sur- 
prised at  the  lady's  alarm.  My  hair,  long  and  un- 
kempt, covered  with  mud,  my  clothes  nearly  torn 
from  my  body  by  the  thorns  and  briars  in  the 
ditches  which  bisected  the  fields  that  I  was  compelled 
necessarily  to  cross,  my  face  pallid,  the  iron  bands 
upon  my  limbs,  made  me  present  a  frightful  appa- 
rition to  her  startled  gaze.  And  coming  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  fierce  storm,  added  doubtless  to  her 
terror.  She,  scrutinizing  me  closely,  was  about  to 
proceed  with  her  catechising.  I  forestalled  her  by 
turning  to  her  husband,  a  man  of  Herculean  pro- 
portions, sitting  near  by,  saying: 

"Sir,  the  Yankees  are  overrunning  all  our  country. 
Why  are  you  not  in  the  army  trying  to  drive  them 
away?" 

The  lady  replied  tartly,  "He's  not  there,  and  he's 


not  goin'  tbere,  either."  She  then  animadverted 
upon  Jeff  Davis,  tlie  Southern  Confederacy,  and  the 
oonscript  law,  in  terms  that  pleased  mc  much.  I 
never  before  delighted  Eomii<;h  in  liearing  Jeff  Davis 
abnscd,  I  felt  safe,  and  pointing  to  the  iron  bands, 
told  tliis  couple — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chism — of  my  es- 
cape from  the  prison  at  Tupelo  and  the  death  pre- 
ordained by  General  Brag^. 

Their  house  had  been  searched  for  Maloneand  me, 
and  they  were  cognizant  of  our  escape.  Both  Ima- 
band  and  wife  promised  to  render  all  possible  aid. 
Mrs.  Cbism  immediately  b^n  to  prepare  supper. 
I  told  her  that  I  could  not  await  the  slow  process  of 
cooking,  that  I  was  too  near  starvation  for  that.  She 
turned  down  the  table-cloth  which  covered  the  frag- 
ments remaining  from  dinner. and  disclosed  someiK>rn 
bread  and  Irish  potatoes.  I  thought  this  was  the  sweet- 
est morsel  I  had  ever  tasted.  After  eating  a  little 
I  became  quite  sick,  and  was  compelled  to  desist.  It 
was  so  long  since  I  had  partaken  of  any  substantial 
food  that  my  storaacJi  rebelled  against  it.  Soon  Mrs. 
Chism  prepared  supper,  consisting  of  broiled  chicken 
and  other  delicacies.  The  fowl  was  small,  and  I  ate 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  mucli  to  the  chagrin  of  a  little 
daughter  of  mine  hostess,  whom  I  heard  complaining 
to  her  ma  in  an  adjoining  room,  saying,  "  Ma,  all  I 
could  get  of  that  chicken  was  a  tiny  piece  of  a 
wing,  and  waseut  that  gentleman  a  boss  to  eat,"  with 
other  remarks  not  very  complimentary  to  my  vora- 
cious appetite.     I  ate  too  heartily  afler  so  long  a 
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last,  and  it  caused  nausea  and  vomiting.  My  stom- 
ach was  too  weak  to  bear  it.  After  supper  mine  host 
endeavored  to  remove  the  heavy  iron  bands  with 
which  my  ankles  were  encircled.  Fortunately  he 
was  a  blacksmith  by  vocation,  and  with  the  use  ol 
the  implements  of  his  trade  he  succeeded.  I  kwp 
these  as  sacred  relics.  The  good  lady  furnished  me 
with  water  and  a  suit  of  her  husband's  clothes. 
After  performing  a  thorough  ablution  I  donned  the 
suit,  and  was  completely  metamorphosed  and  thor- 
oughly disguised,  as  my  new  suit  was  made  for  a 
man  of  vastly  larger  physicral  proportions.  I  spent 
the  night  with  my  new  friends,  during  which  a 
heavy  storm  passed  over,  accompanied  by  vivid 
lightning  and  loud,  reverberating  thunder.  Had  I 
been  out  in  the  drenching  rain  in  my  WTctched  and 
enfeebled  condition  I  must  certainly  have  i)erished. 

A  relxil  camp  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
horsemen  clad  in  gray  passed  cH)nstantly.  In  the 
morning  my  host  informed  me  of  a  Unionist  who 
knew  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Rienzi,  the  point 
which  I  now  determined  to  reach.  Tliis  gentleman 
was  a  near  neighbor,  Mr.  San  ford  by  name.  Mr. 
Chism  accompanied  me  to  a  thicket  near  his  house, 
in  which  I  concealed  myself.  Before  leaving  I 
handed  ilrs.  Chism  a  double  eagle.  She  refused  to 
take  it.  Said  I,  ''  You  have  saved  my  life.''  "  I 
charge  you  nothing  for  that,"  was  her  laconic  reply. 
I  threw  the  money  down  upon  the  table  and  left;  with 
her  husband.     As  we  were  departing,  she  said, "  Well, 
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if  vou  get  to  the  Federal  lines  you  won't  begrudge  it, 
jind  if  you  don't  you  won't  nee<i  it." 

Mr.  Chisra  went  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Sanford,  who 
ivas  a  hatter  by  trade.  There  were  two  rebel  soldiers 
talking  witli  him,  so  Mr.  C.  had  to  wait  till  they 
went  away  of  their  own  atxiord.  As  he  staid  more 
than  two  hours  I  feared  treaehcry — that  he  might 
have  gone  to  the  rebel  camp  and  given  information. 
I  therefore  left  my  place  of  concealment  and  ascended 
an  adjacent  hill  and  climbed  aeiicalyptus  tree.  "When 
I  saw  Mr.  C'hisni  coming,  accompanied  by  but  one 
man,  I  descended.  The  reason  for  delpy  was  given. 
Mr.  Sanford  said,  ''  I  am  not  familiar  with  tlie  ronte 
tl)  Ricuzi,  but  will  accompany  you  to  my  brother-in- 
hiw's,  Mr.  .John  Downing'^,  who  I  know  is  well  ae- 
qimiutcd  with  the  road.  He  can  take  you  through 
the  woods  so  ua  to  avoid  the  Confederate  cavalry. 
As  1  undertake  this  at  the  risk  of  life,  we  must  use 
ail  possible  prccaiitiou.  You  will  have  to  spend  the 
day  concealed  iu  my  barn.  I  would  gladly  entertain 
you  at  my  house,  Init  I  have  a  lai^  family  and  many 
of  them  are  girls,  and  you  know  tliat  girls  will  talk, 
an<I  might  say  something  that  would  lead  to  suspi- 
cion and  search,  for  these  reixjls  ai-e  lynx-eyed  and  are 
on  tlie  alert.  There  are  many  notices  affixed  to  trees 
and  shops  and  posts  in  themust  public  places  describ- 
ing you  and  offering  a  largo  reward  for  your  capture. 
I  will  carry  you  provisions  during  the  day,  and  at 
midnight  we  will  Ptart  to  Mr.  Downing' s.  We  will  be 
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camp,  aad  to  go  around  a  spurof  the  mountain.  We 
will  have  to  travel  forty-five  miles  of  acJrcuit,  while 
it  is  only  nine  miles  as  tlie  raven  flies." 

At  ooe  time  Mr.  Siinfonl's  twiu  daughters  tnme 
into  the  bam  in  search  of  €^^,  They  approaclicd 
near  my  plare  of  concealment,  but  did  not  discover 
nie.  When  Mr,  S.  aime  with  delicacies  hia  wife  Lad 
prepared,  I  informed  him  of  it.  lie  said,  "I  will 
Bond  all  my  girls  to  their  unclt's  on  a  visit,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  danger  of  their  suspicions  being 
arotised.  We  are  In  daily,  imminent  jwril.  I  do 
hope  that  the  Fedeni!  troops  will  make  haste  to  oc- 
cupy the  country  and  save  us  from  our  bitter  and 
malignant  foes,  who  will  i^oon  attempt  to  force  all 
Unionists  into  tbeir  army ;  then  it  will  be  necessarj' 
to  leave  homo  and  esoa|>e  to  the  Union  lines."  He 
brought  his  wife  up  to  see  me,  and  we  sat  stully  dis- 
cussing the  perils  and  troubles  surrounding  the  loval 
people  of  the  South.  At  length  night  came,  and  I 
slept.  At  midnight  Mr.  S.  awoke  me.  He  lold  me 
to  mount  ihc  horse  he  held  by  the  bridle.  Said  he, 
"  That  is  a  bloode<l  animal  of  high  mettle  and  good 
Ixtttom,  one  of  the  swiftest  horses  in  Tippah  Co.  Ho 
runs  like  a  streak  of  lightning."  I  provided  a  good 
whip,  resolving  in  case  of  danger  to  put  my  horse  to 
his  utmost  speed.  We  traveled  nipidiy  till  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  to  make  a  detour  on 
account  of  discovering  an  unexi)octed  camp.  We 
must  have  traveled  over  fifty  miles.  When  we 
reached  Mr.  Downing'e  we  partook  of  an  excellent 
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breakfast.  The  guciTillas  had  it  few  nighta  before 
murdered  a  Uuiouist — u  Mr.  Newsom.  His  sonti- 
raeiits  had  become  knowu  to  tlio  i-ebels.  They 
watched  liis  liouse  till  they  knew  of  hit)  pR-seoce  at 
home.  He  had  btx'ii  in  concealuient,  but  run  the  risk 
of  going  home  to  see  u  sick  duughftr.  They  offered 
him  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  states. 
He  refused  lu  take  it.  In  their  anger  they  resolved 
upon  his  immediate  death.  Some  proposed  hanging, 
Kome  shooting,  but  the  majority  prevailed,  and  these 
fiends  in  human  form,  these  devils  incarnate,  then 
deliberately  heated  water,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
weeping,  pleading  wife  and  helpU'ss  children  th^ 
seuldcil  to  death  their  chained  and  defenceless  victim. 
They  then  suspended  the  corpse  from  a  tree,  with  a 
label  attached  tlireatenlng  a  similar  death  to  any  who 
r^liould  remove  the  corpse  or  bury  it.  Thus  perished 
a  (latriot  of  whom  the  state  was  not  worthy.  These, 
my  fi'iends,  cut  down  the  corpse  by  night  and  buried 
it  it)  the  forest.  May  God  rewai-d  them.  Oh,  the 
inhumanity  of  man  to  his  fellow-man.  The  mothei-- 
in-law  of  Mr,  NeW8t»ni  was  a  daughter  of  Gcii.  Xa- 
thaniel  Green  of  revolutionary  fame.  She  was  very 
aged.  I  asked  her,  for  we  stopped  at  her  house,  if 
she  remembered  much  about  the  war  of  the  revela- 
tion. She  kept  rejieating,  "Oh,  it  was  dreadful  times. 
The  Britit-h  Itefore,  the  Indians  behind,  and  the  tories 
in  the  middle." 

Ere  I  left  Mr.  Downing's  there  were  more  than 
lilJy  Unionists  called  Io.bpc  me.     They  held  a  coun-k 
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cil,  and  Mr,  Downiiig  was  deputeil  to  ciunvcy  me  to 
tlie  Federal  lines.  We  immediately  set  outujwn  oup 
perilous  Jouruey. 

Mr.  John  Downing,  my  guide,  tlionglit  it  Ijest  tu 
travel  by  day,  as  the  recent  rains  had  raised  the 
waters  of  the  Hatchie  and  Tallahatchie  rivers,  both 
of  which  "we  must  cross.  Fording  would  be  tjuite 
dangerous  at  night.  We  must  follow  trails,  and  thus 
avoid,  if  possible,  the  rebel  cavalry  and  caniiw. 
There  was  one  ]ioint  of  special  danger  at  a  place 
where  stood  a  mill,  at  the  base  of  converging  loAy 
bills.  AVe  were  tmveling  in  a  semi-monntiiinous 
country.  We  ut  length  i-uuched  the  summit  of  a  very 
high  hill.  Far  Mow  iis,  winding  around  tlie  Itase 
iif  this  hill,  which  might  not  inappropriately  I*e 
termed  u  moimlain,  ran  ihe  clear  waters  of  a  consid- 
erable creek.  This  was  tlic  dangerous  jwint.  Herb 
waa  u  lat^c  grlfit  mill.  We  hitched  onr  horses  in  a 
copse  and  reciDnuoitered.  Believing  the  coast  to  be 
clear,  we  warily  descoDdecI  the  sleep  decJivilies,  till 
at  length  we  reached  the  mill.  The  miller  apjwared 
at  the  door  and  jxinred  forth  a  torrent  of  interrogii- 
tories,  to  all  of  wbicli  my  guide  answered  warily  and 
disci-eetly,  and  I  thought  measurably  allayed  his  sus- 
pieions.  Presently  wo  espied  a  covered  ivagun 
drawn  by  Sunipter  mnlcs  uppi-oaehing.  The  saddle 
marks  were  visible.  It  baltwl  at  the  mill,  and  eleven 
Confederate  soldiers  emerged  i'nim  underneath  tlie 
low,  dingy  Covering,  We  were  about  lo  ride  on,  when 
they  baited  ns,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensncJ 
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Ijetween  my  guide  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  been 
(lilt  on  sick  furlough  ever  eiiice  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
:iiid  were  now  returning  to  camp  at  Ripley,  Miss.: 

"Hello!  strangers,  whar  are  ye  from?" 

"From  New  Albany,  Tippah  county." 

"Whar  ye  gwinc?" 

"  On  the  hunt  of  stray  oxen.  Hev  ye  seen  nothin' 
of  a  black  ox  and  a  pided  (pied)  ox  iiowhar  is  yer 
travels'.'" 

"No,  we  hain't." 

"  la  tlier  any  danger  of  meeting  any  Yanks  on  that 
road  over  vender?" 

"No,  ther  ain't.  But  ther's  a  road  turns  offen  it 
'Irout  three  mile  from  here,  to  ther  right,  that  is  a 
mighty  dangerous  road.  The  Yankee  cavalry's  on 
il  most  every  day.  Say,  who's  tliat  feller  with  ye? 
He  jes'  looks  like  death  on  a  pale  boss." 

"  He's  ray  brother-in-law  from  Alabam.  He's  bed 
the  aiger  for  raore'n  a  year,  an'  ther  ain't  no  qninine 
in  the  country  an'  he  can't  git  it  stopt.  Some  of 'em 
thinks  he's  purty  well  gone  with  qniek  consumption." 

"  Golly,  he  looks  like  it.  But  what's  that  air 
iiutis  up  thar  on  the  mill?" 

The  miller  replies,  "  It's  a  notis  of  a  reward  fer  a 
|)risoner  that  broke  jail  at  Tupelo.  Jes'  read  it.  I 
can't." 

"  Nun  of  us  kin  read.  Jim  Colquitt  stopped  back 
a  piw«  thar  to  see  his  sister.  Missis  Curlee.  He'll  be 
along  dreckly.  We  is  to  wait  for  him  hyar.  He 
kin  road,  an'  rite,  too." 
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The  miller  replied,  "The  officer  that  uxod  mc  to 
itiL'k  this  uotis  up  said  a  prisoneT  that  he<l  est-ajjed 
before  wuz  follercd  with  blood-honnds  an'  lurk  bat'k 
!in'  put  in  irons,  but  he'd  broke  jail  agin  the  day  be- 
i'ciw  he  wnz  ttt  l)e  hung.  That  old  Bragg  wuz  all- 
firi-d  mad  iilwut  it.  and  offers  a  big  reward  to  who- 
i-omever  brings  him  back  dead  or  alive.  His  name  is 
Mohave  or  snthin  like  that.  He  is  a  parson  an'  lives 
in  Hienzi,  au'  it's  thought  he's  makin'  fer  that  point," 

We  were  alx)ut  to  start,  when  one  of  the  soldiers 
said,  "Stranger,  what  raout  your  name  be?" 

"Mj"  name  is  Jim  Chalmette,  and  my  brother-in- 
law's  namii  is  Oliver  Folsom  Brownlee,  from  Flor- 
enw,  AJsbam,"  said  my  guide, 

The  soldier  then  said,  "Can't  one  of  you  frllers 
read  that  air  notis?" 

We  rode  up  in  fronfof  it  and  Mr.  Downing  read 
it  thus:  "Ten  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid 
for  the  return,  dead  or  alive,  of  a  prisoner  who  es- 
caped from  the  military  prison  at  Tupelo,  Miss.  His 
name  is  John  Mohave.  He  is  over  six  feet  high,  of 
dark  complexion,  litavy  lieard,  blaek  eyes,  high 
check  bones,  and  was  dressed  in  broadcloth,  somewhat 
the  wor^  for  prison  wear.  Any  siddier  who  cap- 
tures him  will,  in  oddilion  to  the  cash  reward,  leccive 
suitable  promotion. 

"Braxton  Brago, 
"  Major  (icneral  Conimandinff." 

I  thought  Downing  had  read  i(  correctly,  till  1 
rode  up  and  read  it.     I  felt  some  tremor  when  I  rec- 
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ogo'ized  an  exact  description  of  myself.  Even  tin 
miBsiug  molar  hod  been  noticed. 

One  oi'  the  soldiers  said,  "  Well,  stranger,  tliat  set- 
tles it.  1  tboHght  afore  yer  read  tlmt  notia  as  Iiow 
yer  brotlier-in-law  mougbt  a  ben  the  ibJler  whal 
broke  jail,  but  he  don't  fill  the  bill,  by  oilds,  Bui 
he's  got  on  awful  fine  boots  an'  hat.  They  don't  suit 
them  doze,  an'  his  cloze  don't  nigh  fit  him.  They 
wuz  made  fer  a  long  sight  bigger  man." 

"Them's  a  suit  of  my  cloze  he  pnt  on  this  mornin' 
so  my  wife  could  wash  an'  mend  liizzen." 

"Well,  I  s'pose  yer  all  right,  but  tiler's  a  camp 
about  three  mile  from  hyar.  You  an'  yer  brother- 
in-law  hed  better  let  them  oxen  go  fer  awhile  an' 
come  with  us  to  camp.  Chalmers  or  Baxter  will  be 
thar,  or  mebbe  old  Forrest  hisself,  He'U  be  niiglity 
glad  to  see  ye,  1  reckon.  Then  ye  kin  explain  some 
things  about  ye  that  we  don't  zackly  nnderstand." 

At  tliis  time  we  were  surroimded  by  them,  and 
Downing  thought  it  best  to  express  his  aaiuicscence. 
One  of  the  soldiers  presently  went  to  the  wagon,  and 
producing  a  jug,  asked  us  to  drink  with  him.  We 
rode  to  the  further  side  of  the  wagon.  The  soldier 
then  said,  "Here's  to  Jeff  Davis  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  wishin'  'em  success  and  that  we  may 
kill  a  hundred  Yankees  apiece  an'  all  git  home  safe," 

At  this  moment  Downing  said, "  We  must  go  on," 
and  putting  spurs  to  our  horses  wc  soon  put  consid- 
erable space  between  us  and  these  soldiers.  They 
i-alled  after  us  to  halt.     Downing  said,  "  We  haven't 


time,  bowaomever  we're  all  right."  We  rode  on 
rapidly,  thankful  that  we  had  escaped  immineDt 
[ktII.  We  Boou  came  to  a  turn  in  the  ruod.  Just  as 
we  made  the  turn,  we  saw  two  men,  with  guns  in 
their  bands,  on  a  knoll  eovered  with  a  heavy  growth 
i)i  walnut  trGcs.  We  were  not  sure  whellier  they 
were  hunters  or  guerrillas.  They  eallwl  to  ua  to  halt. 
We  did  so  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted.  They 
replied  that  they  would  troine  to  the  road  and  tell  us, 
and  said,  "  Wait  fill  we  come  to  you."  Bowniug 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  We  are  in  danger,  as  we  are  in 
rsingp,  and  they  can  bring  ns  down  with  their  guns. 
We  will  wait  till  they  get  to  the  button]  nf  the  hill, 
among  the  chaparral  wliieh  will  intercept  the  shot  if 
they  fire,"  He  then  cidled  to  them  to  come  on. 
They  starts  toward  ua,  and  when  they  had  reached 
tlie  dense  chaparral,  we  put  spui»  to  our  horses  and 
galloped  rapidly  away.  When  we  started,  the  men 
i-ju  back  up  the  knoll  and  taking  aim  fired  at  us. 
The  shot  from  one  of  the  guns  whialleil  harmk-wly 
through  the  branches  of  a  mulberry  tree  uniter  which 
we  were  passing.  The  shot  from  the  other  gun  was 
more  effective.  One  shot  struck  my  horse  in  the 
flank.  He  reared  and  plunged  wildlj.  I  managed, 
however,  to  keep  my  seat.  A  shot  struck  Downiug's 
saddle,  and  glancing  inflicted  a  wound  iu  the  thigh, 
Tiie  men  then  hastened  tlimugh  the  chaparral,  and 
n]^>on  reaching  the  road,  both  fired  the  two  niidi»-' 
cliargetl  barrels  of  their  guns.  We  were  now  so  far 
away,  and  had  turned  a  slight  bend  in  the  road,  that 
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the  shol  did  us  uo  injury.  We,  however,  heard  their 
patter  and  whistle  as  they  passed  through  the 
branches  of  tlie  trees  in  close  proximity  to  U3, 
Neither  Downing  nor  1  felt  the  least  fear.  The  ex- 
citemeut  of  the  moment  and  the  comical  and  excited 
appearance  of  our  wouid-be  captors,  botli  of  whom 
had  lost  their  hats  in  the  bnshea,  excited  our  niirlli. 
Downing  said  lie  believed  the  men  were  Porter 
Kucker  and  Albert  Braddock,  guerrillas,  or  partisaii 
rangers,  as  Jeff  Davis  styled  those  who  were  engaged 
in  hunting  down  Unionists,  and  capturing  and  i-e- 
turning  to  camp  deserters. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I  to  Downing,  "  it  will  delight 
us  hereafter  to  recall  even  the  present  tilings  to  mind." 
"  Yes,  if  we  outlive  this  terrible  war  and  survive  its 
horrors.  But  there  is  not  much  pleasure  iu  them 
now." 

In  a  short  time  we  came  to  the  road  designated  us 
dangerous  by  our  would-be  captors  at  the  mil).  As 
we  reached  it  we  saw  in  the  distance  ahead  of  us, 
on  the  road  we  were  now  traveling,  a  few  stra^ling 
cavalrymen.  They  saw  us  and  halted,  apparently  to 
await  our  overtaking  them.  We  turoeil  off  on  the 
road  which  the  Yankee  cavalry  were  said  to  fre- 
i^uent  ere  we  reached  them.  A  boy  whom  we  over- 
took informed  us  that  Baxter's  reliel  cavalry  had 
just  passed.  They  would  have  swift  steeds  to  follow 
with  any  prospect  of  overtaking  us.  A  former  class- 
mate in  Biehmond  College,  Ohio,  Alatl hew  Thomp- 
son   by  name,  was  an    officer   under  Baxter,   and 


«oul(l  have  recogDizcd  me  had  we  beeu a  t'l^w  niinuti-.? 
earlier  at  that  point,  and  been  captured  by  this 
doughty  rebel.  Baxter's  Booiits  inflated  tbisMectiuu 
for  a  loug  time,  murdtring  Uiiioni'-t'^  and  limiting 
with  bJootl-bouiids  the  poor  conscripts  whn,  Iia%-ing 
been  forcotl  into  the  Confeilerate  eervioe,  endeavored 
to  escape  to  the  Federal  lines.  Baxter  eoncoeted  n 
plot  to  capture  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  but  lUilod  to  ac- 
eoiuplish  his  nefai'luus  puqiose. 

Having  traveled  several  hours  after  escaping  Bax- 
ter's cavalry,  we  rode  into  the  woods,  disniutiiitiil, 
and  sat  down  to  rest  and  take  an  inventory  of  our 
injuries.  Downing's  boot  had  some  blood  in  it  ami 
hiR  thigh  was  l)^inning  to  be  (piite  painful.  The 
left  leg  of  his  pantaloons  \va&  completely  Katurated. 
I  examined  hl^  wonnd,  and  u»ied  Downing's  knife  as 
a  probe,  but  1  could  not  find  the  shot,  I  cut  oft'  ii 
piece  of  cloth  from  oneof  my  under  garmentsmid  band- 
aged the  wound  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  My  horse 
had  bled  considerably  from  the  wound  in  1 1 is  flunk, 
but  did  not  show  any  perceptible  sigu  of  weukni-ss  <ir 
flawing  gait.  We  remounted  and  rode  on  to 
Antioch  or  Hinkle.  I  think  wepassed  through  Ijoih 
these  harolela.  Here  Downing  left  me  to  return 
home.  He  must  travel  by  a  different  route  in  it- 
luniing.  He  would  lodge  tliat  night  at  the  liouao  ot' 
a  stalwart  Unionist,  Klihu  >'oble,  who  had  recently 
movwl  from  Ingomav,  Issaquena  couuly,  to  .Uolinn 
Del  Rey.  I  gave  hhn  a  double  eagle,  and  we  parlcil 
with  fer\-eul  adieus  and  good  wishes  for  each  other's 
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welfiire.     I  again  assiimod  the  role  of  a  pedestrian, 
and  ere  long  reached  Kieiizi. 

When  I  gazetl  on  the  star  spangled  banner,  em- 
blem of  my  country'a  glory  and  power,  bcnenth 
whose  ample  folds  there  was  eafcty  and  protection  for 
the  poor,  pursiieil,  panting,  jierisbing  Unionist,  and 
saw  around  me  the  loyal  hosts  of  bravo  men,  eager 
to  snbvert  rebellion  and  afford  protection  to  the 
wronged  and  persecuted  southern  patriot,  I  shed  tears 
of  joy.  I  felt  that  I  was  safe,  my  perils  o'er,  and 
from  the  depths  of  a  grateful  heart  I  returned  thanks 
to  Almighty  God,  who  had  given  me  my  life  In  answer 
to  importunate  prayer,  preserving  me  amid  peculiar 
dangers,  seen  and  unseen,  till  now  I  had  reache<l  tlie 
desired  haven  and  was  safe  amid  hosts  of  friends. 
Wlien  I  reached  the  picket  lino,  a  horse  was  fur- 
nished me,  and  I  was  taken  to  the  head -(quarters  of 
Col.  Mizener.  My  brollier,  David  H.  Augliey,  and 
brother-iu-law.  Prof,  Rol)ert  K.  Knight,  residents  of 
Ricnzi,  beard  of  my  arrival  and  came  at  once  to  see 
and  convey  me  to  their  homes.  Col.  M.  had  sent  an 
orderly  to  re]>ort  my  pi^esence.  Col.  Mizener  re- 
quested me  to  re[tort  all  that  would  he  of  service  to 
Gen.  RoMccrans,  who  was  ten  miles  south  at  Bonne- 
ville, which  I  did,  he  copying  my  report  as  I  gave 
it.  I  reported  the  particulars  of  my  escape,  tlie 
probable  numberof  Confederate  troops  in  and  around 
Tupelo,  the  tojK^raphy  of  tlic  eoiuitry,  the  ]>robabIe 
intentions  of  the  i-ebels,  the  putative  number  of 
troops  seut  to  Richmond  to  re-inforee  Gcu.  Lee,  the 
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harsh,  cruel,  and  vindictive  treatment  of  the  southern 
tJniomsts  incarcerated  iu  the  bastile  in  Tupelo,  eto. 
The  Colonel  requested  me  to  go  with  him  to  visit 
Gen.  Rosecrana  at  his  head-quarters  in  Booneville  tlio 
next  morning,  but  at  the  hour  specified  reaction  had 
taken  place,  and  I  was  very  sick.  My  report  was 
farried  up  to  Gen.  Rosocrans  by  Col.  Mizoner,  who 
immediately  forwarded  it  to" Gen.  Grant  at  Memphis, 
who  noted  it  aud  placed  it  on  file.  It  lius  been  pub- 
lished in  ofBcial  Reconlsof  the  Warof  theKcbellion, 
Union  and  Confederate,  Vol.  17,  page  107. 

Gen.  W.  S.  Roseerans,  upon  hearing  that  I  wa.'i 
siek,  sent  Sui^on  Berridge  Lueas,  of  an  Illinois 
brigade,  raised  in  Peoria,  III.,  and  Dr.  Huwley,  of 
the  36th  III.  Infantrj*,  toattend  me  during  my  illness. 
Under  their  skillful  and  efficient  treatment  I  measur- 
ably regained  health,  though  for  some  time  I  was 
apparently  uiwin  the  border  land,  and  it  was  feared 
that  I  would  be  a  menial  and  phj-wieal  wreck.  My 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels  produced  a  lesion 
from  which  I  will  never  fully  recover.  Two  of  my 
soldier  comrades  have  recently  succumbed  to  a  similar 
malady,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  resist  it  much  longer. 
The  citadel  of  life  must  eventually  yield  to  its  force, 
and  death  supervene.  Skillful  medical  trealmontnnd 
extremely  tem{)erdte  habits  alone  have  thus  fur  held 
it  in  abeyance.  Hardships  incurred  afterward  in  the 
service,  as  chaplain,  aggravate<l  the  malady. 

But  why  should  I  repine  since  my  country's  in- 
legrity  and  permanence  has  been  secured,  never  more 
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to  be  imperiled  by  traitors  to  their  government  and 
their  GoJ?  The  sahitary  lessun  they  have  learned 
will  prevent  a  repetitiou  of  their  folly. 

When  I  rec'overed  eufficiently  to  leave  my  room 
I  was  honored  with  a  serenade  by  a  brigade  bntss 
band,  through  the  politeness  of  Col.  Bryiier  anil 
Lieut.  Col.  TbrKsh,  of  tlio  47th  111.  regiment.  At 
the  close  they  called  for  a  speech,  to  which  call  I  thus 
responded : 

Gentlemen — I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
for  tlie  hoEior  confemtl.  In  the  language  of  the  last 
tune  played  by  your  band,  I  truly  feel  at  home  again, 
and  it  fills  my  soul  with  joy  to  meet  my  friends  once 
more.  What  a  vast  difference  between  Tu|jelo  and 
Rienzi.  There  I  was  regarded  as  a  base  ingrate,  as 
a  despicable  traitor,  an  enemy  to  the  country,  chained 
as  a,  felon,  doomed  to  die,  and  before  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  subjected  to  every  species  of  insult  and 
contumely.  Here  I  meet  with  the  kindest  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  from  officers  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
subaltern  to  the  general,  and  there  is  ni^t  a  private 
soldier  who  has  heaivl  my  tale  of  woe  that  does  not 
manifest  a  kindly  sympathy.  I  hupeyouwillspeetl- 
ily  pass  south  of  TuiieJo,  but  in  your  victorious 
march  to  the  gulf  I  wish  you  to  fare  better  than  I 
did  in  my  journey  Cmm  Tui>clu  to  Rienzi.  Travel- 
ing day  after  day  without  food  or  water  would  cause 
you  to  present  the  euiaciutcd  api>earance  that  I  do. 
On  your  route,  cull  u[H)n  the  secession  sytupatliizers 
and  compel  them  to  furnish  you  with  all  tlie  viands 


that  you  need.  My  good  horse,  Biicephalui;,  I  left 
nt  Tupelo.  He  Is  au  aiiiuial  of  pure  blood  and  bigli 
uettl?.  The  rchfl  general  Hardee,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  secession,  approprialt-d — that  is,  stole  him.  He 
often  insolently  rode  Liui  by  our  prison,  Burroiuided 
by  his  slaff.  He  did  not  return  him  to  me  when  I 
left.  However,  I  diil  not  call  to  demand  him  ujion 
leaving.  Being  in  haste  I  did  not  choose  to  sjtare 
the  time,  as  I  am  a  greateeonomistof  time,  and  leav- 
ing in  the  night  I  did  not  nish  to  disturb  the  slum- 
bers of  the  Tupelonians.  He  is  a  bright  bay.  If 
you  find  him  you  may  have  him  gratis.  I  would 
mueh  prefer  that  he  serve  the  Federal  army.  I 
bought  him  of  Gen.  Lionel  Cohjuitt,  at  West  Point, 
Miss.,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

If  you  take  Gen.  Joi-dim  prisoner,  send  me  word, 
and  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  irons  with  which  he 
bound  me,  by  which  you  may  secure  him  till  he 
meets  the  just  pcnalfy  of  Lis  crimes,  even  di^utli, 
wlilch  he  richly  deserves  for  the  murder  of  many 
Uniuuiste, 

TSTien  I  became  convalescent  I  ro<le  to  Jacinto,  the 
redcrai  outpost  nearest  to  my  family.  I  called  iqion 
Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  wTio  at  once  ordered  eight 
regiments  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by  a  section  of 
artillery,  to  bring  tliptn  iulo  Jacinto.  I  soon  had 
the  plcaaure  of  beholding  uiy  wife  and  clnld,  whose 
fiieea  I  recently  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing 
upon  earth.  The  meetlngwasmutiiallyajoyful  one. 
Gen.  Davis  ushered  them  into  hi8offiee,%^iere  I  was 
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awaiting  them,  and  then  considerately  retired.  My 
little  daughter,  during  my  ominons  absence,  would 
often  try  to  comfort  her  ma  by  telling  her,  when  she  was 
weeping,  "Ma,  I  think  they  will  let  pn  loose,  'cause 
we  pray  so  much  for  him.  Don't  cry,  I  think  God 
will  send  him  to  us  soon.  He  has  said  He  will  hear 
UH  when  we  pray." 

Richard  Malone  lived  in  Jacinto.  Gen.  Davis 
and  I  called  to  see  him.  He  i-ejoiccd  grrally  upon 
seeing  me.  He  had  informed  Gen.  Davis  of  my  cap- 
ture and  re-arrest.  Gen.  Davia  had  ordered  the  arrest 
of  four  prominent  citizens  of  Jacinto,  to  be  held  aa 
hostages  for  ray  safety.  The  officer  was  just  about  to 
start  to  execute  the  order  when  I  arrived  at  his  head- 
quarters. The  citizens  were  named  John  G.  Barton, 
Col,  Runnels,  Barton  Key,  and  Calvin  Taylor. 

When  Malone  reached  the  point  where  we  agreed 
to  meet  he  awaited  my  arrival.  He  gave  the  pre- 
concerted signals,  but  I  ranie  nut.  We  agreed  to  meet 
at  a  point  where  a  garment  was  suspended  from  a  post 
of  the  corn-field  fence.  But  as  there  may  have  been 
more  than  one  garment  su.spended  from  the  posts,  aa 
many  rebel  soldiers,  after  washing,  hung  their  clothes 
out  to  dry,  we  mistook  the  place,  and  rcacheii  the 
corn-field  at  different  points,  and  so  were  compelled 
to  set  out  alone  on  the  hazardous  journey.  At  one 
time  Malone  resolved  upon  the  risk  of  walking  upon 
a  road  a  few  hundred  yarda  to  reach  a  forest.  A 
company  of  cavalry  came  suddeidy  upon  him  and 
ordered  hiin  to  go  before  them,  declaring  that  th^ 
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would  gladly  return  him  to  prison.  Tliey  made  liioi 
go  on  the  double-quick.  He  said,  presently,  "  I  am 
very  thirsty;  will  you  give  me  some  water'?" 
They  replietl  that  they  were  going  to  that  house  on 
the  distant  hill  to  get  water.  When  they  reached 
the  house  and  drew  the  water,  Malone  noticed  tliat 
tliere  was  no  dip^wr  at  the  well  with  which  to  lift 
the  water  from  the  bucket.  He  said,  "I  will  go 
into  tliG  house  and  ask  for  a  dipper."  Two  cav- 
alry men  followed  him,  and  stationed  thejnselv.es  at 
the  door.  Malone  went  into  the  house,  shut  the 
door,  and  the  baek  door  being  open,  he  ran  through 
tbe  house,  opcnixl  the  garden  gale,  ran  through  tbe 
garden,  Iea|«xl  over  the  palings  at  the  farther  end 
into  a  corn-field.  Two  women  who  were  in  the 
house  ran  to  the  door  clapjiing  their  hanils  ami  ex- 
claiming, "O!  your  Yankee  is  gone,  your  prisoner 
has  eseuiH-d."  The  cavalry  men  ran  round  the 
hoiLse,  and  seeing  Malone  running  through  the  corn- 
field callfd  to  him  to  halt.  Malone,  not  heeding 
the  order,  ran  onwanl.  They  fired.  Malone  ran 
aigzag  io  avoid  the  bullets  which  whistled  uncom- 
fortably close  to  his  eara.  They  failed  to  bring  him 
down.  They  followtd,  but  Malone  outran  them  to  a 
swamp,  and  after  many  other  narrow  risks  readied 
his  home  in  Jacinto, 

I  i-olui-neil  to  Rienzi.  I  reached  Rienzi  from 
prison  on  the  day  that  the  2d  Michigan  regiment 
made  a  present  of  a  fine  black  cavalry  borse  to  Geu. 
Philip  Sheridan,     As  the  presentation  was  made  in 
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Rienzi,  the  general  named  the  horse  after  the  town, 
falling  him  Kienzi.  This  was  the  horse  he  rode  in 
his  &moiis  ride  from  Wincliester,  Va.,  to  Cedai" 
creek,  when  he  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  changing  an 
inglorious  rout  into  a  glorions  victory  over  Jnbal 
Early  We  soon  left  Rionzi  foi"  the  North.  When 
we  reached  the  home  of  my  [xireiits  the  rejoicing 
«-as  as  if  one  who  was  dead  had  been  restored  to  life. 
They  had  heard  through  war  correspondents  with 
the  army  of  my  imprison nient,  escape,  re-arrest,  and 
i-e-iiicareeration.  They  had  not  lieard  of  my  second 
cscaixt.  Thirteen  days  after  our  arrival  at  my 
fiithcr's  house  a.  son  was  born  to  us,  Angiist  20th, 
IHQ2,  whom  we  named  John  Knox.  Onr  third 
iliild,  Gertnide  Evangeline,  was  born  February  12, 
1&67.  Our  first  child,  Anna  Katharine,  now  Mrs. 
Fergitson,  of  Congress,  O,,  was  Iwrn  September  3, 
1858. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  able  to  do  so,  I  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  chaplain,  first  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
afterwardsin  the  western  army.  The  officers  of  the  6th 
III.  calvary,  of  which  I  was  chaplain,  asked  me  at 
onetime  to  give  them  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
my  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  escapes.  I  complied 
with  their  invitation.  At  the  close  of  the  address,  A 
■Mildier  who  had  deserted  from  the  relwl  army  and 
was  now  a  member  of  a  coniiiany  in  our  regiment, 
came  to  Col.  Ijynch,  who  at  this  time  commanded 
the  6th  III,  calvary  (Col.  Benjamin  Grierson  wa» 
the  1st  coloiK-1),  and   inturmed   him  that  ho  was  one 
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of  the  guards  on  duty  at  the  prison  in  Tupelo  ou  the 
iiight  of  my  escape.  He  said  that  I  was  missed  in 
tliu  morning,  very  early.  One  of  tlie  guards  noticed 
my  ebain,  which  I  had  coiled  up  and  left  hy  the  side 
of  a  little  Eltimp,  inadvertently  placing  it  ou  the  side 
next  the  giianls.  He  called  the  officer  of  the  giiar<l 
and  showed  him  the  chain.  Soon  many  oflicei-s 
came  into  the  ])ri$on.  All  the  giiank  who  had  hecii 
on  duty  dnring  the  night  were  brought  into  the 
prison  in  irons.  They  thought  that  some  of  them  must 
have  been  in  colhiaioi  with  the  pristmer,  or  he  couhi 
not  have  escaped.  The  prisonera  were  strictly  ques- 
tioned  as  to  whether  they  knew  anything  in  regard  to 
the  escape,  or  if  any  of  them  had  rendei-od  any  assist- 
ance. They  denied  all  knowledge  of  or  cumplicatiou 
in  the  matter.  Onoof  theofGcerssaid/'God  Almighty 
alone  must  have  known  and  helped  him.  He  could 
not  have  gotten  away  without  assistance,  and  you  all 
deny  having  rendered  any."  Col.  Lynch  said,  "If 
you  had  known  of  his  intention  to  e3cai)e,  would  you 
have  helped  him?"  "No,"  said  Ihe soldier,  "I  was 
a  rebel  in  sentiment  then,  and  would  have  done  my 
duty  and  taken  Btringeiit  mea<^ures  to  prevent  his 
escape,  had  1  known  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  Two 
companies  of  cavalry  were  sent  in  |>ur^nit,  with  Btrief 
orders  to  shoot  him  on  sight  and  not  bring  him  back 
alive."  But  providentially  they  never  got  the  sight. 
One  went  north  toward  the  Federal  linea.  The 
other  north-east.  One  went  in  sight  of  the  Federal 
pickets  near  Bienzi.     The  other  visited  my  father-in- 
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law's,  at  Piitlen's  miUs,  soutli-cast  uf  luka.  Tliejr 
again,  as  upon  their  lirst  visit,  Bcarched  the  house, 
mills,  negro  quarters,  and  every  crevice  capable  of 
secreting  a  harp. 

A  Unionist,  Washington  Gortuey,  whose  name 
I  have  mentioned,  was  murdered  by  a  baud  of 
guerrillas  under  tlie  lead  of  hia  nearest  neighbor, 
oue  Bill  Robinson.  Gortney  and  Keece  had  eu- 
liwled  iu  the  Union  army.  Gortney  desired  to 
visit  hia  family,  one  mile  from  Pnden's  millR. 
Recce  at^ompauicd  him.  Robiuson  heard  of  it,  and 
gathering  a  few  partisan  rangers,  njurdei-ed  Gortney 
in  tlie  midst  of  his  family.  Recce  was  left,  for  dead, 
but  recovered.  In  retaliation,  a  company  of  Federal 
soldiera  were  sent  out  to  burn  Paden's,  Van-ter'a, 
and  Robinson's  mills  and  ten  houses.  This  they 
accomplished,  and  returned.  This  salutary  proceed- 
ing iiad  the  effect  of  checking  guerrilla  murders  and 
predatory  raids  by  tliera  for  ii  time. 

How  terrible  for  a  family  to  see  and  hear  the 
howling  hounds  in  scaivhof  one  of  their  number,  and 
to  hear  the  horrid  and  blasphemous  oatlis  of  the 
fierce  dragoons,  swearing  what  terrible  vengeance 
they  will  wreak  upon  their  victim  when  caught  and 
in  their  power. 

"Oh  !  tho  inliumaiiitj  of  man  to  his  rellon-nuui 

Mukcs  counlleaa  mUlionH  moDm.'' — 
"  Oh !  Freedom  1     How  wo  love  thj  uBtne, 

We  who  tby  choiceat  blessings  clniin, 

No  servile  hordes  bow  sweat  and  toil 

Upon  our  vonsecraled  soil ; 


m  fall  on  oar  un, 
Kq  masUr'a  lush  wringa  Bcalding  te&ra 
From  women's  eyes;  noae  wildl;  flee 
From  threatened  scoarge  of  a  Legree. 
Exempt  from  alovery's  fearful  thrnll, 
.Sweet  Freedoiu's  gifts  now  btesa  ns  all. 
And  those  who  onc«  did  meekly  bow 
Beucath  the  yoke  are  voters  now." 


MEMPHIS,  Tennessee,  February  12,  1888. 
Mev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Chariton,  la.i 

Dear  Sir — I  take  the  National  Tribune,  thoii  most 
excellent  soldiers'  paper.  In  it  I  noticed  jour  re- 
quest for  the  address  of  Leslie  Karkstlide  and  others 
wlio  were  your  fellow-prisonera  id  the  South.  1  am 
now  knoM-n  as  Melvin  Estill,  hsivlng  changed  my 
naiue  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereinafter  given.  I 
waa  a  fellow-prisoner  with  you  in  that  miserable  den 
at  Tupelo,  Miss.  Delevan  Morgan,  John  Trucisdale, 
Byron  Porter,  Ulysses  Chenault,  and  I  were  con- 
scripted,  and  because  of  our  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
and  enlist  we  ivere  immured  in  prisoti.  We  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death,  with 
the  proviso  that  if  we  took  the  oath  and  entered  the 
army  tlie  sentence  would  be  suspended.  We  were 
given  twelve  hours  for  deliberation.  You  will  re- 
memlipr  we  consulted  yon,  and  you  advised  ua  to 
take  the  oath,  enter  the  army,  and  desert  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  and  escape  to  the  Federal  lines. 
We  accordingly  took  the  oath.  I  think  our  motive 
WRfl   Buajiected.       We   were   taken    to   Saltillo   and 


placed  under  guard  in  an  old  rickety  butldingj  with 
a  uiimber  of  other  prisont-rs. 

That  same  night  we  evaded  the  guards  and  escaped. 
Guided  by  the  north  star,  we  hastened  nortliward 
with  all  possible  speed.  Soon  after  daylight  we 
heard  the  baying  of  the  blood-hounds ;  nearer  and 
nearer  they  came.  When  they  eame  in  sight  three 
of  our  number  climbed  a  tree.  Delevan  Morgan  and 
I  essayed  to  climb  a  large  tree  that  stood  near. 
Mor^n  cangbt  iiold  of  a  withered  branch.  It  broke 
in  his  grasp  and  bo  fell  to  the  ground.  He  arose 
und  ran.  I  jumped  down  and  followed  him.  The 
hoimds  and  cavalry  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Our 
three  companions  were  shot,  and  as  they  felt  the 
hounds  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  Morgan  had 
sprained  his  ankle,  and  his  progress  was  quite  slow. 
I  made  a  detour  and  concealed  myself  behind  the 
linge  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  Soon  the  hounds  over- 
took my  friend  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  These 
hounds  were  under  the  care  of  a  miscreant  named 
Jasper  Cmn,  who  was  assisted  by  one  Laverty  Grier, 
John  Graham,  and  others. 

I  supposed  that  death  was  inevitable.  Cain  and 
his  men  held  a  council  of  war.  Cain  cnquii-ed, "  How 
many  prisoners  did  old  Bragg  say  there  wuz?" 
"  Four,"  replied  Grier.  "  Weil  we've  got  'era  all," 
replied  Cain.  Some  one  said  he  believed  General 
Bragg  said,  "there  wuz  five,"  but  it  was  decided  tJiat 
''it  wuz  only  four."  Caiu  said,  "Our  orders  wuz, 
to  take'  em  dead  or  alive.     Now  how  will  we  prove  to 
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old  Bragg  that  we  killed 'em  all, an'  git  the  reward?" 
"Take  their  scalps,"  suggtsted  Grier.  "Good, 
that  is  a  bright  idea,"  said  Caiu.  "Now,  Laverty, 
you  scalp  'em  with  tliat  'ere  knife  that's  iu  yout 
belt."  The  order  was  obeyed,  the  ecalpa  Btiitk  in 
Grier's  Mt,  and  tlie  cavalcade  returned  to  camp. 

I  now  hastened  onward.  After  traveling  about 
four  miles  I  came  to  a  cabin  in  a  clearing.  I  knew 
that  purHuit  would  not  long  be  delayed.  I  went  to 
the  cabin  and  knocked.  A  lady  came  and  oi>ene<] 
the  door.  She  bade  me  enter.  I  asked  her  if  she 
was  Union  or  Secesh.  She  assumed  an  air  of  great 
ignorance  and  8tupidity,and  replied,"!  ain't  neither, 
I'm  a  Baptist."  That  wa-i  enough  for  me.  1  fell 
sure  she  was  all  right.  I  at  once  revealed  my  condition, 
and  told  of  my  imminent  ])eril.  She  and  her  daughter 
and  her  sick  husband  at  once  set  about  devising  a 
plan  of  escupe.  There  was  a  cave  in  the  hillside  about 
a  half  a  mile  distant.  This  lady,  who  was  of  Ama- 
zonian proportions,  and  her  daughter,  carried  me  to 
this  cave.  I  found  a  ctot  within  it  and  a  little  table. 
This  lady,  Mrs.  Cameron,  gave  me  a  pair  of  her 
daughter's  shoes  in  exchange  for  mine.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Alverna  Cameron,  put  on  my  shoes  and 
traveled  five  miles  northward  to  a  swamp.  She  then 
took  oflF  my  shoes  and  put  on  a  pair  of  her  mother's, 
which  she  had  carried  in  her  apron,  and  returned. 

Jasper  Cain,  aCior  consJderalile  delay  rejtorted  to 
General  Braxton  Bra^,  and  told  him  of  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners,  whom  he  had  left  unburied,  to  be  de- 
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Toared  by  wild  bogs  aud  buzzards.  He  thea  dis- 
plsycd  exultingly  the  scalps  wliich  be  bore  a3  a 
trophy  aud  aa  a  prtiof  of  having  carried  out  the 
orders  of  his  commanding  general.  "  But  there  are 
only  four  ecalp.=,"Baid  the  general,  "where  ia  the 
fiftli?"  "Tou  said  there  wuz  fonr  prisoners  what  es- 
caped," Baid  Cain.  Gen.  Bragg  ordered  Caio  to 
start  in  pnrsntt  of  the  filth  at  once  and  to  bring  in 
his  ecalp  or  coiisefniciices  might  follow  not  pleasant 
for  Cain  to  contemplate.  This  infuriate  demon 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  ere  long  the  domicile  of  the 
Camerons  waa  eurronndcd  by  howling  hounds  and 
blasphenJing  rebels.  Soon,  however,  they  scorned  to 
have  discovered  the  track,  and  off  tliey  went  pell- 
moll  on  the  route  whicii  Alias  Alvema  had  taken  to 
mislead  them. 

Miss  Alverna  and  her  mother  visited  me  in  the 
cave,  bringing  with  them  hoe  cako,  butter,  and  milk. 
The  rebel  soldiora  had  robbed  them  of  all  other  pro- 
viBions,  I  feasted  upon  the  regale  these  kind  ladies 
fiiruished  me.  They  wcredelicious  viands  indeed  to 
one  who  brought  the  sauoe  of  hunger  to  the  repast. 
Starvation  in  tlie  rebel  camp  and  prison  had  so  im- 
proved my  appetite  that  itreqnired  all  they  brought,  m 
appease  it.  Miss  Alvema  told  me  of  the  pursuit  by 
Cain  with  his  blood-hounds,  and  how  she  had  misled 
them.  Thoy  then  prepared  to  take  their  departure. 
Mrs.  Cameron  and  her  daughter  saug  "Jesns,  lover 
of  my  soul ,"  and  a  hymn,  one  stanza  of  which  I  shall 
ever  remember. 


TCPElXi.  2iM 

"Savior,  Hook  to  thee, 
Be  IhoQ  Dot  fur  from  me 

Mid  Etarms  that  lower; 
On  me  thy  caie  bcaWn, 
Tliy  loving  kindness  show, 
Thine  arms  sroaod  mo  throw 

This  trying  hour. " 

Miss  Alverna  then  read  tbe  31et  Paulni.  Two 
verses,  the  35-6,  soeined  very  perliiiPiit.  "  My  limes 
lire  in  thy  hand ;  deliver  me  from  Uie  hands  of  mint; 
enemies  and  from  them  that  persecute  ine,  Miikti 
thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  aervaut  and  euVe  me  lor 
tliy  meify's  sake."  Also  the  13th  vcrse,et«.,  "  Fear 
was  on  every  sidu,  while  they  took  counsel  together 
against  me,  they  devised  tu  take  away  my  life.  But 
I  trusted  in  thee,  O  Lord,  I  said  tlmn  art  my  God, 
Have  mercy  ujion  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  ti-ouhle. 
Tliitn  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress,  therefore  for  thy 
name's  sake  lead  me  and  guide  me."  Mrs.  Cameron 
then  Ic^d  in  prayer,  asking  the  Lord  to  deliver  me 
from  BTirroundiug  fooo,  the  bears,  venomous  Bcr|»ente, 
and  still  more  venomous  Confederutes.  Tiny  then 
bade  me  good-bye  and  returned  home.  When  night 
eamel  feared  to  stay  longer  in  my  wive.  1  started 
off' on  my  perilous  journey  towanl  lh«  Federal  lines. 
I  l:iy  twncealed  by  day  and  traveled  by  idght,  guided 
by  tlie  polar  star. 

One  night  I  felt  that  I  must  run  a  great  risk  to 
priH'ure  some  food,  aa  1  was  in  a  starving  condition, 
I  found  a  cabin  inhabited  by  slaves.  I  went  to  the 
door  and  rap[>ed.     Soon  a  venerable  aunty  appeared 
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at  the  door.  I  asked  her  for  Bomething  to  cat.  She 
api>eared  alarmed,  and  calling  a  little  colored  boy  ghe 
bade  him  guide  me  to  a  place  ^here  I  ehoiild  be  fed. 
When  I  readied  the  terminus  of  my  journey  under 
this  boy's  guidance,  I  found  a  man  about  my  own  age, 
who  was,  like  me,  a  fngitive  bound  for  the  Union 
army.  Soon  a  number  of  kind  colored  pt-ople  ap- 
peared, and  in  this  swamp  we  were  fed  with  all  the 
luxuries  procurable  by  these  kind  friends  wlio  bore 
the  image  of  God  carved  in  ebony.  My  fugitive 
friend  eaid  his  name  was  Johnny  Peterson,  and  that 
he  lived  on  the  Taccaleeche  in  North  Mississippi. 
After  many  thrilling  adventures  we  reached  the 
Union  lines  and  were  joyfully  Molcomed.  A  minis- 
ter of  your  church  informs  nic that,  by  examining  the 
year  book  or  minutes  of  your  general  assembly,  he 
learns  that  you  are  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  city  of  Chariton,  Iowa.  My  address  will  be 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  a  few  months.  Write  me  at 
your  earliest  winvonicnce. 

After  reaching  the  Pederal  lines  both  Peterson  and 
I  enlisted  and  fought  through  the  war.  Through 
fear  that  I  might  be  taken  prisoner  and  recognized, 
I  diauged  my  name,  and  found  it  aluio6tim]>os8ible 
to  resume  my  old  name  after  the  war. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  made  your  escape. 
Tell  me  all  about  it  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Your  friend, 

Mei.vin  Estill. 


D,  woDian,  great  is  tby  tailh. — Jesns  duiat. 

that  blooms  under 


A  good  -womnn  is  the  loveliest  flowi 
heaven.  — Thackeray. 


Ah  nie,  beyond  all  povrer  ti 


?,  (hose  worthies  tticd  and 


,  ;outh  and  maid,  pasa  by  ii 


In  the  years  of  grace,  1881-2,  I  was  paMor  of  llie 
churches  of  EbcDfzer  ond  Good  Will,  in  Siiniter  Co., 
S.  C.  While  I  was  conversing  with  Mr,  "William- 
Bon,  a  mcrfbant  in  Mayesville,  a  gentleman  in  front 
of  his  store  eaid  to  another,  who  Epoke  of  Jndge  8. 
McGowcn:  "The  Judge hasa national  roputationas 
far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned."  This  man  was 
evidently  still  laboring  under  the  delusion  tlmt  South 
Carolina  was  a  sovereign,  independent  nation,  and 
that  the  United  Slates  was  a  mere  confederacy  of  na- 
tions to  bedissolvetlatwiil  liy  the  states  individually. 
The  war  had  taught  him  nothing. 

In  conversation  with  prominent  citizens  of  Sumter 
and  Mayes^'ille  I  found  that  there  was  no  conceul- 
ment  of  the  frauds  pi-acticed  at  elections.  Tlicy  de- 
clared that  tlie  negroes  and  scalawags  should  not  rule 
over  them.  Tliey  divulged  to  me  the  fruuduleut 
methodsby  which  the  dominant  party,  thmigli  grt-atly 
in  the  minority  numerically,  retained  their  political 
power.  Said  I,  "Suppose  that  congress  should  send 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  what  would 
you  do?"  ,"  We  would  testify  upon  oatU  that  there 
bad  been  a  frceballot  and  fair  count."     "Would  that 


be  morally  right?"  said  I.  "Of  two  evils  choose 
the  less."  was  the  reply. 

Sam.  Leo,  had  there  been  a  free  ballot  and  fair 
count,  would  have  been  elected  over  his  competitor, 
Richardson,  by  more  than  three  to  one.  Yet  Eich- 
ardsoQ  ret-eived  the  governor's  certificate  of  election, 
and  represented  the  district  in  congress. 

The  Century  magazine,  in  the  April,  1885,  No., 
publishes  articles  by  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Edward  P.  Clarke,  from  which  we  quote. 
Mr.  Clarke  descriijes  the  revolution  by  which  the 
minority  overcame  the  majority  wlio  ruled  in  the 
period  of  reconstruction  in  the  Carollnaij,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  etc 

"  It  became  evtdeut  that  there  must  be  a  revolution, 
and  it  was  carried  through.  The  negroes  were  in- 
timidated from  going  to  tlie  polls,  so  Ihr  aa  possible, 
and  when  violence  did  not  eiifBee  to  keep  them  away, 
their  ballots  were  tampered  with  and  neutralized  after 
they  had  been  east.  By  force  or  by  fraud  the  raee, 
which  in  several  states  possessed  aa  actual  numerical 
majority,  was  reduced  into  an  apparent  minority. 
Tlie  negro  vote  was  praetieally  suppressed  and  the 
majority  ceased  t«  rule.  This  result  was  inevitable. 
Reconstruction  had  sought '  to  put  the  bottom  rail 
on  top,'  to  reverse  the  highest  and  lowest  strata  of 
society,  to  place  ignorance  and  poverty  in  authority 
over  intellitrence  and  property.  Such  an  attempt 
had  never  before  sueceeded  in  the  world's  history; 
it  could  not  have  succeeded  permanently  in  the  South 
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without  destroying  dviliitatioQ.  It  vraa  from  the 
first  only  a  question  how  eoon  and  in  what  way  it 
should  be  defeated." 

Mr.  Grady's  opinion  is  plainly  inferred  from  the 
following,  quoted  from  his  article  discussing  the 
status  of  the  freedmcn  : 

"  As  .1  matter  of  eourae  this  implies  the  clear  and 
unmistakable  domination  of  the  white  race  in  the 
South,  The  assertion  of  that  is  simply  the  assertion 
of  the  right  of  character,  intelligence,  and  prop- 
pcrty  to  rule.  It  is  simply  saying  that  the  respou- 
siblo  jind  steadfast  element  iu  the  community  shall 
control,  rather  than  the  irresponsible  and  the  migra- 
tory. It  is  the  rcassertion  of  the  moral  power  that 
overthrew  the  reconstruction  govern  nionta." 

Thus  in  many  southern  states  the  minority  repre- 
sents in  Coiigresia  tlie  suppressed  majority.  This  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  an  explicit  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  adopted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  this  flagnint  wrong.  To  good 
men  in  the  southern  states,  to  all  true  and  loyal 
Americans,  how  humiliating  is  this  olUrepeateil  slan- 
der upon  the  fair  fttme  of  the  southern  states,  that 
only  by  violence  practiced  upon  a  weaker  race,  or  by 
fraud  in  tamiwring  with  tlie  ballot-box,  which  neces- 
sarily ineliidea  deliberate  perjury,  can  the  cause  ot 
fjood  government  be  maintained  in  the  8outh.  We 
do  not  believe  any  such  libel,  but  what  else  can  be 
,nt  by  the  language  quoted  above. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  append  here  an  extract 


of  a  very  different  kind — one  that  ilaes  honor  to  tha    . 
hand  that  wrote  it  and  the  couri^e  tliat  pi-onounced 
it.     We  take  it  from  tlie  inaugural  address  of  Pres- 
ident Cleveland. 

"lu  the  administration  of  a  govemmeJit  pledged 
to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  there  should 
be  no  pretext  for  anxiety  touching  the  protection  of 
the  frccdnien  in  their  rights  or  tlieir  security  In  the 
enjoyment  of  their  privileges  under  the  Constitution 
und  its  amendments.  All  discussion  as  to  their  fit- 
ness fur  the  place  accorded  to  thcni  as  American 
citizens  is  idle  and  unprofitable,  except  as  it  suggests 
the  necsssity  for  their  improvement.  Tlie  fact  that 
they  are  citizens  entitles  them  to  all  the  rights  due 
to  that  relation  and  chaises  them  with  all  its  duties, 
obligations,  and  responsibilities." 

The  legislature  was  in  session  in  Columbia.  I 
visited  the  halls  of  legislation.  There  was  a  bill 
pending  upon  which  there  was  much  discussion. 
The  bill  proposed  to  I'cquire  eight  separate  ballot- 
boxes  and  that  but  one  voter  at  a  time  should  ent«r 
the  polling  place;  that  no  one  should  speak  to  him 
while  in  the  pulling  place,  and  that  if  he  failed  to 
deposit  his  Wllots  in  the  b<ixes  properly,  his  vote 
would  be  lost.  Though  the  boxes  were  labeled,  this 
would  leave  the  illiterate  voter  to  the  almost  absolute 
wrtuinly  of  losing  his  vote.  The  fraudulent  intent 
of  the  bill  was  patent.  The  Charleston  News  mid 
CbMr/e/-,  commenting  on  this  bill,  says:  "We  have 
great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 


preseut  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  and  be- 
lieve that  ill  (heir  hands  the  stute  will  l>e  safe.  They 
will  not  foil  to  remember  and  to  aet  on  the  knowledge 
that  tlie  colored  voters  outnumbenil  the  white  voters 
in  South  Carolina,  and  that  wiitle  tlie  pros]>eritj', 
nay  I  the  existence  of  the  state  in  its  present  con- 
dition, dc[)ends  on  the  Euprciiiacy  of  the  civilization 
which  the  whites  represent,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  (who  have  already  proved  themselves  more 
than  a.  match  for  South  Carolina)  will  not  continue 
to  acquiesce  in  revolutionary  pnjpeases,  and  will  not 
consent  to  have  ua  represented  in  Congress  by  modes 
which  have  been  hitherto  indispensable  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  state  affairs.     But  were  they?" 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  quotation 
that  the  Charleston  Ncwn  and  Courier  admits 
the  revolutionary  processes,  that  is,  fraudulent 
methods  used  in  controlling  the  elections  in  South 
Carolina.  I  found  no  one  who  denied  that  fraud 
was  resorted  to  to  defeat  the  scalawags  and  colored 
voters.  I  found  three  colored  men  representing  sea 
island  districts.  In  those  districts  the  colored  popu- 
lation so  gi'eatly  pre]wndcrated  that  they  found  means 
to  prevent  election  frauds  being  practiced  upon  them. 
This  may  be  tlie  ultimate  solution  of  this  vexed 
question.  The  whites  in  the  southern  states  increase 
decennially  twenty  per  cent  and  the  negroi-s  thirty- 
five  \XT  cent.  The  blaclo  will  ultimately  greatly 
outnumber  the  whites  in  that  region.  In  the  seven 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  the  two  C'urolinus,  Georgia, 
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Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  the 
vhitca  numbered  in  1880,  3,814,39r»,  and  tlie  blacks, 
3,721,481.  There  will  be,  at  these  proportionate 
I  of  increase,  in  19.S5,  about  30,000,000  whites 
and  about  126,000,000  blacks.  This  ratio  of  increase 
holding,  the  ncgroo3  will  be,  in  one  hundred  years 
from  this  jear  of  grace,  1885,  quadruple  the  number 
of  whites  in  ihe  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states. 
Long  ere  that  date  they  will  suppress  with  iron  hand 
all  attempts  to  dofmiid  them  of  the  right  to  ejcrcise 
the  elective  franchi^p  and  to  have  8  fair  count  of  the 
ballots  cast. 

I  found  peon  slavery  in  full  force  in  the  Carolinss, 
through  the  labor  contract  eystem.  Men  lure  Uic 
colored  people  to  labor  for  them,  taking  as  security  a 
lien  on  tlie  prospective  crop,  for  euppliea  furnished  in 
advance.  At  the  settlement  at  the  close  of  the  year 
the  negroes  are  found  to  be  in  debt,  and  each  annual 
settlement  only  incrc.Lses  the  indebtedness.  The  col- 
ore<i  pco])le  may  lalwr  hard  from  dawn  to  dusk,  live 
sparingly,  wear  th,e  coarsest  dotliing,  and  yet  end  the 
year  in  debt,  Tlicy  canuot  enforce  thiir  rights, 
though  well  assured  of  the  frauds  practiced  upon 
them. 

I  enquired  if  the  Southern  Presbyterian  ChurcJ] 
had  made  any  provision  for  tlie  education  of  the  col- 
ored people,  their  former  slaves.  I  learned  that  tb^e 
was  u  theolc^cal  seminary  establislied  at  Tu^kaloosa, 
Ala.,  for  the  education  of  young  colored  men  who 
desired  to  enter  the  ministry.     I  could  not  learn  that 


there  was  any  ioetitiition  under  the  control  of  the 
Bouthera  church  for  the  edumtioii  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  common  or  higher  branches.  The  north- 
em  cliurch  liave  establitihod  many  good  schools  in  the 
South,  in  which  all  the  brandies  of  a  good  common 
school  education  are  taught.  They  have  alfto  a  num- 
ber of  schools  of  a  Iiigh  order,  in  which  the  classics 
and  higlicv  matlicmatic»  are  very  eucccssfuUy  taught, 
I  visited  the  Mayeevillc  Bchool.  Misses  Kate  H. 
Moorhead  and  Jennie  S.  Hemphill,  of  Bridgewater, 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa,,  were  the  very  efficient  teachers.  There 
were  enrolled  150  scholars,  in  e\cry  grade  of  pro- 
gress. These  young  ladies  labored  from  dawn  until 
dusk,  and  eeemcd  never  to  weary  of  their  arduous 
duties,  whicli  they  doubtless  entered  u|K)n  con  amove. 
Many  sable  children  have  Iliey  enlightened  and  evan- 
gelized. Many  other  schools  and  seminaries  and 
colleges  under  the  control  of  the  northern  church  am 
doing  a  noble,  &  grand  work  among  the  children  of 
the  freedmon  and  poor  whites. 

The  public  school  system  of  South  Carolina  and 
many  other  states  was  organized  by  the  reconstruction 
governments,  and  since  these  have  been  overthrown, 
the  powers  that  be  have  not  abrogated  it,  though  there 
is  much  opposition  to  this  relic  of  "Yankee,  negro, 
and  scalawag  rule."  Revolutions  seldom  go  back- 
ward, and  it  is  probable  that  the  public  school  system 
may  survive,  and  by  its  beneficent  effects  overcome 
Ihe  prejudice  of  the  ex-slaveholders  against  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes.     Strange  that  any  should  oppose 
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universal  education — tliat  glorv  and  cheap  defense  of 
etatca  and  nations. 

1  attended  tlio  meeting  of  tlie  synod  of  Atlantic, 
which  waa  held  in  Columhia,  S.  C,  in  December, 
1881.  I  saw  tiiere  a  large  number  of  educated  col- 
ored men,  who,  as  Presbyterian  ministers,  M'erc 
conducting  the  business  of  synod  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  I  heard  some  of  them  preach.  Their  ser- 
moiia  were  earnest,  lucid  exi)ositiond  of  practiail 
duties,  enforced  by  pertinent  quotations  from  the 
wonl  of  God. 

The  moderator,  Rev.  Moses  Aaron  Hopkins,  pre- 
sided with  dignity  and  ability.  On  points  of  order 
hia  rulings  were  admirable.  He  afterward  received 
tlie  ap[)ointmcnt  from  Pi'esi<leut  Cleveland  of  minis- 
ter to  Liberia,  wh<?i-e  he  dii-d  of  acclimating  fever, 
lamented  by  the  whole  synod  of  Atlantic.  Many 
colored  men  were  pniicnt  as  ruling  eldei-s,  represent- 
ing cliurehea  in  tiie  bounds  of  the  synod,  whicli 
embraces  the  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  When  I  was  a  citizen  of  the  South,  in  the 
ante  bellam  days,  these  men  were  all  illiterate  slaves, 
whom  to  tcaiJi  the  alphabet  was  made  a  crime  pun- 
ishublo  by  incarceration  in  the  pcnitoutiary. 

It  is  not  wise  tu  say  that  tite  former  times  were 
better  than  these.  The  change  for  the  better  seemed 
to  me  to  indicate  the  millennial  dawn. 

Before  the  war  these  men  were  helpless  slaves, 
with  no  rights  that  white  men  felt  bound  to  respect, 
scourged  to  their  tasks  by  the  lash  of  the  cruel,  brutal 
overseer,  many  of  whom  delighted  in  every  refi 
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meat  of  cruelty,  universally  denied  legal  marriage, 
even  liy  raasters  wlio  were  professedly  christiaus,  not 
eullered  to  Kiirii  to  read  tlie  wor^  of  God,  affiroied 
by  a  deci^oa  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  to  be 
cliattela  personal,  possessed  of  no  rights  above  that  oi* 
the  ox  or  ass.  Now  the  key  of  knowledge  is  plawd 
.  in  tlie  hands  of  this  chattel,  by  whieh  he  o|)eiis  llie 
door  which  givca  his  eager,  anxious  mind  aoccsd  toall 
the  stores  of  iuteliccttuil  wii^om  and  spiritual  lore. 
His  disabilities  ure  yet  muiiy,  tlirougli  iMX)n  bondage 
and  fraudulent  disfranchisement,  but  tlicy  are  no 
greater  than  those  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South, 
but  he  is  rising  in  the  Bcale  of  intelligence;  lie  is 
improving  bis  opportunities,  he  is  increasing  and 
waxing  strong  in  nnniljers  and  power,  «»<!  the  day  U 
not  distant  when,  rising  to  the  full  dignity  of  full- 
fiedged  manhood,  ho  wilt  at^sert  and  maintain  his 
God-givca  rights,  if  need  be  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  who  would  be 
free,  himself  must  strike  tlie  blow.  The  government 
has  enfranchised  him,  and  bestowed  upon  him  all 
civil  rights,  but  they  are  in  [lart  kept  back  by  fraud, 
but  he  will  ere  long,  we  trust,  burst  the  ehaeklea  by 
which  he  is  illegally  bound  and  become  a  freeman,  in 
deed,  as  well  aa  in  name,  possessed  of  and  enjoying 
all  the  rights,  immunities,  and  franciuses  of  an 
Amerienn  citizen  with  which  our  national  constitu- 
tion endows  bini,  und  which  he,  knowing  and  prizing 
even  above  life  itself,  will  dare  maintain  as  his  birth- 
right forever. 

Farmington,  FuUon  Onmfy,  IIHnoU. 
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Ill  1883  I  had  an  invitation  to  a  field  of  labor  itt 
Kentucky.  I  went  down  to  look  at  the  lay  of  the 
land.  At  Bowling  Green  I  met  Col.  George  M, 
Edgar,  who  was  president  of  a  female  seminary.  I 
remarked  to  the  colonel,  wlio  was  a  Presbyterian, 
tliat  it  was  iinfortmmte  that  there  wore  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  state.  In  many 
towns  each  branch  has  a  feeble  organization  strug- 
gling for  existence.  United,  their  success  would  be 
assured,  and  tlieir  aggressive  power  quadrupled. 
The  colonel  replied  that  union  could  be  effected  in  no 
other  way  than  by  the  northern  branch  coming  over 
to  them  with  their  property.  They  could  never 
unite  with  a  church  that  intermeddled  with  politics 
by  making  political  deliverances,  as  the  Northern 
General  Assembly  had  done  during  the  late  civil 
wan  They  had  declared  slavery  to  bo  heresy,  and 
secession  treason  and  rebellion,  and  that  as  a  church 
the  southern  branch  was  guilty  of  schism  in  separat- 
ing from  the  northern  assembly. 

I  replied,  "Did  the  southern  assembly  ever  make 
any  political  deliverances?" 

The  colonel  responded,  "  No,  sir.  I  challenge  you 
to  ))oint  to  a  single  one." 

1  replied,  "The  southern  assembly  of  1862  took 
action,  of  which  this  is  part,  'The  assembly  desires 
to  i-ecord  with  its  solemn  approval  this  fact  of  the 
unanimity  of  our  people  in  supporting  a  contest  to 
which  religion  as  well  as  patriotism  now  enmmon& 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  to  implore  for  ih&n 
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the  blessiDg  of  God  in  the  course  which  they  are  now 
pursuing.  The  long  contiuiiwl  agilatioas  of  our  ad- 
versaries have  wrought  wilhiu  lis  a  deeper  convirtiou 
of  the  divine  appointment  of  domestic  servitude,  and 
have  led  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  duties 
we  owe  to  the  African  race.  We  hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  it  is  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  southern 
church  to  conserve  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
make  it  a  blessing  to  both  master  and  slave.'  Now, 
colonel,  if  that  be  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  south- 
ern church,  her  mission  has  terminated,  and  it  might 
be  well  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  whence 
you  departed.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  follow- 
ing deliverance  made  after  slavery  had  lK?en  abolished 
prevents  it.  In  1865  the  southern  assembly  adoptotl 
a  long  paper,  in  which  this  occurs :  '  While  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  its  civil  aspects  may  be  regai-ded 
as  a  settled  question,  an  issue  now  gone,  yet  the  law- 
fulness of  the  relation  us  a  quffition  of  soeial  morality 
and  of  scriptural  truth  has  lost  nothing  of  its  impor- 
tance,' This  from  the  assembly  of  1862:  'From  all 
our  churches  we  hear  the  report  that  the  ranks  of 
the  armies  of  our  national  independence  are  crowded 
with  the  noblest  of  our  brethren  and  the  choicest  of 
our  youth,  who  have  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  re- 
public, driven  by  the  impulses  of  patriotism  in  obe- 
dience to  the  call  of  God  and  our  country.  We  sym- 
pathize with  you  as  yoiiconsecrateeverything  dearon 
earth  on  theaUarof  patrioticduty.'  Again:  'Thean- 
tagonism  of  northern  and  southern  sentiment  on  the 
20 
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subject  of  slavery  lies  nt  tlio  rout  of  all  the  difficukles 
wiiioli  liave  resulted  iu  tlie  disjiiemljermciit  ul'  the 
Feilerai  Uuion,  and  have  iiiviilvcil  us  in  the  hurrors 
of  an  unnatural  war.'  In  1861  the  eoutiiern  assein- 
i)ly  resolved  to  spend  half  au  hour  in  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  for  liis  blessing  on  tliese  Confederate 
States,  *  *  'The  assembly  met  and  spent  the 
first  half  hour  in  special  prayer  for  the  ble.'^ing  of 
God  upon  the  cause  of  the  Confederate  States,  ac- 
cording to  previous  order.'  After  niauy  other  de- 
liverances, both  political  and  martial,  in  1R66,  the 
southern  general  assembly,  with  most  remarkable 
eelf-complaMncj',  made  this  nttenince:  'Upon  no  one 
subject  is  tlie  mind  of  this  assembly  more  clearly  as- 
■certained,  upon  no  one  doctrine  js  there  a  more  solid 
or  perfect  agreement  among  those  whom  tlits  asscm- 
illy  represents,  than  the  non-secular  and  non-political 
character  of  the  dnirch  of  Jesus  Christ.'  It  would 
have  been  a  glorious  thing  for  your  religion  if  you 
had  not  mingled  politics  with  it,  for  your  politics  are 
of  sncb  a  character  as  to  impair  the  worth  of  any  re- 
ligion with  which  ihev  arc  mixed,  Now,  colonel, 
please  to  be  silent  forever  hereaiter  as  to  the  non- 
politi<'al  character  of  the  southern  church,  How 
rauld  a  Southerner,  sentimentally  oppose*!  to  human 
slavery,  and  who  was  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  remain  a  member  of  a  church 
which  declared  slavery  to  bo  a  divine  institution, 
and  declared  resistance  to  the  government  to  be  true 
patriotism?" 
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"  Well,"  eaid  tlie  colonel,  "  I  am  willing  to  argue 
the  question  of  Bocessiou." 

To  ■which  I  replied,  "Colonel,  I  had  ho]>ed  that 
that  issue  liad  been  buried  beyond  the  possibility  of 
resun"cction." 

"&r,"  said  tlie  colonel,  "It  is  mere  twaddle  for 
B  mail  to  declare  that  a  state  hiis  no  right  to  eeoede." 

"Col.,"  I  replied,  "  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster, 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  many  other  eminent  statesmen, 
both  norlhorn  and  eouthern,  believed  that  astate  had 
not  the  right  to  Bceede," 

"I  admit  thai,"  said  the  Col. 

"  Well,"  replied  I,  "  I  prefer  their  twaddle  to  that 
of  less  lights." 

The  Col.  returned  to  the  charge  by  raying  that 
Virginia  and  some  of  the  other  states  bud  franied  a 
[ji-oviso  granting  the  right  of  secession  at  will  before 
they  agreed  to  adopt  the  Fctleral  constitution. 

Said  I,  "Did  the  otherstatesagreetotlioproviso?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Col.,  "they  did." 

"Well,  sir,"  I  an&wercd,  "is  the  proviso  you  speak 
of  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States?" 

"No,  I  bcHcve  not,"  admitted  the  Col. 

"Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "if  it  is  not  written  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  nut  of  any 
binding  force.  But  if,  as  you  admit,  it  is  not  in  the 
constitution  ofthc  United  Sintes,  where  is  it?" 

The  Col.  replied  that  he  did  not  know. 

"No,  nor  does  any  one  else  know,"  said  I.  "Your 
statement  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  Imagination.     But 


when,"  I  cxtntinued,  "ivill  you  try  to  exercise  this 
rigbt  of  6ec6Ssiou  again." 

Col.  Etlgar  answered,  "I  am  aa  far  as  any  one 
from  ever  wishing  to  try  it  again," 

"Col,,"  saiJ  I,  "it  may  not  do  much  harm  to  hold 
the  sentiments  you  entertain,  merely  as  abstract  theo- 
ries, but  the  moment  you  attempt  to  carry  them  out 
in  action  aud  give  them  a  practical  bearing,  there 
will  be  ten  million  bayonets  ready  to  prevent  your 
rebellious  designs  agEunstour  national  integrity." 

"Sir,"  siu'd  the  Col.,  "one  who  entertains  and  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  you  do  would  not  be  welcomed 
Bsa  resident  of  this  section," 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "I  have  no  intention  of  settling 
here.  I  sufferal  once,  for  tiie  expression  of  loyal 
sentiments,  the  loss  of  aU  things  temporal  except  life, 
and  saved  that  only  by  the  skin  of  my  t#etli." 

I  said,  "  Good-bye,  Col.,"  and  started  to  leave.  To 
my  surprise  the  colonel  then  cordially  invitedme  to 
visit  the  female  seminary,  at  9  o'clock  the  nest  morn- 
ing, audio  take  part  in  the  opening  exercises.  I  ac- 
cepted his  invitation.  At  tlie  close  of  the  opening 
exercises,  which  I  conducted,  the  colonel  asked  me  to 
address  the  young  ladies.  I  complied  with  his  re- 
quest. I  tlien  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
the  colonel,  who,  as  long  as  I  remained  in  Bowling 
Green,  treated  me  with  marked  courtesy,  I  think 
that  he  regretted  his  brusqiieness.  He  met  ma  on 
Saturday,  and  told  me  that  on  to-morrow  he  must 
hear  his  old  friend  and  former  pastor  preach,  Rev. 
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Dr.  R.  K.  Smoot,  of  tbe  etate  of  Texas,  but  that  if  I 
should  preach  od  the  succeeding  Sabbath  he  would 
bear  me.  In  the  bellum  aud  aiUe  btUum  days  the 
exjircssion  of  ecntiments  eiioli  as  I  expressed  would 
have  met  with  dire  puuieliment.  Now  tbe  penalty 
is  comparatively  light.  The  world  moves.  I  vis- 
ited the  graded  public  schools  of  Bowling  Green. 
Prof,  ^'ylie,  of  Danville,  Ind,,  was  the  very  eflScteut 
principal,  This  school  woaconducted  assuccessfidly 
as  our  best  northern  echools,  but  the  publio  school  syn- 
tcm  of  the  state  I  found  (o  bo  as  yet  quite  inefficient. 
Prc^resfl,  however,  is  being  made.  Educational  in- 
terests move  slowly  in  the  South.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  no  public  schools,  and  it  requires  time  to 
create  a  popular  sentiment  that  will  give  them  a  high 
degree  of  eflicieney. 

The  question  of  reunion  is  before  the  general  as- 
semblies of  both  the  northern  and  sonthern  Prcaijy- 
terian  churdies.  That  reunion  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  is  patenttoallwho  have  made 
this  Bubjccta  matter  of  investigation.  The  southern 
church  was  born  of  rebellion.  Her  prominent  minia- 
tcrs  entered  tlie  arena  of  politics,  and  in  eermous, 
magazine  articles,  and  stump  speeches  urged  the  states 
\o  secede  in  order  to  the  strengthening  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  institution  of  slavery.  After  their  suc- 
cess in  inducing  many  states  to  plunge  madly  into 
the  maelstrom  of  secession  and  treason,  tlicy  cfTectcd 
the  organization  of  the  genend  a'^embly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
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thus  linking  with  thoir  churcli  the  name  of  the  rebel- 
lious usurpation,  rcwgnizing  it  ss  a  governniont  to 
which  allegiance  was  due,  praying  for  its  success  in 
ovei-coming.the  Federal  outliorlty  and  in  establlsliing 
a  permanent  slave-holding  confederacy  fouuded  upon 
the  total  subvei-sioa  of  the  rights  of  man.  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Thornwell,  of  S.  C,  was  a  leader  in  the  seces- 
sion movement.  T  have  heard  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Pal- 
mer, Revs,  Carothcrs  and  Gaston,  of  Mississippi, 
Mitchell,  of  Akl«ma,  J.  N.  "Waddoll,  of  Tcnn.,  and 
many  other  Presbyterian  ministers,  all  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  some  of  them  from  the  platform,  discuss  all 
the  phases  of  the  secession  mo\-cmcnt,  urging  the 
[leople  to  favor  secession,  aatheinatitiitionof  Blavery 
could  not  otherwise  be  extended  and  pcrjietuatcd. 
Thischurch,  in  its  origin,  history,  ecelesiastleal  de- 
liverances, and  affiliations,  is  80  associated  with  and 
allied  to  slavery  and  secession  that  nothing  but  union 
with  the  northern  cbureh  can  give  her  proper  confi- 
dence and  standing  with  the  loyal  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  southern  church 
would,  by  reunion,  be  made  national.  It  is  now 
territorially  confined  to  the  former  slave  states.  By 
union  many  weak  churches  would  become  strong  and 
able  for  self-support,  tlirotigh  the  coalescing  of  con- 
tiguous congregations.  We  would  no  longer  heap  of 
the  northern  branch  and  the  soulliern  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  The  schism  would  he  at  an 
end,  and  our  glorious  church  would  no  longer  be  sec- 
tional but  national,  her  boundaries  being  coterminous 
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wilh  the  republic,  and  lier  evangelieing  influenc-es 
would  spccilily  Ixjquadrupial  in  tbtir  eflidfiuy.  The 
majurity  of  the  eoulhcrn  branch  wonid  not,  if  they 
L'uuld,  re-critablish  slavery,  and  they  regard  the  eecc-^- 
sioa  idea  as  no  longer  tennl)!e,  andiaeviry  way  they 
give  tlicir  adhcsiou  to  priiK'iiilea  made  the  eiipreme 
law  of  tlie  liiud  by  tJie  stcru  legislation  of  war. 

There  are  a  few  bourbons  in  the  soiitlicnf  branch 
wlio  Sit  anablefo  forget  anything  or  to  learn  any- 
thing. These  bitterly  opimse  reunion.  Did  the 
majority  of  tlte  southern  niiniaters  bold  the  eenti- 
mentsof  this  faotious  minority,  reunion  would  be  the 
height  of  fully  and  ma<ltioss.  "How  could  two  walk 
together  unless  they  are  agreed?"  at  least  as  iar  as 
essentials  are  confcrned.  A  committee  apiwinted  by 
the  minority  of  tlie  Southern  General  Assembly  dis- 
ttenting  from  reunion  have  published  an  "  o\K-a  letter," 
purporting  to  be  the  vicwa  of  the  protestants  against 
,  reunion.  Tho^iowha  hold  the  opinions  couched  in 
the  open  loiter  have  not  been  reconstructed,  and 
would  lie  a  discoi-dantelementiu  the  reunited  church. 
They  hold  views  that  could  not  be  toleratwl  by  tlie 
northern  branch,  prinoi]>le^  both  jtolilieal  and  scien- 
tific, so  contrary  to  reason,  truth,  and  jusliee,  tliat 
were  they,  as  citizens,  to  attempt  to  givelhcmaprut^ 
tieal  Iwaring,  another  civil  war  wouhl  spoc<lily ensue. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Gray,  editor  of  The  Jnfrrm;  fays'.  "Rev. 
Dr.R.  L.  Dahney  (oneof  the  conimiHee)i3  conslanlly 
howling,  'They  have  robbed  us  of  our  lawful  bond- 
men.'     He  doubtless  desires  the  return  of  the  stolen 
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property.  Kothing  but  full  restitution  and  a  humble 
apology  would  Batiefy  him.  Thia  would  restore 
human  elavcry  to  the  Soutli."  The  Presbyterian  San- 
ger thu3  8j>eaka  of  this  unreconatructed  rebel :  "  Eev. 
Dr.  Dabncy  ecema  unnble  to  accept  the  new  Bituation 
in  tlie  South,  and  is  not  in  good  temper  with  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providenee.  lie  does  not  believe  that 
the  southern  people  have  any  direct  responsibility  in 
the  etlucatiou  of  the  colored  people.  For  a  man  of 
Dr.  Dabney's  gifts  and  attainments  to  write  such 
stuff  as  this  is  most  strange.  '  Tlie  northern  people 
have  everywhere  proclaimed  that  the  bible  teaches  the 
abolition  dogma,  and  advised  them  not  to  listen  to 
any  bible  which  docs  not.  But  we  know  that  our 
bible  condemns  tlie  abolition  dogma.  We  cannot, 
we  dare  not  falaify  God's  trtilli,  even  fop  the 
amiable  purpose  of  getting  ac«ess  to  the  negro  minds. 
Those  who  have  obstructed  us  by  falsifying  and  mis- 
repi-caenting  God's  word,  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility.' This  aw-ords  with  the  view  adopted  by  the 
Southern  General  Assembly  in  1865,  just  after  the 
suppression  of  armed  rebellion  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  slaves,  \vhich  was  as  follows :  '  The  law- 
fulness of  the  relation'  of  slavery,  'as  a  question  of 
social  morality  and  of  scriptural  truth,  has  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  im]K>rtance.'  While  the  war  was  progress- 
ing the  southern  branch  declared  it  to  be  the  peculiar 
mission  of  their  church  to  cons<^'rve  the  institution  of 
slavery."  As  this  cannot  be  done  till  the  South  be- 
oomes  strong  enough  to  re-enslave  her  "lawful  bond- 
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men,"  teketi  violently  from  her  by  "robbers,"  it 
Beems  to  l>e  her  duty  to  perpetuate  the  doctriue  ot' 
slavery  as  one  of  "social  morality  and  scrijttural 
truth,"  till  it  can  be  restored  to  ita  pristine  vig<ir. 

This  committee  hiis  decided  that  the  question, 
"  whether  the  allegianco  of  the  citizen  is  primarily 
due  to  the  etate  or  to  the  central  authority,"  was  not 
determined  by  our  forefathers. 

There  is  prohably  not  a  minister  in  the  nortbeni 
diurch  who  believes  that  political  deliverance.  All 
ngard  it  as  a  political  heresy  fraught  with  danger, 
and  as  a.  trearauable  view  necessary  to  lie  snpjircssed 
mfiarmia,  if  any  practical  hearing  ehonld  lie  given  it 
in  the  interests  of  state  eovereignty  and  setwision. 

We  believe  that  our  fathers  who  fninied  the  F«l- 
eral  Constitution  spoke  with  no  uncerlaiu  sound,  aud 
tliat  they  formed  a  "  perpetual  union,"  wiiieh  it  was 
treason  to  attempt  to  di.isever.  Rev.  Xh:  R.  K, 
Smoot,  one  of  the  committeemen,  was  pa.stur  of  the 
church  at  Bowling  Green,  irv.,at  the  commeud-Tnent 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  virulent  and  violent  siit^on- 
ist,  and  did  all  he  could  to  harass  and  aunoy  tlic 
members  of  his  ehnreli  who  were  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment. One  of  whom,  in  his  rebellious  wrath,  be 
challanged  to  mortal  combat  in  the  dnol,  awordn.g 
to  the  southern  code  of  honor.  Save  the  mark  !  A  t 
last  be  Bcnt  all  of  thcra  letters  of  dismission,  for 
which  they  had  not  applied,  and  thus  drove  tliem  out 
of  the  church.  While  Mr.  Smoot  was  a  student  at 
Ilanover  CoUtge,  Lidiaoa,  be  was  repeatedly  guilty 
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of  the  infraction  of  the  college  laws.  Tlie  faculty 
often  found  it  necessary  to  ailmonish  and  reprove 
him,  but  he  remained  olxliirate  and  incorrigible.  At 
length,  Rev.  Drs.  Edwarda  ami  Crowe,  the  president 
and  vice  jiroBident  of  the.  college,  summoned  Mr. 
Sraoot  into  their  presence  and  advised  him  to  send  in 
his  declinature  longer  to  receive  aid  as  a  beneficiary 
of  the  education  fund,  as  they  deemed  him  unworthy 
of  it.  Mr.  Smoot  wished  to  know  if  this  course  were 
compulsory  upon  him.  They  replied  that  in  caao 
he  declined  to  acc-ept  their  advice,  compnisory  meas- 
ures would  be  enforced.  Mr.  Smoot  became  quite 
angry,  and  affirmed  that  this  was  persecution  on 
account  of  hia  southern  birth,  and  in  his  wrath  he 
declared  that  he  hoped  that  the  time  would  siieedily 
oome  when,  in  civil  war,  he  would  be  able  with  his 
own  bands  to  discharge  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape 
and  canister  for  the  destruction  of  his  northern  ene- 
mies, and  for  eecnring  eouthern  independence  and 
freedom  from  uortlieru  domination.  Circumstances 
pointed  very  strongly  to  Mr.  Smoot  as  the  assassin 
of  a  Federal  picket  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  while 
that  city  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Federal  army 
in  the  civil  war. 

A  young  man  was  robbed  of  ^2,000  at  a  hotel  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Dr.  Smoot  roomed  with  him  at 
the  time,  and  many  believed  that  the  reverend  Dr. 
was  the  robber,  as  circumstances  wry  strongly  im- 
plicated him  in  the  robbery.  The  minority  brethren 
should  have  chosen  a  man  of  less  unsavory  reputation 
to  Pcrve  on  their  couunittee. 
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The  committ«?e  state  that,  "It  cannot  be  denied 
that  God  haa  divided  the  bumtin  race  into  sev-cral 
distinct  groups,  for  the  sake  of  kucping  thern  apart." 
They  also  aflirin  tliat  the  "diffcroatialiori  tliroiigh 
color  and  otlicr  physical  characteristics  are  fixi.d  by 
the  hand  of  God,  since  science  fuils  to  triu.'e  t)ie 
natunil  causes  by  which  it  could  be  prodiiwHl  and 
history'is  silent  as  to  the  time  when  tlicse  changoB 
occurred."  Thus  niaking  tlicir  own  ignorante  tlic 
basis  and  proof  of  a  false,  odious,  and  indcfciieible 
theorj-. 

Do  they  really  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  human 
race? 

■Again,  the  committee  inform  us  that  wherever 
the  people  belonging  to  different  groujia  have  pnn.-- 
ticed  amalgamation,  the  result  haa  been  a  stoclc  in- 
fcrioi^in  quality  to  both  the  factors  which  sunk  their 
superior  virtues  in  an  emasculated  progeny.  That 
in  Mexico  and  Soulh  America,  where  the  people  of 
different  grouita  have  intermingled  and  thug  en- 
feehled  their  offspring,  we  see  slipping  from  their 
hands  the  reins  of  power. 

These  last  two  propositions  are  presented  as  argu- 
ments to  eslnbli^h  the  first. 

Many  believe  that  science  does  trace  the  causes  of 
different  in  the  races  of  men.  They  rtgui-d  it  as  <hu; 
to  climate,  food,  and  mode  of  life.  They  would  be 
loth  to  accept  without  argument  the  ijisc  (Jixlt  of  the 
rommittee  that  it  is  due  to  the  miraculous  int«rpo- 
Kition  of  Almighty  God,  in  order  to  create,  propagate, 
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and  perpetuate  superior  and  inferior  races  of  ik-'n. 
Rev.  David  Livingstone,  wlio  spent  many  yeara  in 
tlie  heart  of  Africa,  and  whose  subjection  to  climatlo 
influence  and  food  and  mode  of  life  were  not  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  natives,  though  a  Scotchman  of 
fair  complexion  when  lie  entered  tlie  Dark  Continent, 
had  become,  when  found  by  Stanley,  as  bronzed  and 
dark  as  the  Makololos  whom  be  liad  rescued  from 
the  degradation  of  heatlieiiimu.  Had  he  taken  his 
wife  and  children  with  him  to  the  land  of  Ham,  after 
a  few  generations  they  would  have  become  veritable 
negroes,  Tliere  are  many  black  Jews  in  Afiica. 
Climate,  food,  and  mode  of  life  have  rendered  them 
undistinguishahle  from  the  negro, 

As  to  the  Mexicans  and  South  Americans  losing 
power  because  of  their  mised  blood,  the  committee 
is  at  fault,  not  knowing  the  facts  of  history. .  The 
Spanitili  people  are  of  unmixed  blood.  Their  colo- 
nial possessions,  one  after  another,  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  were,  after  fierce  and  bloody  stmg- 
glos  on  the  ensanguined  plains  of  battle,  wrested  from 
the  Spaniards  by  the  mixed  races.  Does  this  prove 
their  inferiority? 

Many  southern  people  pride  themselves  on  being 
lineal  descendants  of  Pocahontas.  Are  her  descend- 
ants inferior  in  virtue  or  intelligence?  The  Ran- 
dolphs, the  Bakers,  the  Oswalds,  the  Ca^tlemans 
prove  their  superiority.  Are  the  mulattoes,  the  quad- 
roons, and  the  octoroons,  who  are  found  by  millions 
in  the  South,  an  emascidated  progeny  inferior  to 
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their  mothera  (their  fathers  are  supposed  to  be  un- 
kuown)?  Their  superior  iiitelligeuce  disproves  the 
theory  of  the  committee,  Aliist  we  receive  aa  truth 
all  those  politi<»l  aud  scientific  fallacies  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  unite  with  us?  Thesouthern  church 
united  with  the  new  school  body  in  the  South  on  tlic 
same  basis  of  union  as  that  which  served  as  the  basis 
of  union— the  standards  pure  and  simple — between 
tiie  old  and  new  school  Presbyterians  ia  the  Korth, 
and  yet  this  latter  union  is  mentioned,  by  this  com- 
mittee, as  an  argument  against  reumoa  with  the 
northern  church. 

WHien  I  lived  in  the  South,  in  the  ante  beltum 
days,  tlie  fact  that  the  races  of  men  wore  marked  by 
diversities  of  color  and  physical  cliaracteri sties  was 
not  made  an  objection  to  miscegenation,  as  that  was, 
and  still  is,  practiced  to  a  fearful  extent  in  the  South, 
but  it  was  advanced  by  the  Eouthcro  people  as  an 
unanswerable  and  irrefragable  argument  in  favor  of 
therightandduly  of  the  superior  to  rnluce  to  slavprj' 
the  inferior  race.  The  committee  declare:  "At  the 
first  we  hoped  to  hold  him  (the  negro)  iii  couucclion 
with  us  in  our  churches,  as  in  the  old  time  we  were 
accustomed  to  worship  together  in  the  house  of  God. 
Wa  wore  slow  in  coming  to  hia  ground,  when  under 
tlie  race  instinct  he  demanded  a  church  and  roinietrj' 
of  his  own."  Just  prior  to  this  they  have  said,  or 
rather  asked  the  question :  "  How  can  two  races  be 
brought  together  in  nearly  equal  numbers  in  those 
confidential  and  sacred  relations  which  belong  to  the 
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JDtimncy  between  ministry  and  people  whicb  must 
end  in  the  general  amalgamation  of  discordant  races." 

Yes,  thei-e  may  be  something  of  excellent  reason- 
ing iu  this.  In  the  old  time  yon  were  aocuatomed 
to  worship  together  in  the  honse  of  God,  and  if 
that  "personal  intimacy  in  those  confidential  and 
sacred  relations"  was  the  true  cause  of  that  amal- 
gamation which  has  resulted  in  changing  the  hue  of 
more  than  half  of  your  former  slaves,  it  is  well  to 
let  them  have  churches  and  a  ministry  of  their  own. 

The  committee  speak  as  if  they  were  in  extreme 
peril,  and  aa  if,  were  the  colored  jicopfe  to  worship 
with  the  white  people  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  gen- 
eral amalgamation  could  not  be  avoided  and  would 
be  the  result  in  the  near  future.  Your  danger  seems 
imminent,  and  we  would  not  ui^  you  to  unite  with 
the  northern  church  if  the  result  would  be  a  general 
stampede  of  your  daughters  into  the  arms  of  the 
negro.  It  is  your  strong  argument,  your  sheet  anchor 
to  keep  your  barque  from  drifting  out  upon  the 
etormy  ocean  of  reunion.  Your  wayward  sons  and 
daughters  must  be  restrained.  At  least,  there  must 
be  no  temptation  thrown  in  their  way  to  induce  them 
to  gratify  their  perverted  tastes  and  prurient  desires. 
It  might  be  well  to  elaborate  additional  arguments 
so  that  this  impending  calamity  may  be  averted. 
Our  northern  missionaries  and  teachers  who  are  labor- 
ing among  the  coloi'ed  people  of  the  South,  though 
outnumbered  by  them  twenty  to  one,  are  in  no  peril. 
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No  case  of  amalgamation  has  ever  occurred  among 
tticm.  Their  tastes  nnd  instincU;  will  ever  prevent 
a  calamity  so  deplorable.  I  think  it  possible  that 
the  "  race  instinct,"  which  has  led  the  colored  people 
to  go  out  from  you,  will  interpose  a  barrier  to  amal- 
gamation, and  were  you  to  woo  them,  I  think  you 
would  not  succeed  in  winning  tliem  back  to  worship 
with  you  as  in  the  old  time,  therefore  your  children 
will  be  measurably  safe. 

Re-union,  desirable  as  it  may  be  in  certain  aspects, 
could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  were  the  ma- 
jority of  the  southern  people  found  to  hold  the 
political,  scientific,  and  absurd  tiieories  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  northern  branch  has  not  made  a  deliverance 
ID  r^ard  to  evolution.  The  soiithem  branch  has 
decided,at  least  in  part, this  vexed  scientific  question. 
Though  they  will  doubtless  admit  that  the  body  of 
Eve,  the  molhor  of  all  living,  was  made  of  os.sIfied 
dust,  yet  tht\v  have  decided  ecclesiastically  that  the 
body  of  Adam  waa  made  of  dust  inorganic.  They 
may  deem  it  their  duty  in  the  near  future  to  decide 
the  mooted  question  whether  the  wife  of  ^tose3  was 
an  Kthiopian  of  the  negro  race,  or  the  question,  "If 
the  northern  people  will  not  restore  to  us  our  'lawful 
bondmen,'  what  means  would  we  be  justifiable  in  using 
to  comi>cl  thorn  to  restore  to  us  those  human  chattels 
of  which  they  have  robbed  us',  that  we  may  hold 
tliem  ill  bondage  as  wc  did  jn  the  old  time."  It  is 
true,  as  the  Master  teaches,  that  Cliristiaus  are  the 
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light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The 
truth  of  the  gospel  is  to  work  like  leaven  until  the 
whole  structure  of  society  is  changed.  But  there  13 
need  of  earnest  hearts  aud  strong  hands  to  accomplish 
thia  result.  The  purpose  is  to  ]Jermeate  every  de- 
partment of  human  life,  and  men  are  the  agency. 
Wherever  there  is  iniquity  the  church  is  summoned 
to  cry  alond  aud  spare  not.  When  there  is  a  sword 
in  the  lund  the  danger  must  be  exposed.  Who,  if 
not  the  church,  shall  dissect  and  denounce  corruption  ? 
Who,  if  not  the  church,  shall  expound  to  the  state 
the  principles  of  righteousness,  and  emphasize  t\i« 
importance  of  morality  in  law?  The  function  of  the 
state  18  comparatively  limited,  but  the  sphere  of  the 
church  covers  the  whole  domain  of  morals  and  religion. 
The  Bible  is  dogmatic  against  iniquity.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  reprove  sin  wherever  found,  and  strive 
for  its  eradication,  whether  in  the  domain  of  science 
orpolitics,  whether  in  the  state,  the  family,  or  the  indi- 
vidual. The  claim  of  the  southern  church  is,  that  it 
is  within  its  province  "to  conclude  nothing  but  that 
which  is  ecclesiastical."  Its  theory  aud  practice  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Its  purely 
political  deliverances  are  numerous,  and  tliey  were 
all  made  iu  the  interests  of  slavery  and  secession. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabncy  was  a  member  and  prominent 
leader  of  the  syntxi  of  Virginia,  which,  in  October, 
1861,  made  this  deliverance:  "liesolped,  That  the  as- 
sertion of  their  rights  and  separate  indei>endence  by 
the   Confederate  States   is   necessary  an<I  I'igiiteouu. 
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******  The  question  of  civil  alle- 
giatiL-e  bne  lx>?ri  p»0(M!iIj'  ilefprmiiied  as  to  us  hy  the 
com  11)  on  weal  til  of  which  we  nre  citizens."  Now  he 
joiii3  in  coiidcmiiing  the  nnrtliern  (.-hurch  for  "a  jial- 
pable  in.'iision  of  the  province  of  the  state,"  in  ih>- 
citling  a  i-HjIiticsiI  question.  O,  consistency,  thou  art 
a  jewel  I 

The  Philadelphia  Pi-eahyia-ian,  of  April  21,  1888, 
noticing  the  suiithcru  digest,  amoug  otiicr  tilings, 
snys;  "It  is  tuimcwhat amusing  to  see  that  thesoiitb- 
ern  usseuibly  in  1861  approved  a  elause  in  the  con- 
stitntion  of  the  Confederate  States." 

From  the  synod  of  North  Carolina,  m  1801,  wc 
have  tliis  (IcHverant*:  "  lie»o'ved,'V\\nt  tlie  ffruotl 
Kits  iipjwinted  by  her  Divine  Head  as  a  witness  for 
the  right  and  for  truth,  truly  sympathizes  with  the 
state  and  with  the  Confederate  States  in  their  present 
righteous  struggle,  and  cordially  approves  their  action 
ill  asserting  and  maintaining  their  sovereignty  and 
severing  the  ties  that  bound  us  to  the  late  United 
States  of  Amerioa." 

From  the  prrebyfery  of  Charleston,  July  24,1861, 
we  have  this  deliverance:  "We  do  most  heartily, 
with  ilie  full  approval  of  our  conscience  before  our 
Jjord  Got),  iiuaninioiisly  ajiprove  the  action  of  the  state 
and  people  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America." 

When  the  southern  general   assembly,  which  were 

hohlingtheirscssions  in  Baltimoreln  1888. adjourned 

111   Philadelphia  to  unite  with  the  northern  general 

ii«M>inhl3>  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  organiza- 
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tion  iif  ILe  general  asserobly  in  1788,  Rev,  Dr.  Bul- 
Iwkj  the  moJerator  of  the  southern  a'^embly,  re- 
peatedly alhidetl  to  the  soiitbern  church  bv  the  ap- 
liellution  of  tlie  I'l-esbvterian  chiirtli  of  Kurth 
America,  He  thus  seemed  to  ignore  the  United 
States  of  America.  Was  tbisdcsigned  or  accidental? 
Is  it  true  that  the  name  of  the  southern  church  has 
been  changed  so  as  no  longer  to  recognize  the  United 
Slates?  Has  the  southern  branch  ever  made  a  loyal 
deliverance  since  tiiolr  secession  and  sJavorv  dehvi 
ani-cM,  or  during  their  existence  us  a  separate  organ- 
ization? 

The  Northern  General  Assembly  of  1888,  ndopted  i 
the  following  rcsohition,  iicmmc  contradicc'iie: 

Htno/ved,  On  the  near  approacli  of  Decoration 
r>ny,  the  day  set  apart  in  memory  of  tliosc,  who, 
during  the  civil  Wiir,  gave  their  lives  ihat  the  union 
and  the  cunntry  should  not  die,  this  General  Assem- 
bly desires  to  pnt  on  record  its  gralciul- recognition 
of  the  inestimable  Bervices,  the  devotion  unto  death, 
of  these  heroic  palriot  sohliers,  and  our  undying 
attachment  to  the  great  princljile  for  which  they 
fought  and  died,  and  with  the  great  multitnde  of  our 
fellow-citizena  to  extend  our  prayerful  sympathy  to 
thoea  throughout  our  whole  country  to  whom  this  day 
brings  still  tbc  memory  of  immeasurable  liefeavement. 

It  is  probable  tliat  a  few  leaders  in  the  southern 
^liHrch,  if  reunion  were  consnmmateil,  would  con- 
tinue a  ccascte.is  agitation  which  would  embroil  tin? 
irhureb  in  a  perpetual  turmoil.     Many  in  the  South 
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blindly  and  implicitly  follow  tlie  lead  of  those  whom 
they  esteem  as  "big  men."  A  few  southern  politi- 
cians (not  Btatc^mcn),  ambitious  as  Lucifer,  inflamed 
that  very  excitable  thing,  the  Eoutliern  heart,  and 
precipilated  the  rebellion  in  oppo^iliou  to  tlie  wishes 
and  \Farniuga  of  the  conservative  and  loyal  mnjority. 
A  few  ecclesiastical  leaders  are  endeavoiing  to  pi-c- 
vent  rciiuioo  by  threats  of  secession  fi-oiu  the  church 
if  it  be  ap,  roved  by  the  majority,  anil  by  a  resort  to 
tai'lics,  subterfuges,  and  sti-atagems,  which  they  will 
persistently  practice  in  order  to  comjK'l  tlie  majority 
toyicid  to  tlicm  and  make  an  unconditional  surrender 
fup  the  sake  of  peace. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  probably  best  to  postpone 
reunion,  at  least  fur  another  dttade,  when  it  is  to  he- 
lioi>ed  that  seutimcnts  and  thi'ui'it'S  and  pracliccs  6o 
i-cpugnant  and  abhorrent  to  Chrislians  and  Iriondsoi 
stable  government  and  human  rights,  shiitl  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  southern  church.  Then  they  will 
lie  welcomed  with  open  arms  and  joyful  aculamations 
by  the  whole  memberehip  of  the  iiortlicrn  chui-ch. 
For  this  blessed  consummation  let  all  true  Christians 
ever  devoutly  pray.  Then  will  there  be  indce<l  a 
new  and  regenerated  South,  relegating  into  thoguil' 
of  oblivion  the  grim, absurd, and  bariiarons  traditions 
of  the  past  era,  and  rising,  phnenix-Iike  from  her 
ashes,  she  will  join  with  the  North  and  the  East  and 
the  West  with  glad  acclaim  in  the  angel's  Bimg, 
"filorytoGod  in  the  highest,  [i«ice  on  earlh,  g"<)d 
wi.ilomen."     This  will  bo  indeed  the  golden  age. 
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the  harbinger  of  millennial  glory,  whicJi  we  trust  in 
soon  to  be  tishereil  in  in  all  its  fullness  and  ble.-si'd- 
iiess,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  men  everywhere, 
and  to  unite  in  bonds  of  sympathy  and  love  all  raees 
and  liindreds  and  tongues  and  nations  to  earth's  i-e- 
motest  bounds,  and  to  luake  them  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Livonia,  Washington  countif,  Indiana. 

Since  the  war  I  have  been  very  kindly  and  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  suulhern  ]>eople  while  a  so- 
journer among  tliem.  They  say,  "We  will  gladly 
welconae  northern  people  as  citizens,  if  they  will  only 
let  }X)litic3  alone."  I  enquired  if  that  meant  that 
norlbern  jMJopIe  who  emigrate  .South  must  refrain 
from  voting  and  from  holding  ofSce.  They  replied, 
"That  is  just  what  we  mean."  Said  I,  "You  wish 
UB  to  purchase  citizenebip  at  too  great  a  cost.  The 
exereise  of  the  elective  franchise,  that  badge  of  fi-ee- 
mcn,  will  not  be  lasely  Wrlei-ed  for  a  'mess  of  pot- 
'toge'  by  the  descendants  of  revolutionary  sires  who 
'  ^heil  llieir  blood  on  many  an  ensanguined  battle  field 
to  secure  this  priceless  lioon  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  to  \.>e  enjoyed  and  exercised  till  the  last 
luomeiit  of  recorded  time." 

The  reason  assigned  for  thiscourseis,that  if  a"free 
ballot  and  fair  count "  were  tolerated  it  would  change 
the  politi<-al  complexion  of  many  of  the  eonthern 
stales,  notably  the  states  of  South  Carolina,  Mississ- 
ippi, I^onsiana, and  Florida.  The  cnloreil  people  and 
"si'Blawags"  in  tlieso  filiili's  iiutnnmlKT  the  party  in 
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|K)wer,  ami  l!ie  majority  of  the  northern  iniAiigranU 
Moiilil  iluiiliili'ss  join  witb  them  nn<l  (jHug  about  a 
jiiililietil  revuhitioii,  which,  tliey  say,  "\vc  mint  pi-e- 
veiil  bv  all  llif  niwins  that  God  ami  iiuttitX'  have  jilarcil 
in  our  iRiMcr."  This  is  the  reason  tliul  tliev  coiilra- 
vene  Ihe  idea  of  allowing  residctits  among  llieni  id 
northern  birth  to  vote  or  liold  office. 

I  have  found  a  spirit  of  intolerance  prevailiuf; 
among  the  colored  people.  If  one  of  their  ntimbor 
ahould  vote  with  tliu  dominant  party  he  immediately 
lost  caste  and  was  virtnally  oatraiieed.  I  (.-nqnired 
what  punishment  would  be  infiioted  upon  a  ren^ade 
colored  man.  The  reply  I  received,  which  was  vo- 
ciferously appland^l,  was,  "The  women  would  drive 
him  fi-om  the  settlement  with  switches."  A  mission- 
jiry  seat  them,  who  was  not  of  their  jKirty,  would 
not  be  received  as  a  religious  teaclicr  or  niiniiiler  of 
the  gos})el.  They  are  very  bitter  against  the  white 
people  who  defraud  them  and  keep  them  tn  peon 
bondage  through  the  infamous  labor  c-oiitracl  M-steni, 
and  who  defraud  them  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  ' 
(ianchise,  guaranteed  tliem  by  constiuitjoiial-nmojid- 
mcnt.  They  are  earnestly  hoping  and  prayinj;  lor  do 
Uveranee  to  come.  Every  American  i^houKl  resent 
every  insult  ofi'ered  to  humanity,  ior  if  the  rights  of  llie 
lowliest  are  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  liigbcst 
are  not  safe. 

The  day  of  vengeance  and  wrath  will  come  per- 
haps roucb  sooner  than  the  aoitthern  [M?ople  arc  aware, 
ninny  feel  us  I  did,  when  residing  in  the  C'arolinas 
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in  1881  and  1882,  that  I  would  be  willing,  if  tliere 
were  any  hope  of  ultimate  success,  to  shoulder  my 
iniislcet,  aud  throwing  down  the  gage  of  battle,  con- 
t«iid  to  the  bitter  end  for  my  God-given  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  which  I  was  fraudulently  deprived^ 
for  I  had  no  more  privilege  than  the  darkest  African 
to  vote  and  have  my  vote  counted  if  I  chose  to  cast 
my  ballot  against  the  dominant  party. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  This 
great  crime  against  the  genius  of  free  institutions  and 
the  republican  form  of  government  will  not  long  be 
tolerated.  This  stain  upon  our  nation's  fair  escutch- 
eon will,  we  opine,  be  speedily  wa.*hed  away,  aud, 
if  necessary,  in  the  blood  of  the  oft'enders. 

Before  the  war  I  felt  certain  that  slavery  was 
doomed  and  near  its  extinction.  The  insolence  of 
the  slave-holders,  the  increasing  rigors  and  barbarities 
of  slavery,  le<l  to  the  conviction  that  if  God  were 
just  and  merciful  he  would  not  longer  tolerate  in  his 
providence  an  institution  whose  victims,  numbered 
by  millions,  were  subjected  to  every  refinement  of 
cruelty  that  base  men  could  devise. 

There  was  au  additional  evidence  that  redemption 
wns  drawing  nigh  in  the  fact  that  the  prayers  of  the 
oppressed  slave  for  deliverance  weredaily  ascending 
to  the  throne  of  a  prayer  hearing  and  prayer  answer- 
ing God,  and  iu  the  knowledge  that  millions  of 
humane  Chri.ttian  people,  Korth  and  South,  werefer- 
vently  imploring  God  to  hasten  the  time  when  Etlii- 
opia  should  stretch  out  her  bonds  to  God,  when  every 
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yoke  slioulil  Ije  lirokoii  aiiil  the  ojipressecl  become  free, 
God  tliiis  pouring  ont  the  spirit  of  graoe  ami  of  sup- 
plication ujKiii  liis  people,  putting  it  into  their  hearts 
to  pray  mightily  Ibr  the  deliverance  of  the  bondriioii, 
the  benign  spirit  of  the  age,  the  quickened  consi'ieiKi* 
of  the  wifie  aud  good,  the  ini^reasc  of  an  eulighU'iii'<l 
public  opinion,  the  wide  disgemination  of  (iojijK-l 
tnith,  the  signs  of  the  timis,  and  the  fultillincnt  ot 
prophecy,  indicating  the  probably  speedy  approach  ol' 
tlie  millpnnium — all,  all  conspiring  to  the  ovortlirow 
of  this  horrid,  murderous  Moloch;  and  these  ele- 
lucutH  of  its  destruction  were  obscr\-&ble  by  even  the 
least  actite  observer. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  na- 
tion is  arouBwl  lo  a  true  view  of  the  enormity  of  tht* 
crime  against  civil  liberty,  practiced  with  bold  elTronl- 
ery,  and  thus  far  with  impunity,  by  tlic  southern 
jieople,  in  preventing,  by  fraud,  intimidation,  aud 
violence,  a  free  expression  of  political  opinion  at  the 
polls  by  those  who  have  a  constitutional  right  to  exer- 
cise the  elective  franchise.  The  end  is  near  of  this 
great  wickedness.  Thousands  have  been  murdered 
at  the  iK>lls  when  endeavoring  to  exercise  the  righu 
of  American  freemen.  Had  an  American  citiscn  who 
had  comniittcil  no  crime  lost  Ina  life  at  the  hands  of 
Auslriuns  or  Mexicans  our  government  would  have  , 
S]>eedily  institut^nt  a  court  of  inquiry,  or  have  sent  a 
minister  p!cnii)otentiary  with  full  jwwcrs  (o  invcsii- 
gatc  tlieontrn<;e,  and  see  to  it  tliat  the  p-rpclrutops 
oftliocriiuc  were  bi-ought  to  si>eedy  Hnd<«ii<lignpun- 
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isbment;  or,  failing  in  this,  tliroiigU  tlie  esoipe  uf 
tlie  criminals,  the  notion  whose  citizens  were  tlic 
gnilty  p:irtiea  would  In;  hcltl  responsible  for  the  aet 
which  coiiUl  only  lie  atooeil  for  by  au  humble  apology 
and  ample  reparation. 

In  the  South  many,  very  many,  of  our  best  and 
truest  men,  true  to  moral  principle  and  loyal  to  tlic 
goveroincnt,  have  lallen  by  tlie  lianiU  of  ex-Con- 
fttlcratcs  for  this  reason  and  no  olhor,  that  they  were 
loyal  and  patriotic — and  the  governoient  has  i.'ccii 
silent.  Occasionally  congress  has  gone  so  far  aa  to 
ap^wint  a  committee  of  investigation.  The  murder- 
ers were  proven  guilty,  but  they  were  not  brought  to 
justice,  and  when  the  committee  returned  to  make 
their  report  to  coogress  these  southern  murderers  slew 
all  who  had  as  witnesses  testified  against  them.  What 
impotence  on  the  part  of  congress.  Can  they  expect 
any  more  witnesses  to  criminate  themselves  (in  South- 
ern estimation), by  testifying  against  the  mnrderera  of 
loyal  men?  Many  thousands  of  loyal  men  have 
been  murdered  since  the  war.  Congress  haa  dis- 
covered the  mui-dercrs  in  numerous  instances,  but  not 
one  of  them  has  been  punisheti,  and  with  impnuity 
they  have  l)een  suffered  to  continue  their  murders  by 
putting  to  death  all  who  testified  again.st  them  before 
the  congressional  committee.  What  the  object  of  the 
congressional  investigatiou  was  is  a  mystery  difficult 
of  solution,  Sometime,  "in  the  course  of  human 
events,"  congressional  investigation  may  be  under- 
taken with  some  object  in  view  worthy  of  the  great 


natioa  whose  interests  tlipy  have  been  cliosen  to  sub- 
jx'tTO,  and  of  the  citizens  of  tlic  republic,  whose  lives 
and  property  they  should  protect  by  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  vested  in  them,  whetlicr  the  endnugerwl 
persons  are  citiEcns  of  South  Carolina  or  Massiichu- 
sclts,  and  without  rt^rd  to  their  "  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious couditioD  of  servitude." 

I^and  of  great  fertility  can  be  purchased  in  the 
Gnlf  slates  at  from  two  to  ten  dollars  pr  acre.  In 
the  near  future  tlie  attention  of  northern  jicople  will 
be  attracted  to  this  cheap  and  pi-oductive  land,  when 
«Q  exodus  from  the  North  to  this  genial  clime,  ot 
gigantic  projwrtioiis,  \Yill  be  inauguiatcti,  AVitliiii 
five  years  after  its  couimcnccmcnt  ten  million  ndaist, 
fnergclic  Yankees,  with  all  the  vim  and  pcrsovcmncc 
of  that  i>eople  will  be  precipitated  upon  the  South. 
They  will  come  with  their  diurchen,  their  free  schools, 
and  their  higher  educational  institutions.  They  will 
come  with  their  innate  ideas  in  regard  to  civil  lilicrty 
and  human  rights.  And  as  iconoclasts  they  will, 
with  irresistible  miglit,  destroy  the  idols  of  the  south- 
ern oligarchs,  and  establish  and  vlierish  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  its  true  and  highest  sense.  Tho}' 
will  coalesce  with  the  loyal  element  of  the  South, 
thus  making  it  at  once  dominant  ]>olitically  and 
ecclesiastically.  Then,  portraits  of  the  arch  traitors, 
Jeff  Davis,  and  Gen.  R,  E,  Lee,  and  Stonewall 
Jaeki<on,  et  aiii.,  will  no  longer  be  found  adorning 
tho  walls  of  pouthcrn  parlors.  The  portraits  of  pa- 
triots will  Hiiperscde  thtni.    Historiesof  the  war,  laud- 
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ing  treason  and  arguing  in  favor  of  tlie  treasonable 
principles  nnderlying  the  "  lost  cause,"  will  be  driven 
fi-om  circulation,  and  thus  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  of  southern  youth  will  no  longer  be  poi- 
soned by  thera.  Monuments  erected  to  commemorate 
the  perfidious  acts  of  hostility  against  the  govern- 
ment by  peijureti  rebels  will  be  suffered  to.  fall  into 
decay,  or  will  be  removed  and  destroyed.  Tiie 
southern  papers  would  then  becompelled  to  be  loyal^ 
and  in  their  utterances  give  no  uncertain  sound. 
The  notorious  Col.  Smith,  under  the  710m  de  plume 
of  "  Bill  Arp,"  thus  writes  in  the  weekly  Atlanta 
Cbn«/i7u2ion  of  Jan.  3, 1888:  "The  northern  man 
ought  to  say;  'Oh  !  well,  those  people  down  south 
thought  they  were  right,  and  they  are  ju.st  as  pa- 
triotic as  we  are.  *  *  *  Let  us  begin  to  pension 
their  soldiers,  just  as  we  pension  ours.  In  fact  we 
ought  to  pay  them  something  for  their  slaves.  Eng- 
land paid  for  hers  when  they  were  set  free,  and 
Gladstone,  that  gi-cat  and  good  man,  got  three  hun- 
ilred  tlionsand  dollars  for  his,  and  our  southern 
bi-ethren  are  just  as  good  as  Gladstone.  *  *  The 
South  is  looming  up,  and  she  will  eome  to  the  front 
in  a  few  yeara.  She  is  solid  and  always  will  be," 
etc.  Pension  the  soldiers  of  the  defunct  Southern 
Confederacy,  that  military  iisuritation  whidi  mar- 
8hale<l  its  millions  to  subvert  the  government  pur- 
chased for  U9  at  infinite  cost  by  our  revolutionary 
sires!  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God!  Forbid  it, 
heaven  !     Tlie  servants  of  the  devil  might  as  well 
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niuke  this  demand  of  the  judge  in  the  great  judg- 
ment day :  "  Reward  us  aa  well  aa  those  upon  the 
right  hand.  We  served  your  enemy,  the  devil. 
We  promoted  his  interest  with  fidelity,  but  heaven 
bus  triutiiph<.<d  over  us  and  we  i'ound  the  devil,  our 
lord,  a  biid  paymaster.  In  his  service  we  have  lost 
all.  We  staked  all  wo  po^spssed  upon  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  the  supernal  powers  have  triumphed  over 
the  infernal,  and  all  is  lost.  Do  tlioii  pay  us,  even 
as  thou  payest  thy  loyal  servants,  many  of  whom  at 
the  bidding  of  our  maHtcr,  the  devil,  we  put  to 
death,  and  we  would  have  destroyed  them  all  if  it  had 
been  [Hissiblc  for  us  to  compa-ss  their  destrtielion.  It 
is  true  we  have  never  repented  nor  confessed  that 
we  erred  in  choosing  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  in 
aiding  and  abetting  his  warfare  against  h«iven. 
But  wo  are  iu  a  sad  plight.  Do  thou  compensate  us 
for  tlie  lossc)  we  have  incurred  in  our  attempt  to 
subvert  Ihy  throne." 

Yes,  Bill  Arp,  yon  ought  to  be  paid.  You  fought 
against  the  govfrnnient  in  the  interest  of  human 
bondage.  You  strove  to  sever  the  Union  wmented 
with  the  blood  of  our  patriot  fathers.  In  mistaken 
elemoney  the  guvernmcnt  spared  the  lives  of  the 
whole  rebellious  horde,  who  strove  to  nizo  it  to  ita 
foundations.  Y^cs,  you  ought  to  have  been  paid  long 
ago,  and  if  you  had  received  your  just  deserts  you 
would  not  now  be  on  terra  firma  to  make  a  demand 
so  insolent,  and  with  such  brazen-faced  efFroutery. 

"  If  all  are  pardoncil,  and  pardoned  as  a  more  act 


of  clemency,  the  very  8iibstance  of  government  is 
inaJe  nugatory,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  ami,  I  fear,  with 
truth,  Treason  should  have  been  made  odious  by  the 
death  penalty  being  visited  upon  many  of  the  areli 
conspirators.  Now  tlicy  demand  the  reward  of  loy- 
iilty,  and  compensation  for  their  slaves.  Wonid 
Oladstoue  have  received  compensation  for  his  eman- 
<?-i|)aled  slaves  if  he  had  relielled  ajjninst  his  govern- 
ment and  inaugnrnted  a  civil  war  to  perpetnate 
slavery  ?  No.  When  overcome  lie  wouid  have  been 
blown  to  pieces  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  as  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  and  his  property 
would  have  been  confiscated,  iaeluding  his  slaves. 

If  the  penalty  due  to  treason  had  been  inflicted 
upon  many  of  the  ehief  conspirators  in  the  Sonth, 
the  survivors  would  have  a  more  salutary  respect  for- 
the  government  whose  mistaken  clemency  spares  their 
forfeited  lives.  Now  they  live  to  make  the  most  inso- 
lent demands.  Now  they  have  reached  the  sublime 
height  of  arrogance  and  presumption,  by  asking  for 
the  rewai-d  of  loyalty  and  the  same;  compensation  as 
that  nobly  earned  by  those  who  imiwriled  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  government  assailed  by  those  min- 
ions of  treason.     What  will  be  their  next  demand? 

Let  there  be  more  legislation  by  congress  in  the 
interests  of  the  loyal  majority  in  the  South.  At 
least  let  congress  emancipate  this  loyal  majority  from 
their  disabilities  ini)M;sed  by  the  disloyal  and  semi- 
loyal  elements  who  bear  rule  and  repress  all  opposi- 
tion to  their  pe<ailiar  modes  and  acts  against  the  true 
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principles  of  civil  liberty  and  human  riglits.  Ohl 
tliat  God  would  in  His  providence  hasten  tlie  tinwe 
when  Hotnc  irenicon  tuny  be  found,  aod  it  cau  be 
truly  said  of  our  tountry, 

"Loud  ortisppy  auioD,  where  the  East 
Smiles  01^  tlw  West  id  love,  ind  northern  anonrs 
Mi>1t  iu  tbe  Brdor  of  the  geuial  South. ' ' 
Wilkfg-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  My  4,  JSS8. 

Trre  SOUTIIEltN   LOYALISTS. 

Col.  Benj.  H.  Grierson,  of  the  6th  Illinois  cavalry 
with  his  regiment,  together  with  the  7th  111.  and  the 
2tl  Iowa,  by  order  of  Gen.  U.  S,  Grant,  made  hi» 
fiimous  mid  in  April,  1863,  from  LuGrange,  Teii- 
ri('.<isee,  through  Mi$sii«ippi  to  Baton  Kongo,  La. 
As  a  result  of  his  operation  Gen.  Grlerson  writes : 
"  The  strength  of  the  rebels  has  been  overestiumlwl. 
They  have  neither  the  arms  nor  the  resources  wc 
have  given  them  credit  for.  Passiug  through  their 
tiiuntry  I  found  thousands  of  goo<l  Union  men  who 
were  ready  and  anxious  to  rally  round  the  old  Hug 
whenever  it  was  possible.  I  could  have  brought 
away  a  thousand  with  me  who  were  anxioua  to  come 
— men  whom  I  found  fugitives  from  tlieir  homes, 
liid  in  ewampa  and  forols  where  thry  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  by  conscripting  officers  with  blootl- 
hounds." 

Pollard  says;  In  the  last  periods  of  the  war 
the  demoralization  of  the  Confederacy  was  iminfully 
apparent.     Bich  mid  powerful  citizens  managed  tu 
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escape  the  conscription — it  was  said  in  RicbmoDd 
tliat  it  was  easier  for  a  caiiiel  to  go  tlirougli  the  eye 
of  a  needle  tlian  for  a  ricli  man  to  enter  Cump  Lee. 
But  tlie  rigor  of  tlie  law  did  not  spare  the  poor  and 
helpless,  and  the  complaint  was  ninJe  io  tbe  Confed- 
erate Congress  that  even  destitute  cripples  had  been 
taken  from  tlieir  homes  and  confined  in  the  con8cn|)- 
tion  cami)s  without  reference  to  physical  disability 
so  conspicuous  and  pitiful.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
see  at  the  railroad  stations  long  lines  of  squalid  men 
with  srrapa  of  blankets  in  their  hands,  or  small  pine 
boxes  of  provisions,  or  whatever  else  they  might 
snatch  in  their  hurried  departure  from  their  homes, 
whence  they  had  been  taken  almost  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice  and  ticketed  for  tlie  various  camps  of 
instruction  in  the  Confederacy.  In  armies  thus  re- 
cruited desertions  were  the  events  of  every  day. 
The  conscript,  constantly  on  short  rations,  sometimes 
without  a  scrap  of  meat,  and  frequently  in  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  absolute  starvation,  hearing  con- 
stantly of  destitution  at  home,  and  being  distressed 
with  the  Bufferings  of  his  family,  was  constantly  de- 
vising plans  of  esra[)e  that  ho  might  go  to  their  relief- 
It  was  c,--timated  in  1SG4  that  the  eouieription  would 
put  moiB  tluui  400,000  men  in  the  field.  Scarcely 
one-fourth  of  this  number  were  found  under  arms 
when  the  close  of  the  war  tore  the  veil  from  the  thin 
lines  of  Confeilerate  defence.  Thousands  of  Coiifed- 
era'e  soldiers  Mere  sent  by  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment to  engage  with  packs  of  blood-hounds  in  the 
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limit  for  desertera  and  conscripts,  wlio,  when  caught^ 
would  desert  again  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity, 
Thua  the  army  wiia  depleted.  The  great  niajorily 
of  these  conscripts  and  deserters  wero  Unionists. 
They  hated  tlie  Confederate  cause  with  a  perfect 
hatred.  Pollard  writes  in  his  history:  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  sufieriugs,  pcrsecutiou.s,  humiliations, 
and  spoliations  inflicted  ujxta  Union  men  in  the 
South,  but  when  the  period  arrives  for  a  dispassion- 
ate examination  of  the  real  facta,  the  reader  of  his- 
tory will  be  amazed  at  the  moderation  of  the  southern 
people,  more  eHjKcially  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment 'toward  a  class  of  persons  capable  of  so  much 
miK^hief  in  a  sueiety  threatened  by  imminent  and 
fearful  peril  from  within  and  without.  He  elates  as 
aa  olTset  that  a  system  of  terror  was  established  in 
the  North,  where  public  sentiment  was  unanimous  as 
against  the  South;  opinions  only  diiferingas  to  the 
bc^tt  means  of  reiludug  the  distant  tebcllion.  This 
system  of  («'rror  he  asserts  could  only  be  warranted 
in  the  South.  The  following  letter  is  a  ejiecimcii  of 
the  truculent  baircd  of  the  soutlieru  secessionist  to- 
ward the  Unionist: 

Abisgdon,  Va.,  Oot.  2,  1861. 
My  Dear  Wife: 

I  have  Icfl  you  and  our  children  in  the  laud  of 
tlie  dijspot,  but  Gi^  grant  that  I  may  soon  ba  able 
to  make  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky  feel  the  edge 
of  my  knife.  From  this  d.-iy  I  hold  every  Union 
iraifur  as  my  enemy,  and  from  hira  I  scorn  to  re- 
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ceive  quarter,  and  to  him  I  will  never  grant  any, 
(or  tUey  nre  c-owarda  and  villains  enough.  Brother 
Henry  and  I  arrival  Iiere  withont  liindrauoc.  I 
have  had  chilla  all  Hie  way,  but  I  ho|ie  to  live  to 
kill  forty  Yankees  for  every  chill  I  have  ever  had. 
I  U'arn  ttiut  Hardee  is  still  in  the  Arkansas  lines, 
jiiactivo,  and  if  this  proves  true  I  will  tender  my 
retiignatioa  and  go  immediately  to  Kentueky.  X 
hope  that  I  will  do  my  duty  as  a  rebel  and  a  free 
man.  Since  I  liate  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky,  I 
hope  to  k'gin  the  work  of  murder  .in  earnest,  and  it 
I  ever  8[>are  one  oi'  them,  may  hell  be  my  portion. 
I  want  to  see  Union  blood  deep  enough  to  swim  my 
horse  in. 

Your  husband, 

JaM1';S  BLACKBUfiN.' 

(Brother  of  Gov.  Blackburn.) 
The  white  Unionists  Buffered  tlie  loss  of  all  things, 
and  for  them  there  is  no  redress.  The  Government 
will  not  pay  for  their  property  destroyed  orconfis- 
cateil  by  the  rebels,  nor  will  they  gnuit  them  a  pen- 
sion (ijr  loss  of  health  caused  by  their  i  oca  ra;  rat  ion 
in  robel  prisons,  and  although' many  have  lost  their 
lives  at  rcl>el  hands,  their  families  receive  no  pen- 
sion. They  do  not  complain  of  this  neglect,  but  the 
survivors  rejoice  in  the  subversion  of  rebellion,  and 
feel  tbomeelves  more  than  compensated  fur  all  their 
losses  by  its  overthrow.  lu  one  eettlemetit  in  North 
Carolina  there  lived  a  large  number  of  unconditional 
Union  men.     Twelve  of  these  men  were  forced  into 
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the  army  by  tlie  conscripting  offiwrs.  Muskets  were 
given  tberu,  but  every  man  of  tbeui  refused  to  toucli 
the  weapons.  Every  conceivable  insult  and  outrage 
Welti  bcaped  upon  tlieni.  They  were  starved,  tietl  up 
and  whipped;  still  tliey  reniaiaed  firm  to  their  con- 
scientious convictions.  Finally  the  niui<ket«  were 
strapped  to  tlicir  bodies.  One  of  these  men  was  ^- 
gled  out  as  especially  obnoxious,  and  whipped  un- 
mercifully. Tlie  officer  in  chaise  was  lawless  and 
brutal,  and  on  one  occasion  ordered  him  to  bo  shot 
as  an  example  to  others.  He  called  out  a  file  of  men 
to  shoot  him.  Wiiile  bis  executioners  were  drawn 
up  before  him,  standing  within  t^ve]ve  feet  of  their 
victim,  the  latter,  raiding  his  eyes  to  lieaven  and  ele- 
vating bis  hands,  criwl  out  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Father, 
foi^ve  tlieui,  they  know  not  what  they  do."  lu- 
Blanlly  came  the  order  to  fire.  But  instead  of  obey- 
ing it  the  men  dropjxd  their  miif-kels  and  refused, 
declariug  that  they  could  not  kill  such  a  man.  This 
refusal  so  enraged  the  ofiicer  that  he  knocked  the 
victim  down  and  then  strove  repeatedly  to  trample 
him  to  death  under  his  horse's  ieet.  But  the  auimol 
persistently  refused  to  step  over  bis  prostnite  body. 
In  the  end  they  were  miirched  with  the  relx'l  anny 
to  Gettysburg.  In  that  buttle  they  remainctl  entirely 
passive,  fired  no  shot,  and  trnstetl  iu  God  for  pres- 
ervation. Very  early  iu  the  action  the  officer  re- 
ferred to  was  kilk-d.  These  men,  all  unhurt,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  sent  lo  Fort  Delaware.  Hciv, 
by  accident,  it  became  known  in  Philadelphia  that 
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a  DL-mber  of  Friends  were  among  the  captured,  and 
two  members  of  the  society  went  down  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances,  but  they  were  refusal  permis- 
eion  to  see  them.  They  went  immediat<.'ly  to  Wash- 
ington, and  tliere  obtained  an  order  for  their  dis- 
chai^,  conditioned  upon  their  taking  an  aSirnmtion 
of  their  ailf^iance.  This  opened  their  prison  door. 
The  affirmation  made,  these  martyrs  for  conscienre's 
sake  were  released,  and  coming  to  Ph!ladelp)iia  were 
cared  for  by 'the  Friends  of  that  liospitabic  city. 

In  a  memorial  addressed  to  President  Lincoln  by 
Union  officei-s  who  were  prisoners,  occurs  this  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Anderson- 
ville:  "They  are  fast  losing  hope  and  becoming  ut- 
terly reckles.9  of  life.  Numbers,  crazed  by  their 
Buflerings,  wander  about  in  a  state  of  idiocy.  Others 
deliberately  cross  the  dead  lino  and  artt  remorselessly 
shot  down." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  official  report 
by  Col.  D.  T.  Chandler,  formerly  an  inspector  gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  service,  addressed  to  Col. 
Ciiilton,  at  Bichmond,  Va.,  under  date  of  Aug,  5, 
1864 : 

"  My  duty,  requires  me  respectfully  to  recommend 
a  change  in  the  officer  in  command  of  the  post.  Brig- 
adier General  J.  H,  Winder'  and  the  substitution  in 
his  place  of  some  one  who  unites  both  energy  and 
good  judgment  with  some  feelings  of  humanity  and  ■ 
consideration  for  tlie  welfare  and  comfort  (so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  their  safe  keeping)  of  the  vast  nam- 
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ber  of  uufortuiiates  placed  under  his  control;  some 
one  wlio  at  least  does  not  advocate,  deliberately  and 
in  cold  blood,  tlie  pi-opriety  of  leaving  them  iu  their 
present  L-oiidilion  until  their  number  has  been  suffi- 
ciently reduced  by  death  to  make  the  present  ar- 
rangeracnl»  suffice  for  their  accommodation,  who  will 
not  oousider  it  a  matter  of  seif-laudation,  boosting 
tliat  he  has  never  been  inside  ihe  stockade — a  place 
of  horrors  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  whidi 
is  a  disgrace  to  civilization — the  condition  of  which 
he  miglit,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  energy  and  judg- 
ment, even  with  the  limited  means  at  his  command, 
have  considerably  improved." 

The  Coutederate  authorities  at  Richmond  were  thui 
officially  notified  of  these  atrocities,  and  yet  took  no 
action.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  tliey 
fully  approved  the  measures  adopted  by  the  com- 
manding officers  at  Andersonville,  and  ako  at  Belle 
Isle,  which  was  so  immediately  under  tlieir  eyes 
that  ignorance  could  not  possibly  be  pleadetl. 

In  the  southern  prison  pens  where  our  soldiers  and 
Unionists  were  incarcerated,  diarrhcea  ground  out 
(heir  bowels,  scurvy  cut  off  their  extremities,  i-heuma- 
tism  rocked  their  bones,  the  sun  parched  their  skin, 
the  nights  chilled  their  blood,  the  storms  beat  upon 
them  until  their  garments  looked  like  tlie  clothing  of 
a  scarecrow,  and  the  silent  f(ost  stole  upon  many  a 
one  and  held  his  eyes  closed  so  tightly  that  the  morn- 
ing sun  could  not  warm  to  life. 

John  Beman,  a  watchman  employed  on  a  southern 
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steamboat,  ivlio  had  a  family  in  Boston,  Iilass.,  was 
arrested  by  a  vigilance  committee  for  the.ejtpressioii 
of  oitinions  loyul  to  the  UiiitcJ  States  government. 
The  committt'e  proposed  to  foi^ivc  him  if  he  took  aii 
oath  to  Biipport  tlie  southorn  states.  He  indignantly 
repelled  the  proposition  and  said  that  he  would  die 
first,  when  they  immediately  hanged  him. 

The  congressional  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  report  that  Major  Bradford,  who  wob  captain  at 
Fort  Pillow,  while  being  conveyed  from  Brownsville 
to  Jackson  was  taken  by  fivevebela,  one  an  officer, 
led  about  fifty  yards  from  the  line  of  march  and  de- 
liberately murdered,  in  view  of  all  those  assembled. 
He  fell  inst-jntly,  pierced  by  three  musket  balls,  e\-en 
while  a.sking  that  hi^  life  might  be  spared,  as  be  had 
fought  them  manfully  and  deserved  a  better  fate. 
The  motive  assigned  for  the  murder  of  Major  Brad- 
ford waa  the  fact  that,  although  a  native  of  the  South, 
he  remained  loyal  to  his  government.  Major  Brad- 
ford had  witnessed  the  murder  in  cold  blowl  of  three 
hundred  of  his  fellow-prisoners  after  their  surrender 
at  Fort  Pillow. 

Gen.  AVni.  T.  Sherman  to  the  mayor  of  Atlaiita: 
"I  myself  have  seen,  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tenn- 
essee, and  Mississippi,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
women  and  children  fleeing  from  your  armies  and 
des|»radoes,  hungry  and  with  bleeding  feet.  Now 
tliat  war  comes  home  to  you  you  feel  very  differently. 
Vou  deprecate  its  horrors,  but  did  not  feel  them  when 
vou  sent  car  loads  of  soldiers  and  ammunition  and 
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motildi-d  shelf  and  shot  to  carry  war  iuto  Kpntiicky 
and  Teimesscu  and  Mississippi,  to  desolate  tlic  honii'S 
of  Immlreda  of  tliousamis  of  good  loyal  people,  who 
only  ask  to  live  in  peaieat  thorrold  homeland  nnder 
the  government  of  their  iuheritaneo." 

Captain  PhilIipa,wbo«iptuaxl  Florenfe,  Alahatua, 
says,  in  his  official  report:  "We  have  met  tlir 
most  gratifying  proofs  of  loyalty  everywhere,  aeronp 
the  Tennessee,  and  in  North  Mississippi  and  North 
Alabama,  where  we  visitetl.  Most  affecting  inBtaneee 
greeted  ns  hourly.  Men,  women,  and  children 
gathered  in  crowds,  shouted  their  welcome,  and 
hailed  their  national  flag  with  an  enthusiasm  theiv 
was  no  mistaking.  It  was  genuine  and  heart-felt. 
They  have  exjK'riew'ed,  as  they  related,  every  possi- 
ble form  of  persecution.  Tears  flowe<I  down  the 
ehecks  of  the  men  as  well  as  of  tlie  women." 

A  British  officer.  Lieutenant  Col.  Fi-emantle,  of 
the  Cold  Stream  Guards,  who  made  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion during  tbe  war,  eaya :  "  1  met  Capt. ,  ot 

Pufifs  Cavalry.  The  captain  was  rather  a  boaster. 
Some  Unionists  bad  crossed  the  river  to  Matamoras, 
Mexico.  Thi.s  captain  had  made  a  raid  wrosa  the 
river  and  had  carrietl  off  some  of  these '  renegadoes,' 
one  of  whom,  Montgomery,  he  had  leil  on  the  road 
to  Brownsville,  General  Bee,  a  brother  of  General 
Bee  who  was  killed  at  Mana&sas,  told  me  that  tlie 
Montgomery  affair  was  against  tits  sanction  aitd  he 
was  sorry  for  it.  He  said  that  Davis,  another  renc- 
gado,  would  also  have  been  pnt  to  death  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  intercession  of  hia  wife.  Gen.  Bee  had 
restored  Davis  to  the  Mexicans.  Half  an  hour  after 
we  left  Gen.  Bee  ve  came  to  the  spot  where  Mont- 
gomery had  been '  Icff,'  and  sure  enough,  about  two 
hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  roaJ,  we  found  him. 
He  had  been  slightly  buried,  but  his  head  and  arms 
were  above  the  ground,  his  anus  tied  togctlier,  the 
roiM  still  round  hi3  necli,  but  part  of  it  still  dangling 
from  a  small  mosquite  tree.  Dogs  or  wolves  had 
probably  scraped  the  earth  from  the  body,  and  there 
was  no  flesh  on  t!ie  bones,  I  obtained  this,  my  first 
observation  of  lynch  law,  within  three  hours  after 
landing  in  America,  About  three  miles  beyond  this 
we  came  to  Col.  Duff's  encampment.  He  is  a  fine 
looliiug,  handsome  Scotchman.  He  received  me  with 
much  hospitality.  Col.  Duff  confes,scd  that  the 
Montgomery  affair  was  all  wrong,  but  he  added  that 

Ilia  boys  vtcnnt  well.   I  was  presented  to ,  rather 

a  sinister- looking  party,  wilh  long  yellow  hair  down 
to  his  shoulders.  This  is  the  man  who  hanged 
Montgomery.  We  were  treated  by  all  tlie  officers 
with  much  consideration.  Col.  Luekctt  gave  me  a 
leller  to  Gcn.  Van  Dom,  whom  they  consider  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  cavalry  soldier.  They  eaid  from 
time  immemorial  the  Yankees  had  been  despised  by 
the  Southernera  as  a  race  inferior  to  themselves  in 
courage  and  in  honorable  sentiment.'^.  Duff's  regi- 
ment ia  called  the  Parti.san  Rangers,  They  arc 
armed  with  carbines  and  six-shooters,  I  saw  them 
come  in  from  a  scouting  expedition  against  the  In- 


dians,  300  miles  off.  They  told  nie  thnt  tlicv  ^vcTe  in 
the  habit  of  scalping  an  ludian  vilion  tlicy  caught 
him,  and  tliat  tlicy  never  spared  one,  bctause  the  only 
good  Jiidiiiii  was  a  deud  Indian.  This  regimonthad 
been  emjiloycd  in  quelling  a  coimtcr-revolulion  of 
Unionists  in  Texas.  Nothing  conld  exceed  the  ran- 
cor with  which  they  sjHike  of  these  rencgadues,  ns 
they  callal  thorn.  When  I  suggested  to  some  of  the 
Texans  that  tiicy  might  as  well  bnry  the  body  of 
Montgomery  a  little  better,  they  did  not  at  all  agree 
with  me,  but  said  it  ought  not  to  have  been  burietl  at 
all,  but  left  hanging  as  a  warning  to  oihcrs,  Col. 
Duff  comes  from  Perth.  lie  was  one  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  secession  of  Texas.  He  said  his 
brother  was  a  banker  at  Dunkeld.    At  the  consulate, 

,  a  Texas  Unionist,  eonfidoil  his  sentiments  to 

me.  On  the  next  evening  he  t^me  to  me  and  said 
he  hoped  I  would  not  compromise  his  safely  by  re- 
vealing to  any  one  the  sentiments  he  expressed  the 
day  before. 

"I  attended  the  evening  parade  and  saw  Gen.  Bee, 

Cols.   Luekett,    Buchel,   Duff,   and   .      Th.> 

latter,  who  hanged  Montgomery,  improves  upon 
acquaintance. 

"Gen.  Bee  took  me  for  a  drive  in  his  ambulance, 
nndintrodnccd  me  to  Major  Ijc<m  Smith,  who  captured 
the  Harriet  Lane.  Afterthe  Harriet  Lane  had  been 
eaptnrcd  she  was  fired  into  by  the  other  ships,  and 
Atajor  Smith  told  me  that  his  blood  being  up  he  sent 
tlie  ex-master  of  the  Harriet  Lane  to  Commodore 
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K«nBliaw,  with  a  messnge  that,  unless  the  firing  was 
stopped,  he  would  MiaMooe  the  captured  crow.  Aftoi 
hearing  this,  Commodore  Rcnshaw  blew  up  his  ship 
with  himself  in  her.  I  met  Gen.  Bwikhead  Magru- 
der.  He  speaks  of  the  Puritans  with  intcuse  disgust, 
and  of  the  first  importation  uf  them  as  '  tliat  pesttferoua 
crew  of  the  May  Fhirrr.'  *  *  *  Mr.Sargentand 
thejudge  finished  the  gin,  and  the  former  being  rather 
drnuk  entertained  us  with  a  detailed  description  of  his 
treatment  of  a  refractory  negro  girl,  which,  by  his 
own  aceount  mnat  have  been  very  severe.  The  dis- 
tance from  BrowusvlI!e  to  San  Antonio  is  330  miles. 
San  Antonio  ia  prettily  sitnated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  t!ie  largest  iilace  in  Texas, 
except  Galveston.  The  houses  are  well  built  of 
stone,  geoeraliy  one  or  two  stories  high.  All  have 
verandas  ia  front.  In  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Antonio  one-third  of  the  population  is  German,  and 
many  of  them  by  no  means  loyal  to  the  Confederate 
cause.  They  resisted  by  force  of  arms,  but  were  set- 
tled by  Duff's  regiment.     I  lieard  a  dispute  between 

and  a.  German  militia  general.     The  latter 

spoke  strongly  in  disapproval  of '  eccrct  or  night  It/nch' 
ing.'  lu  spite  of  their  hanging,  shooting,  etc.,  there 
is  much  to  like  in  the  Boulheru  chivalrj'. 
,  "An  alile-bodied  male  negro  in  Texas  brings  $2,- 
5M,  while  a  well  skilled  seamstress  is  worth  J3,r)00. 
In  the  cars  I  was  introduced  to  General  Samuel 
Houston,  the  founder  of  Texan  independence.     He 
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told  me  lie  was  born  in  Virginia  seventy  years  ago 
that  he  was  Uuited  States  Bctiatur  at  thirty,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  at  thirty -six.  lie  enjignital  into 
Texas  in  1832  ;  headed  the  revolt  of  Texas,  and  de- 
feated the  Mexieanij  at  Sun  Jacinto  in  If^ZG.  Ho 
then  became  President  of  the  Ecjinblic  of  Texas, 
which  ho  annexed  to  tlie  United  States  in  1815.  As 
governor  of  the  state  in  ISGO,  he  had  opposed  the 
secession  movement  nnd  was  dcjioacd.  He  is  evi- 
dently a  remarkable  and  clever  man,  and  much  dis- 
appointed nt  havicg  to  subside  from  his  former 
grandeur.  I  was  introduced  to  Col.  Chubb,  who 
served  as  coxswain  to  the  United  Stales  ehip  Java. 
He  was  guilty  of  hiring  a  colored  crew  at  Boston  and 
then  coolly  gelling  them  at  Galveston,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Major ,  a  brother-in-law  to  the  man 

who  had  haJigerl  the  Unionist,  Montgomery.  He 
spoke  with  sonic  pride  of  the  exploit  of  Lis  relative. 
Aq  indignant  drayman  earns  to  complain  of  a  mili- 
tary outrage.  A  Beminilrunken  Texan,  of  Pyron'a 
i-egiraent,  had  ordered  him  to  halt;  the  latter  dc'lin- 
iug  to  do  so,  tlie  Texan  fired  five  shots  at  him  from 
his  six  shooter.  Capt,  Foster  waid  that  the  regiment 
would  probably  hang  tlie  soldier  for  being  such  s 
(iMgi'acefiillj/  bad  shot. 

"We  breakfasted  a  Iluntsville.  Tho  Federal 
officers  captured  in  the  Harriot  Lane  are  confined 
here  in  the  penitentiary,  and  are  not  treatcil  us  pris- 
oners of  war.  This  seems  to  be  the  system  now  with 
regard  to  officers,  since  the  enlistment  of  negrofs  by 
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northerners.  My  fellow-travelers  of  all  classes  are 
much  given  to  talk  about  their  '  peculiar  institution.' 
They  do  not  attemitt  to  deny  that  there  are  many 
instances  of  cruelty,  and  ail  seem  to  be  perfectly 
aware  that  slavery,  which  they  did  not  invent  but 
which  they  inherited  from  us  (English),  is  and  always 
will  be  the  great  bar  to  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized 
world,  I  have  heard  these  words  used  over  and  over 
again. 

"I  started  again  by  stage  for  Monroe,  La.  My 
companions  were  a  Mississippi  planter,  a  mad  dentist 
from  New  Orleans  (called  by  courtesy  doctor),  an 
old  man  from  Matagorda,  buying  slaves  cheap  in 
Louisiana,  a  wounded  oflacer,  and  a  soldier.  The 
soldier  was  a  very  intelligent  Missourian,  who  told 
me  (as  others  have)  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  both  be  and  his  family  were  strong  Union- 
ists, but  the  Lincolnites  by  using  coercion  had  forced 
them  to  take  one  side  or  the  other  and  now  there 
were  no  more  bitter  secessionists.  This  soldier  (Mr. 
Douglas)  was  on  his  way  to  join  Bragg's  army.  A 
Confederate  soldier  when  wounded  is  not  given  his 
discharge,  but  is  employed  at  such  work  aa  he 
is  compelent  to  perform.  Mr.  Douglas  is  quite 
lame,  but  will  be  employed  at  mounted  duties  or  at 
writing. 

"  At  a  charming  little  town  called  Minden,  I  met 
an  Englishman,  who  deplored  to  me  that  he  had 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  naturalize  himself,  as  he  was 
in  hourly  dread  of  conscription.     Nearly  every  man 
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ID  this  part  of  the  country  has  a  military  title.  Re- 
marking upon  the  prevalence  of  military  titles,  Gen. 
Johnson  said, '  You  must  be  astonished  to  find  how 
fond  we  are  of  titles,  though  we  are  all  republicans, 
and  as  we  can't  get  any  other  sort,  we  all  take  military 
ones.'  I  find  the  soldiers  sober  from  necessity,  as 
there  is  literally  no  liquor  to  be  got.  There  is  great 
indisposition  upon  Uie  part  of  the  Confederates  to 
take  prisoners,  particularly  among  these  wild  Mia- 
sissippians.  One  of  Henderson's  scouts  apologized 
for  bringing  lu  a  Yankee  prisoner  by  saying  that  he 
surrendered  so  quick  he  couldn't  kill  him.  Gen. 
Johnston  told  me  this  evening  that  he  had  been 
wounded  ten  times.  He  wa-s  the  senior  officer  of  the 
old  army  who  joined  the  Confederates,  and  he  com- 
manded the  Virgiuia  ai-my  till  he  was  severely 
wounded  at  Seven  Pines,  called  Fair  Oaks,  by  the 
Federals.  News  arrived  this  evening  of  the  hanging 
of  a  negro  regiment  with  forty  Yankee  officers.  I 
attended  a  review  by  Gen.  Hardee.  After  tlie  i-e- 
view  the  troops  were  harangued  by  Bishop  Elliott, 
in  an  excellent  address,  partly  religions,  partly  itatri- 
otic.  Col.  Richmond  gave  me  the  particulars  of 
Gen.  VatiDorn'a  death.  He  had  ravished  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Peters,  and  was  shot  by  the  aggrieved  hus- 
band." 

Tliis,  from  a  southern  newspaper  indicates  the 
temper  of  the  times  in  1861  ;  "  We  unhesitatingly 
say  that  tlie  cause  of  justice  and  the  cause  of  human- 
ity itself  demands  tliat  tJie  black  flag  shall  be  unfurled 
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on  every  fiekl — tliat  oxtermi nation  and  dealh  shall 
be  proelaiDied  against  tliG  hollisli  miscreauts  who  per- 
sist in  polluting  our  soil  with  their  crimes.  We  will 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  we  will  arrest  the  horrors 
of  war,  by  terrific  slaughter  of  the  foe,  by  exaiuplea 
of  overwhelming  and  unsparing  vengeance.  When 
Oliver  Cromwell  massacred  the  garrison  of  Drogheda, 
Eufferiiig  not  a  man  to  escape,  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  his  object  was  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close, 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  that  it  was,  there- 
fore, a  merciful  act  on  his  part.  The  South  cannot 
afford  longer  to  trifle.  She  must  strike  the  most 
fearful  blows — the  war  cry  of  extermination  must 
be  raised," 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Covrie,-  published  this 
news  item  ; 

"  We  learn  that  a  squad  of  twelve  men  were  sent 
to  Franklin  yesterday  to  ari-est  some  Lincolnltes. 
They  had  collected  to  the  number  of  fillcen  at  the 
house  of  one  of  their  number,  one  Bell,  and  defying 
the  party,  fired  at  them,  killing  one  man  by  the 
name  of  Lee,  and  wounding  one  or  two  more.  Our 
men  theu  charged  the  house  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  all 
the  men  in  it,  it  is  believed,  but  two,  who  escaped, 
perished  in  the  conflagration." 

Tlie  act  of  the  Confederate  congress  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  was  couched  in  the  uenal 
terms,  but  contained  a  provision  for  dealing  with  the 
negroes  found  on  board  the  captured  vessels,  which 
ia   somewhat  amusing.     "  If   the   vessel  is  cleared 
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from  any  port  in  tlie  United  States,  the  president 
sball  cumoiunicate  witli  any  governor  of  that  state, 
and  shall  offer  to  deliver  such  negroes  to  the  said 
atate  on  receiving  a  guarantee  that  the  said  negroes 
sliall  enjoy  the  riglits  and  privileges  of  freemen  id 
such  stal#,  or  in  any  other  state  of  the  United  Slutes, 
or  that  they  shall  he  transjJort«(l  to  Africa  and  there 
be  set  at  Hlterty,  without  expense  to  the  government." 
The  notion  oi'  the  Confederate  slates  bargaining  with 
Massachusetts  or  Ohio  that  a  u^ro  shall  have  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  freeman  might  imply  a 
doubt  as  to  tlie  sincerity  of  tlieir  professions  in  be- 
half ^f  the  negro.  In  default  of  the  foreiga  state 
accepting  this  offer,  the  president  was  empowered  to 
receive  any  propositions  made  for  the  transportation 
of  the  negroes  to  Africa  by  private  persons  ;  should 
no  such  philanthropist  offer  himself,  the  president 
shall  cause  the  said  n^roes  to  be  sold  at  public  autv 
tion  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is  a  sad  declension 
from  the  lofty  morality  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
clause.  This  act  was  passed  with  entire  unanimity 
by  the  Confederate  congress. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war  the  Confederate  congress 
called  upon  the  negro  for  help,oficring  him  his  free- 
dom and  a  quarter  section  of  government  laud  for 
his  services  as  a  soldier.  But  the  ofTer  came  too  late, 
the  rebellion  soon  after  collapsed.  The  South,  before 
tliis,  professed  to  ri^ard  freedom  as  a  curse  to  tlie 
n^ro  and  slavery  as  a  blessing.  O  I  consistent, 
thou  art  a  jewel. 
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The  eoutliern  loaders  had  been  preparing  for  years 
to  destroy  the  Union.  Mr.  KciU,  of  South  Caro- 
hna,  in  the  convention  which  met  to  carry  the  state 
out  of  the  Union,  said:  "I  have  been  en^gcd  in 
tliia  movement  ever  since  I  entered  2*ol't-cal  life." 
Mr.  Injlis  said,  "  Most  of  na  have  had  this  subJMt 
under  consideration  for  twenty  years."  Jfr.  Rhctt 
said,  "  It  is  nothing  produced  hy  Sir.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion or  the  Don-cxccutlon  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
^  ia  a  matter  tliat  has  been  gathering  head  fortbirty 
years." 

Preamble  to  the  Florida  ordinance  of  secession  : 

Witcr.EAS,  All  hope  of  preserving  the  Hnion 
npon  terms  consistent  with  the  safety  and  honor  of 
the  slave-holding  states  haslxjcn  finally  dissipated  by 
tlie  recent  indications  of  the  strength  of  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  free  stales.  This  conipcla 
Florida  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  to  l>ccome  a 
sovereign  and  indeiicndont  nation,  and  that  all  ordi- 
nances heretofore  adopted,  in  so  far  as  they  create  or 
recognize  the  confederacy  of  statca  called  the  United 
States  of  America  are  rescinded. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  said:  "The  question  is,  are 
wo  to  maintain  the  country  of  our  fathers  or  allow  it 
to  Iw  stricken  down  by  those  who,  when  tlioy  can  no 
longer  govern,  threaten  to  destroy?  What  cause, 
what  excuse  do  disunionisls  give  us  for  breaking  up 
the  best  government  on  which  the  sun  of  heaven  ever 
shed  its  rays  ?  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
of   the  presidential  election.     Did   they  never   get 


beat«n  lieibre?  Are  we  to  resort  to  the  sword 
nlicn  we  get  defeated  at  the  ballot-box ?  I  anilcr- 
stand  it  thnt  the  voice  of  the  people  expressed  in  the 
mode  appointi'd  by  the  cORBtitution  miist  comriajul 
the  obcdiciu*  of  every  citizen.  They  assume,  ou  the 
elcctiiia  oi'  a  portioular  candidntn,  that  their  rights 
orcjiut  safe  in  the  Union.  Wliht  evidence  do  they 
present  of  this?  I  defy  any  man  to  show  any  act 
Uiwn  which  it  is  Ijased.  What  act  ivaa  omitted  to  be 
done  ?  I  appeal  to  these  assembled  thousands,  that 
so  far  aa  the  eonstitiitional  rights  of  slave-holders 
are  conocrnal,  nothing  has  been  done  and  nothing 
omittod,  of  which  they  can  complain,  Tiicre  has 
never  been  a  time  from  the  day  that  Washington  was 
inaugurated  first  president  of  the  Unitetl  States,  when 
the  rights  of  the  southern  states  stood  firnier  under 
the  laws  of  the  land  than  they  do  now  ;  thci-o  never 
was  a  time  when  they  had  not  as  good  cause  for  dis- 
union as  they  have  to-duy.  What  good  cause  have 
they  now  that  has  not  existed  under  every  adminis- 
tration. If  they  say  the  territorial  question — now, 
for  the  first  time, there  is  no  actof  congress  prohibit- 
ing slavery  anywhere.  ]f  it  be  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  the  only  complaints  that  I  have  heard  have 
been  of  the  too  vigorous  and  too  faithful  fulfillment 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Then  what  reason  have 
they?  The  slavery  question  is  a  mere  excuse.  The 
election  of  Lincoln  is  a  mere  pretext.  Tlie  present 
secession  movement  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  con- 
spiracy forme<.l  more  than  a  year  since,  formed  by 
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the  leaders  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  more  than 
twelve  months  ago.  But  this  is  no  time  for  the 
detail  of  causes.  The  conspiracy  is  now  known. 
Armies  have  l>een  raised,  war  is  levied  to  accomplish 
it.  There  arc  only  two  sides  to  this  question.  Every 
man  must  be  for  the  Union  or  against  it.  Ther«can 
be  no  more  neutrtile  in  this  war,  only  jxiiriott  or 

"Thank  God,  Illinois  is  not  divided  upon  the 
question.  1  know  they  expected  to  present  a  united 
South  against  a  divided  North.  They  hoped  that  in 
the  northern  states  party  questions  would  bring  dvii 
war  between  democrats  and  republicans,  when  the 
South  would  step  in  with  her  cohorts,  aid  one  party 
to  conquer  the  other,  and  then  make  easy  prey  of  the 
victors.  Their  scheme  was  carnage  and  civil  war  in 
the  Noitli.  There  ia  but  one  way  to  defeat  this.  In 
lUinoiti  it  is  being  so  defeated  by  closing  up  the 
ranks.  1  express  it  as  my  conviction  before  God 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  rally 
around  the  flag  of  his  country." 

Gen.  Grant  says:  "In  the  South  no  oppoaitiOD 
was  allowed  to  the  government  which  had  been  set 
up.    The  Union  sentiment  was  thoroughly  subdued." 

In  Kentucky  Valley,  Ala.,  ten  Unionists  were 
arrested  at  their  homes,  taken  to  a  Primitive  Baptist 
church  and  tried  bv  thevigilantes,and  condemned  as 
aubmissionists  and  as  traitors  to  the  Son tliern  Confed- 
eracy, and  immediately  shot.  Their  names  were:  G. 
\V.  Castleman,  Eli  I'aul  Manning,  Geo.  Pentecost, 


Emory  Paden,  Rodman  Tankersley,  Sydney  Smitli, 
John  Bunyan,  Veroer  Kaiser  Koight,  Clay  Bonar, 
and  David  Crockett,  Jr. 

Like  the  ferocious  tiger  when  he  tastes  blood, 
they  started  to  arrest  Louis  Saterthwaite,  a  noted 
Unionist.  Upon  reaching  hie  cabin  they  found  it 
bau'icaded.  They  ordered  Saterthwaite  to  o\)cn  tlie 
door.  He  refused.  Going  to  the  woods  tliey  pro- 
cured a  large  log  to  be  used  as  a  batteriug-i-am  to 
break  down  the  door.  As  they  came  within  range  a 
well  directed  volley  from  the  cabin  leveletl  ten  of 
these  roiscreanta  in  the  dust.  This  unexpected  de- 
fense caused  the  assailants  to  drop  their  battering-ram 
aud  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  au  adjoining  forest.  Four 
of  their  uumber  were  killed  outright:  Joe.  Hines, 
Siuu  Kendall,  Bill  Gaddy,  and  Josh  Blue.  The 
others  managed  to  crawl  into  the  woods,  but  Jo 
Bard  well,  through  wliose  head  a  buckshot  had  passed, 
died  the  next  day.  Saterthwaite  had  with  him  five 
friends,  staunch  Unionists,  who  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Their  names  were  Mid- 
dlcton  Walker,  John  Franklin,  AIoiizo  Winston, 
Morris  JeS'erson,  aud  Pelham  Shelby.  U[»oq  the 
retreat  of  their  enemies  they  held  a  council  of  war 
and  decided  that  as  soon  as  the  twilight  deejiened  into 
night  tliey  would  make  their  escape,  and  abandoning 
their  homes  and  ^milies  for  a  time,  would  follow  the 
polar  efor  till  they  reached  some  Union  outpost. 
They  well  knew  that  the  discomfited  vigilantes 
would  soon  return  with  lai^  i-einforcements,  and 
23 
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they  bad  no  hope  that  mercy  would  be  shown  them 
by  these  iufurlate  demons  incarnate.  Two  days 
elapsed  before  tbe  vigilantes  returned.  They  cante 
five  hundred  strong,  led  by  Aaron  Bloch,  a  virulent 
seceasionifit,  but  sucb  was  their  dread  tliat  they  did 
not  dare  leave  the  woods.  At  length,  the  cannon 
whicb  tliey  had  sent  for  arrived,  and  they,  with  this 
engine  of  war,  demolished  thecubin  without  demand- 
ing a  surrender.  But  the  birds  bad  flown  and  were 
far  on  their  way  toward  tbe  Federal  lines.  A  large 
company  for  pursuit  waa  organized.  Fifty  hounds 
were  secured  and  put  on  the  trail.  For  four  days 
they  followed  fast.  8atertbwaiteand  his  little  band  of 
compatriots  had  reached  the  Union  lines.  The  general 
in  command,  kindly  granting  his  request,  sent  out  a 
large  force  of  cavalry  to  bring  in  the  families  of  these 
njenand  of  the  ten  that  were  murdered.  Six  hours 
after  they  had  left,  the  camp  they  heard  the  loud  haying 
of  the  blood-hounds,  indicating  the  near  approach  of 
thoir  foes.  Concealing  themselves  tliey  awaited  their 
advent.  Soon  they  rame  in  full  view  and  in  good 
mnge.  A  well  directed  volley  emptied  many  a  sad- 
dle. They  turned  and  fled.  Pursuit  waa  rapid. 
Twenty-five  prisoners  were  captured,  and  many  vigi- 
lantes were  slain.  The  families  were  reached  and 
brought  into  tbe  Federal  lines  and  sent  north.  As  to 
tbe  twenty-five  prisoners,  Riifus  Curlee,  tlieir  leader, 
was  compelled  to  witness  tlie  death  by  hanging  of 
twenty-three  of  tbe  number.  Curlee  then  met  the 
late  of  bis  confederates  in  guilt.     Gideon  Urevoort 
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was  recognized  bv  Saterthwai'te  as  a  Unionist  who 
was  comjwlled  to  join  tlii:!  bitinl  of  pursuers  as  a 
guide,  in  order  to  save  his  lile.  lie  was  brought  in 
with  them  and  at  once  enlisted  iu  the  service  of  the 
government  in  a  company  of  sappers  and  minerB. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  and  of  great  physical 
strength.  He  proved  an  invaUiable  addition  to  the 
service.  Near  the  close  of  tlie  war  he  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  rel»el  sliarp-shooter,  while  engaged  wilii 
others  in  the  construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  and 
was  buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  His  comrades 
erecteil  a  moimmeut  to  his  memory.  They  cou^s- 
catod  a  number  of  monuments  found  in  a  marble 
works  in  a  town  near  their  encampment.  Two  of 
their  number,  marble  cutlers,  engraved  on  the  monu- 
ment the  following :  "In  Memoriam.  Died  on  the 
field  of  honor,  March  1st,  I8G0,  Gideon  Brevoort, 
aged  32  yrs,  4  mos,  and  15  days," 

Released  from  earthly  cure  nod  strife, 
With  Tlieeia  hidden  alt  hislil^; 
Thy  word  is  true,  Ihy  »(I1  is  just, 
With  Ihee  we  leave  him,  Lord,  ta  tmst. 
You  (vho  come  my  grave  to  vien, 
A  momeLtBlop  aud  think 
That  I  am  in  eternity 
And  yon  are  on  the  brink. 
Soldier,  rest,  thy  wHrfiire  o'er. 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  do  waking, 
Dreani  of  battle  fields  no  more. 
Days  ot  dungcr,  nights  of  ivaking. 

Take  ye  herd,  watch  and  pray,  for  Je  know  not  when  the 
time  ie.     Mark  xiii.  33. 


Bo  let  him  reat  beneath  the  sod, 
Hia  form  with  ns,  his  soul  with  God. 
Eequiescat  in  pace. 

If  we  had  not  removed  our  encampment,  hia 
friendp,  Seymour  Carpenter  and  Marquis  Glover, 
would  have  covered  tlie  whole  monument  with  laud~ 
atory  inscriptions  and  epitaplis. 

A  letter  from  Wis  brollier,  Prof.  Franklin  Brevoort, 
found  in  Gideon's  tent  after  his  burial,  may  be 
interesting : 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  16, 1864. 
Dear  Brother: 

I  have  just  learned  your  address.  I,  too, 
made  my  escape  to  the  Federal  lines.  When 
the  tocsin  of  war  sounded  I  was  teaching  in  Pensacola, 
Florida.  Teachers  and  ministers  employed  in  their 
vocation  were  by  Confederate  law  exempt  from  service 
in  tliearmy.  When  the  summer  vacation  of  1861 
came  I  felt  that  body,  soul,  and  spirit  with  united 
voice  demanded  rest — a  period  of  absolute  freedom 
from  all  secular  cares  and  avocations.  The  duties  of 
theclass-room  had  been  i>eculiarly  severe  and  exacting 
during  tlie  acndemio  year  just  closed.  But  the  trying 
ordeal  was  passe<I,  and  vacation  lind  come.  Homer 
and  Horace,  Virgil  and  Xenopbon,  X-egendre  and 
Bourdon,  Walts  aud  Whatcly,  and  all  the  tomea  of 
ancient  and  modern  lore  were  consigned  for  the  time 
to  the  gloomy  alcoves  of  the  library,  there  to  rest  in 
silent  com))anionship  till  vacation  ended  and  schol- 
astic duties  were  resumed. 


The  Toung  men  have  donned  their  hunting  ap- 
parel and  hied  away  to  the  forest,  where  the  reti  deer 
wander,  and  to  the  rivers,  where  tlie  finny  tribes 
abound,  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go?  The  bow  that 
is  kept  continually  in  a  high  state  of  tension,  and 
the  mind  that  is  never  relaxed,  lose  elasticity  and 
beeoiue  permanently  impaired.  The  environment 
has  a  tendency  to  recall  the  duties  performed  in  it, 
which  one  wishes  wholly  to  throw  off  for  a  time, 
and  thus  the  benefits  of  recreation  are  dimin- 
ished. It  is  better,  therefore,  that  nwdful  rent  be 
taken  at  some  plate  remote  from  the  scenes  of  labor. 
New  scenes,  new  faces,  new  employflients  divert  Uie 
mind,  and  call  into  action  other  faculties,  and  give 
those  that  have  been  overburdened  the  desired  rest. 
With  this  end  in  view  I  prepaj-ed  to  leave  our  classic 
sliades  and  hie  away  to  the  homo  of  one  of  my  stu- 
dents, whose  warm  invitation  I  felt  hap])y  in  atniept- 
ing.  On  a  beautiful  morning,  just  a3  the  auroral 
brightness  was  assuming  a  vermilion  hne,  cure  har- 
binger of  eomitig  day,  the  colored  coachman  drove  to 
my  door  and  1  was  soon  ontwani  bound  for  the 
home  of  Jasper  Pcttigni,  whose  hospitable  residence 
I  was  never  to  reach.  The  oriole,  the  mocking-bird, 
the  paroquet  flitted  from  tree  to  tree,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  feathci'ed  songsters  made  the  forests  vocal 
with  their  harmony,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
plumage  encircled  our  pathway  with  a'halo  of  glory. 
One  could  readily  imagine  himself  in  the  enchanted 
land.     The  balmy  air,  the  fragrant  flowers,  the  ail- 
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very,  sparkling  waters,  the  odor-laden  breeze,  all 
contributed  to  the  highest  happiness,  the  most  eo- 
Btatic  delight  of  the  votaries  of"  pleasure — a  crowd  of 
whom  were  with  me  in  tlie  diligence.  But  ever  and 
anon  there  came  borne  upon  the  unwilling  breeze 
aa  agonizing  sigh,  proeeetling  from  the  inmo^^t  re- 
cesses of  a  bleeding,  broken  heart — a  heart  crushed 
hy  some  sorrow  too  great  to  be  sustained  long  and 
the  victim  live.  I  tliought  perhaps  it  is  a  fugitive 
slave  on  the  top  of  the  diligence  who  is  being  re- 
turned to  his  master.  When  we  arrived  at  Daphne, 
Ala.,  where  I  intended  lodging  for  the  night  with  an 
old  friend,  Joe  Poindexter,  an  officer  got  ont  of  the 
diligence,  ordered  a  carriage  from  the  livery  stable, 
and  obtaining  assistance,  took  a  wliite  man  from  the 
top  of  the  stage  and  placed  him  on  the  rear  scat  of 
the  carriage.  He  said  this  was  a  state  prisoner  whom 
he  was  eonveying  into  the  presence  of  Col.  Bonham, 
at  Tenaas,  to  be  dealt  witli  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
deal  witli  all  tories.  As  my  friend  lived  near  Ten- 
sas, I  mentioned  this  fact  to  this  man,  whose  name  was 
Major  Samncl  Rodney.  Major  Rodney  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  me  go  with  him  for  company.  I 
at  once  accepted  the  proffered  favor,  Laving  a  desire 
to  assist,  if  possible,  this  suffering  Unionist.  When 
within  two  miles  of  Tensas  we  came  to  the  residenoe 
of  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Major  Rodney,  Col. 
Wanlhiw  by  name  (if  my  memoiy  is  correct).  A 
Jance  was  in  pi-ogi-cr^  at  his  house,  and  he  insisted 
upon  Major   Rodney's   attending  the   dance,     The 


major  said  this   d — il  tory   must  be  delivered   to- 
night to  Ct>I.  Boiilia 


Can't  yo'ir   friend   take 


'  replied  the  cfjlonel. 


es,  or  1  cjin  drive 


in  and  return," said  the  major.  "You'd  miss  otvaus 
of  tun  ifyouwere  to  do  that.  Ju»t  fiend  htm  in  and 
let  your  friend  put  the  team  in  the  livery  stuljle  at 
Tensas.  I'll  send  for  it  in  the  morning."  I  cor- 
dially assented  to  this  arrangement. 

After  driving  a  few  hundred  yards  I  asked  my 
prisoner  to  give  me  his  story.  He  replied  that  his 
name  was  Isaac  Simpson,  that  he  was  a  Unionist, 
and  supjK)scd  that  this  would  be  the  la^t  night  uf  hts 
life,  as  Col,  Bonlmm, spared  the  lives  of  no  Unionist, 
and  that  ho  would  not  recant  bis  opinions  to  save  hi^ 
life.  I  replied,  "  I,  too,  anx  a  Unionist."  "Glory 
to  God,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  then  there  is  yet  hope 
for  me."  "  Yes,  wc  will  survive  or  perish  together." 
Col.  Rodney  had  given  me  the  key  of  the  prisoner's 
manacles.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  libei-ating  him. 
Tiiere  was  no  road  by  wliieh  to  turn  off,  so  we  were 
compelled  to  go  into  Tensas,  then  bear  north,  and 
trust  in  God  for  divine  guidance.  We  drove  inpidly, 
antl  were  far,  very  far  from  Tensas  by  daylight.  Near 
Shongalo,  Smith  Co.,  Miss.,  we  aild  our  htirers  and 
carriage  to  a  planter  for  ^5yO,  Conlijdcrate  money. 
At  Tougaloo,  Hinds  Co.,  we  bought  suits  of  clolhes 
ia  ortler  to  conceal  our  identity.  At  Brandon,  Miss., 
we  bought  tickets  for  Grand  Junction,  Tcnn.,  and 
without  any  further  special  adventures  reached  Cairo, 
HI.,  where  wc  both  enlisted  in  the  Federal  servicv. 


At  BranJon  I  bought  a  newspaper  winch  gave  a  (le- 
seriptiou  of  us,  and  ofForcd  a  lai^  reward  for  our 
capture. 

Prof.  Simpson  has  never  yet  been  able  to  correa- 
poud  with  his  family,  nor  has  he  heard  what  may 
have  befallen  them  since  his  arreat ;  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  visit  ray  student  frJeud  for  whose  liospitable 
mansion  I  started  in  what  appears,  because  of  the 
throngiug  events  and  various  vicissitudes  of  the  past 
years,  to  be  the  "auld  lang  syne."  We  hojte  that 
soon  the  l)ottom  will  fall  out  of  that  rotten  old  hulk 
— the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Please  write  to  nie  at  your  very  earliest  conven- 
ience and  tell  me  all  about  yourself. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Frakklin  Bhevoort. 

The  Mng  of  war  sball  eclio  Ihroagb  the  mountwnH 

Till  not  one  hateral  link  remains 

Of  slavery's  lingering  chains, 

Till  not  one  l.vrant  trends  our  plains. 
Nor  traitor  lips  pollala  our  fanntuns. 

Princeton,  Gibson  Co.,  Indiana. 


On  April  29,  1877,  occurred  the  cold-blooded 
assassination  of  Judge  Chisholm,  of  Kemper  Co., 
Miss.,  and  the  killing  of  his  little  son  and  the  wound- 
ing of  his  brave  young  daughter,  aged  eighteen,  who 
died  of  her  wounds  soon  after.  This  tragedy,  and 
the  fact  that  every  physician  in  the  place  refused  to 
attend  upon  her  dying  father  and  herself,  reveal  tlie 
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state  of  terrorism  which  prevailed  under  tlie  reign  of 
the  "  White  I..eogue"  in  the  South. 

An  armed  band  of  two  hundred  chivalrous  white 
men  attacked  thia  family,  and  after  tiie  brave  young 
girl  had,  with  her  right  arm,j)arried  the  guns  of  sev- 
eral of  those  defenders  of  their  riglits,  wliich  were 
■  placed  almost  against  her  father's  breast,  while  with 
llie  other  arm  around  her  wounded  father's  iieck,  she 
received  a  wound  which  shattered  her  right  hand  and 
was  six  times  wounded  in  one  of  her  legs.  Her 
father  at  last  fell,  pierced  by  eleven  balls.  He  still 
lived,  and  this  heroic  girl,  though  fotally  wounded 
herself,  assisted  her  dying  father  to  their  home,  a 
distance  of  over  one  hundred  yards.  Her  yonnger 
brother  of  thirteen  years  of  age  was  shot  dead  while 
clinging  to  hia  father.  Gov.  Stone,  of  Mississippi, 
refused  to  send  aid  and  protection  to  this  distressed 
family.  The  great  crime  of  which  Judge  Chisholm 
was  guilty  «'aa  hia  staunch  adherence  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  his  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  as  sheriff 
of  tlie  county. 

Near  this,  Eev.  James  Pclan,  my  dear  friend  and 
co-presbyter,  was  murdered  because  of  his  avowed 
Union  sentiments,  though  he  was  a  non-combatant, 
and  only  desired  to  live  in  quietness  and  retirement 
till  the  contest  was  decided.  We  were  both  members 
of  the  Presbyter/  of  Tombeckbee.  I  was  by  far 
less  discreet  than  my  friend  Pelaii.  I  could  not  con- 
ceal my  sentiments  by  a  judicious  reticence  when  in 
the  presence   of  avowed   secessionists.     My   friend 
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Pelaii  wartitKl  me  again  and  again  against  rashness 
and  ill-timed  expression  of  opinions  wiiioh  would  be 
sure  to  bring  down  upon  my  devoted  head  the  mur- 
derous wrath  of  the  devotees  of  treason.  I  still  live, 
but  my  dear  friend  Pelan  died  amarlyr  to  (lie  truth, 
at  the  hands  of  those  atrociously  cruel  men. 

Wlion  the  southern  people  hate  it  is  with  great  in- 
tensity ;  if  they  iove  thi^ir  love  is  intense.  In  the 
,war  times  tlte  eecessioiiists  would  destroy  Unionists 
SB  they  would  vipers  or  rattlesnakea  or  water  nioo- 
casins  or  cotton-mouths.  They  had  no  spark  of 
sympathy  or  compassion  for  them.  They  loved  their 
friends,  and  would  promote  their  interests  in  every 
possible  way.  They  took  delight  in  serving  their 
friends,  and  I  personally  owe  them  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude for  mnrh  kindness  shown  mo  by  tlie  southern 
people  during  my  sojourn  among  them  in  theaii^ 
beUum  day.-t.  Any  favor  I  desirc<l  was  accorded 
gladly.  I  never  found  tliem  deceitful.  If  they  man- 
ifested friendship  it  was  genuine,  if  they  did  not  like 
any  ono  they  made  no  pretenee  of  friendship.  I 
fonnd  them  generous  and  truthful.  A  minister  in 
traveling  always  went  direetiv  to  a.  brother  minister's 
house,  and  invariably  mot  a  glad  welcome  and  mu- 
riificeut  entertainment.  1  knew  of  one  exwption. 
The  llev.  Mr.  Elaod,  of  Memphis  Presbytery,  visited 
tha  city  of  Memphis,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
They  went  directly  to  the  residence  of  the  pastor  of 
the  1st  Presbyterian  church  of  that  city.  They  were 
received  in  the  parlor.     It  waa  cold  weathor  and 


there  was  no  fire  iu  tlie' parlor.  Afl«r  remaining 
awliile,  and  receiving  no  invitation  to  stay,  they  left, 
quite  indignant  at  their  uncivil  treatment.  At  the 
next  session  of  presbytery  the  attention  of  presbytery 
was  called  to  this  incivility.  The  minister  guilty  of 
this  hreach  of  the  rules  of  hospitality  prevailing  in 
the  South  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  humble  a^Kjl- 
cigy  for  his  rudeness.  He,  however,  never  regained 
tha  eonfidenee  of  hit^  bivthrcn,  and  ere  long  found  it » 
neecssai-y  to  seek  another  and  distant  fieUl  of  luljor, 

Mr.  Woolley  wished  to  borrow  money  from  a  Mr. 
Goodloe.  Mr.  John  H.  Brown,  at  the  rw^iic&t  of 
Mr.  Woolley,  agreed  to  become  his  security.  Upon 
reflection,  Mr.  Brown  changed  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  becoming  surety  for  Mr.  Woolley,  and  instead  of 
going  to  Mr.  Woolley  and  informing  him  that  he 
had  reconsidered  the  matter  and  liad  re\erscd  his 
deciaion,  he  went  to  Mr.  Goodloe  and  said  to  him, 
"  Wlieii  Mr.  Woolley  comes  to  you  and  asks  to  bor- 
row money,  I  wish  yon  would  tell  him  that  you 
liave  no  money  to  lend."'  Mr.  Goodloe  replied,  "I 
have  tlie  money  to  lend,  and,  sir,  if  a  d — d  lie  has 
to  be  told  you  must  tell  it  yourself."  This  afi'uir 
becoming  known,  Mr.  Brown  lost  caste  at  once  in  the 
commuiiily. 

I  knew  of  four  grave  ciders  in  a  northern  church 
who  wishetl  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose  which 
they  knew  could  only  bo  attained  hy  clandestine 
means.  They  held  a  privato  meeting,  and  afler  a 
full  discussion  of  the  matter,  agreed  njKin  a  false 
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statement,  to  tlie  principle  iiuderlyiiig  which  nt  least 
two  of  their  number  were  sen ti mentally  opposed. 

At  the  next  n^ular  meeting  of  se&sion,  the  one 
designitt(?d  as  iipokesman,  in  solemn  tones  an<l  with  a 
sanctinionions  air,  made  the  statement  agreed  upon. 
UjKtn  the  presumption  of  tlie  truth  of  the  Btatement 
bnt  one  result  could  follow,  and  they  secured  the  end 
desired.  Upon  the  distvavcry  of  the  falsehood,  one 
•  of  its  perpetrators  called  upon  the  minister  and  said 
he  hoped  that  he  would  not  take  offense  at  what  they 
had  done,  as  they  Jiad,  at  a  private  meeting,  decided 
that  the  course  they  had  pursued  was  the  best  to  bo 
taken  under  the  circumstances.  The  minister  re- 
plied that  tboy  should  have  told  the  truth  and  have 
given  the  real  reasons  which  had  led  them  to  desire 
the  end  they  had  secured  by  falsehood. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "it  would  have  boon  better. 
I  was  opposed  to  the  principle  U[»on  which  the  state- 
ment was  based.  Yes,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
havetuld  the  truth." 

"Certainly  it  would, for  you  have  led  your  minis- 
ter to  make  unwittingly  a  false  Btiitcnient  to  the  other 
congregation  in  his  pastoral  charge,  whicli,  to  estab. 
lish  his  own  veracity,  he  must  publicly  eorrect,  and 
must  give  his  reasons  for  having  been  misled.  This 
will  necessarily  criminate  you,  and  expose  your  du- 
plicity. It  was  a  sin  of  no  small  magnitude  to 
fabricate  a  falsehood,  and,  in  your  official  capacity  as 
office-bearers  in  the  elitirch  of  Jesus  Christ,  deliber- 
ately,  and    in   accordance  with  your  preconoert«d 


Bcheme  announoe  it  as  the  truth  in  order  to  accom- 
plisb  an  end  really  bcyoud  tlie  realm  of  your  juris- 
diction, and  thus  determine  a  matter  by  no  means 
within  your  provinee  to  decide.  It  would  iiave  been 
the  part  of  true  wisdom,  even  af^cr  you  had  takeu 
your  seatd  as  membora  of  session,  to  have  followed 
the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscieoce,  and  the 
teachings  of  God'a  word,  and  to  have  uttered  nothing 
but  truth,  though  with  the  certainty  of  failure  to* 
accomplish  your  wicked  and  unhallowed'  purpose. 
The  end,  even  though  right,  which  it  was  not  in  thia 
case,  does  not  justify  the  use  of  such  base,  craven, 
cowardly  raeons," 

Tliis  probably  could  not  have  occurre<.l  In  the 
South.  Lying  is  not  one  of  their  vices.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  act  of  a  coward,  who  has  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  brave  and  true  man.  Their  sins  are  open 
before  going  to  judgment.  This  probably  could  not 
occur  again  in  the  North.  It  was  probably  an 
anomalous  case,  without  precedent  or  parallel.  Four 
church  officers,  who  have  Iteen  electwl  as  overseers  of 
their  brethren  in  spiritual  things,  conspiring  togclber 
to  fabricate  a  falsciiood  and  to  palm  it  off  u|]on  their 
unsusjKcting  minister  as  truth, is  doubtless  an  actun- 
parailclod  in  and  unknown  lo  the  annals  of  auy  other 
cburcji  North  or  South. 

It  might  bo  well  to  state  that  the  spokesman, 
and  probably  Uie  chief  fabricator  of  the  false  state- 
ment, was  neither  l)orn  nor  bred  in  America,  nor  was 
he  brought  up  within  the  pale  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
•  hnrch. 
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A  custom  which  pliysiciana  tell  me  is  as  old  as  the 
medical  profession  iiniversally  prevails  both  Korth 
and  Soutli,  Physicians  are  deliarrcd  by  tills  custotn, 
which  is  of  as  strongly  binding  force  as  if  it  were  a 
statQtory  enactment,  from  making  any  charge  for 
medical  services  i-endered  to  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations and  their  families,  or  to  members  of  their 
own  profession.  Physicians  inform  me  that  they  liaye 
never  known  this  custom  to  be  violated  by  any  mem- 
ber of  llie  medical  fraternity  who  is  in  good  and 
regular  standing  in  his  profession,  and  that  were  any 
physiciun  to  violate  this  custom,  euspieion  would 
attach  to  him  at  once. 

^Vhcn  I  speak  of  the  Southern  ]»eople  as  truthful 
prior  to  the  war,  I  adirm  that  this  is  etiU  a  trait  of 
their  character,  with  this  esception,  they  will  defniud 
the  "negroes  and  scalawags"  of  a  freo  ballot  and  fair 
count  by  fraud,  violence,  and  perjury.  They  do  not 
attemjit  to  conceal  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  de- 
claring it  to  be  a  political  necessity  for  the  prcserva-  I 
tion  of  white  Biipremacy.  This  they  ar>  determined 
to  cufuroe  iu  the  chu^ph,  the  school,  and  the  state, 
peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must 

During  the  war  eoutheru  Unionists,  to  avoid  per- 
secution, would  conceal  their  sentiments,  eomctimes 
deeming  it  necessary  to  resort  to  deception  in  speech 
and  conduct  to  avoid  imprisonment  and  death. 
Guerrillas,  Jeff  Davia'  "partisan  warriors,"  when 
arrested  by  Federal  troops,  would  i-esort  to  every 
kind   of  subterfuge    and   deception    to    escape  the 
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penalty  due  tlieir  crimes.  The  course  of  Unionist 
and  secessionist  was  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Eugliah  during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  aa  indi- 
cated by  a  toast  which  used  to  be  drank  in  those 
days : 

"  God  )>1es3  llie  fititb,  God  blosa  the  faith's  defeader, 
God  bless,  no  harm  in  li'.esBiD^  the  pretender, 
But  vbicb  pretender,  or  nbich  l:ing, 
God  bless  as  all,  that's  quite  a  different  thing  " 

Gen  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  tlie  rebel  army,  ouce  said 
to  me,  "  The  ten  commandments  are  suspended  dui'- 
ing  the  prevalence  of  war."  This  seemed  to  be  a 
true  statement ;  at  all  events  the  Sonthei'u  Confederaey 
ignored  them  all  during  its  whole  wicked  existence. 
"  Inlcr  anna  leges  silent "  was  its  motto  aud  practice, 
both  in  regard  to  Divine  and  human  laws,  till  God 
in  his  providence  aftd  wrath  blottid  out  its  name  asa 
nation  from  under  heaven — a  justly  merited  doom. 

Tiie  heroism  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  South,  in 
their  patient,  uncomplaining  endurance  of  persecu- 
tion, often  unio  death,  is  dcser\'ing  of  lasting  remem- 
brance. They  conwalcd  Jbeir  husbands,  eona, 
brothers,  and  lovers  from  the  rage  and  malice  of  the 
secessionists,  in  e warn ps,  caverns,  and  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  at  the  ri.«k  of  life  carried  them  provisions 
while  in  biding.  They  toiled  with  their  own  bands 
in  the  field  to  procure  a  support  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  upan  thorn.  Many  slecplesa  vigils 
were  endured  by  them  while  they  aud  those  dear  to 
them  were  every  hour  environed  by  fearful   peril. 
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They  possessed  intense  convictiong.  They  were 
women  of  faith  and  praytT,  and  they  abounded  in 
^ood  works.  The  remcmbranfes  of  tho^ie  rigliteoua, 
holy,  and  loyal  women  is  ble&sed. 


a  thy  faith.— Jeens  ChrUt. 

a  the  loveliest  flower  that  blooms  under 


—Thackeray. 

>,  bejond  all  power 


•,  those  worthies  tried  and 


Not  she  with  traiWronalti.w  her  Saviour  ataag, 
Ifot  eha  dcoied  him  wilh  nolioly  tongue. 
She,  nblle  apostles  Eliraok,  could  dniiger  brave. 
Last  at  the  cross  uud  earliest  at  tha  grave. 

Read  the  (reah  annals  or  oor  land:  the  gathering  dnstoftimo 
Not  jet  hna  fatlen  on  the  scroll  todiintba  tale  sublime; 
There  woman's  glory  proudly  ahlnca,  for  vrillingly  sliegave 
Her  coBllicst  oSerings  to  nphold  the  generous  and  the  briivs 
Who  fought  her  country's  battles  well;  and  oft  aha  periled 

life 
Tosavotifuther,  brother,  friend,  in  those  dark  years  of  strllia. 
Whatever  strong-armed  man  bath  wrought,  whatever  he  hatli 
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a  hath  aho  done. 


THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CONTRASTED. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1856,  I  Iist€ned  to  an 
address  pronounced  by  Col.  Jefferson  Davii*,  in  Holly 
Springs,  ^Mississippi,  in  which  he  strongly  and  iiii- 
equivocally  avowed  secession  sentiments,  and  It t^nl  his 
auditors  to  make  due  preparation  for  it,  as  it  ^as  an 
event  greatly  to  be  desired  and  would  be  an  aa^om- 
plished  fact  in  the  near  future,  as  sure  as  fate.  He 
tlVus  spoke : 

"  The  people  of  the  North  and  South  are  not  hom- 
ogeneous and  they  never  have  been.  From  tlie  first 
the  Union  waa  an  alliance  between  two  peoples  as 
diverse  tu  habits,  manners  and  customs,  and  modes  of 
thought  as  in  their  climatea  and  proiluctione.  The 
South  ha3  always  been  restive  under  this  bond. 
There  are  strong  contrasts  between  the  character- 
istics and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  people  of  each  section. 
These  existed  in  the  mother  country.  The  chivalric 
Norman  Cavaliers  settled  the  South.  The  Puritans 
of  Saxon  origin,  exiled  and  poverty  stricken,  settled 
on  tlie  cold,  rugged,  bleak,  and  inhospitable  shores  of 
New  England.  When  I  contemplate  the  hostility 
of  their  deseondante  to  our  peculiar,  patriarchal,  popu- 
lar, and  truly  beneficent  institution — an  institution  so 
essential  to  southern  prosperity,  and  the  conservation 
and  development  of  a  high  type  of  civilization,  I  can 
look  with  great  leniency  upon  the  persecution  and 
banishment  by  our  ancestors  of  a  people  so  super- 
stitious, hypocritical,  inappreciative,  me<ldle8omc,  and 
24 
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refractory.  They  brought  the  same  Bpirit  with  them, 
to  the  new  world.  They  envy  m  our  superior  civil- 
ization and  many  advanloigca.  Tlie  Norman  and  the 
Sason  can  never  coalesce.  They  can  never  livo  un- 
der Uio  same  government  on  terms  of  equality,  The 
Norman,  by  hiaaueestral  traditions,- by  his  inlellect- 
ual  superiority  and  restless  ambition,  aspires  to  bear 
rule  and  hold  the  reins  of  government.  And  fbia 
consummation  of  his  hopes  and  aims  he  eventually 
secures.  .All  history  proves  this.  The  Cavaliers 
have  always  been  the  rulers.  The  Puritans  the 
ruled.  There  ia  no  common  bond  of  sympathy,  no 
affinity  by  which  to  cement  the  hcterogeneoua  ele- 
ments into  homogeneity.  Slavery  gives  us  superiority 
so  patent  that  the  world  readily  recognizes  it.  ^'hen 
our  citizens  travel  abroad  they  are  accorded  honors 
never  bestowed  upon  Yankee  travelers.  Labor  to 
wring  by  the  sweat  of  the  face  a  bare  subsistence  out 
of  a  barren  globe,  leaves  upon  the  features  the  in- 
effaceable mar ksof  their  plebeian  condition  and  origin. 
I  have  seen  tliem  abroad  aping  the  manners  of  the 
refined  and  cultured  Southron,  and  northern  mud- 
sills is  the  whispered  comment  of  the  courtly  Euro- 
pean, who  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
stolen  livery.  The  ass's  ears  protrude  from  the 
lion's  skin. 

"  They  threaten  warif  we  secede.  Wewould  have 
secession,  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must. 
If  Ihoy  force  war  upon  us  because  we  spurn  with 
contempt  governmental    association    with  them,  let 
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tbcni  come.  ^Ve  will  welcome  them  with  bloody 
hands  to  hospitable  graves.  There  is,  however,  no 
necessity  for  any  fear  that  the  Yankees  will  attempt 
to  retain  us  by  force  iaa  Union  which  wo  will  sever 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences.  I  will  volunteer 
to  thul  all  the  blood  from  my  own  veina  tlint  will 
be  ncL-essary  to  be  shed  because  of  the  secession  of 
Mississippi  from  the  Union.  We  have  submitted 
too  long  to  Yankee  insolence  and  domination.  I 
long  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  to  see  my 
fellow-citizens  of  Mississippi  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  I  vraa  educated  in  the  North  and  I  regard  it 
as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  life.  I  fear  that 
during  my  sojourn  there  I  adopted  insensibly  some 
of  their  brnsqne  manners  and  imbil>cd  some  of 
the  modes  of  thought  of  an  inferior  people.  I  think, 
however,  I  have  gotten  quit  of  them,  but  it  required 
e.xtraortlinary  and  persistent  effort  to  do  so.  I  would 
advise  our  people  to  patronize  no  longer  teachers  and 
ministers  from  the  North.  They  insidiously  instill 
sentiments  hostile  to  southern  interests.  Their  stu- 
dcuUandimrisbiooei'sare  in  peri!  so  lon^;  as  they  are 
under  the  mental  aud  moral  instruction  of  men  Imrn 
and  bred  in  the  abolition  states.  Our  slave-holding 
population  not  subject  to  the  ncccssilyofmaunal  labor 
have  all  theirtimetodcvotetolilcnirj-pursuits^to  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  and  to  social  .ind  convivial  pleasures 
and  recreations.  This  is  imfwssible  among  a  people 
toiling  for  a  livelihood,  their  minds  engrossed  with 
the  problems  connected  with  the  daily  supply  of  their 


pliyaical  necessities,  taking  thought  in  regard  to  what 
they  sliall  eat,  what  they  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal 
tliey  shall  be  clothed.  Physical  drudgery  13  their pre- 
destiDed  lot,  aod  concomitant  mental  anxiety  attending 
it  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  high  degree  of  culture 
iiiid  refinement.  The  otium  cu.mdignitate  is  found  alone 
in  southern  society.  Slavery  removes  us  far  from 
the  untowant  condition  that  militates  against  ad- 
vanced thought. 

"The  slave,  the  serf,  the  peasant,  the  mudsills  of 
society,  will  always  e^ist  to  toil  and  perform  neces- 
sary physical  drudgery.  Providence  liaa  so  ordained 
it,  and  has  so  constituted  society.  There  are  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled,  the  noble  and  tlie  peasant,  the 
slave  and  his  master,  the  eniployfi  and  the  employer. 
Those  who  toil  and  moil,  and  those  who  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  their  labor.  And  we  do  not  wish  to  rebel  at 
the  allotments  of  Diviue  Providence.  Providence 
has  been  kind  to  us,  and  we  must  not  surrender  our 
birthright.  Cotton  la  king,  and  we  must  see  to  it 
that  he  ia  not  dethroned.  We  can  rule  the  North 
better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it.  New  England 
avarice  will  bow  the  supple  knee  to  our  king.  They 
must  have  cotton.  Subvert  their  manufacturing  in- 
terests and  they  perish.  They  will  perforce  become 
tributary  to  us,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  sight  to  be- 
hold the  Yankee  cringing  at  our  feet,  supplicating  us 
for  permtssion  to  live — bis  insolciice  all  gone,  his 
moral  ideas  radically  changed,  and  hia  hostility  to 
slavery  mei^ed  into  professed  love  for  our  peculiar 
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iiistitution.  I  am  iiot  a  prophet,  nor  a  propht^f  s  son, 
but  I  will  venture  the  prediction  that  another  decade 
will  not  pass  until  all  these  things  will  be  fullillod. 
Reaven  speed  the  day  of  their  complete  coDsumma- 
tion.     Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  bclbre." 

Pollard,  the  historian  of  Tlie  Lost  Cause,  tlius 
speaks  of  an  address  of  President  Davis  upon  tlie  re- 
turn of  the  peace  commissioners,  Hunter,  Cam|)bell, 
and  Slevcus:  "lie  made  a  powerfid  and  eloquent 
atldress,  but  in  parts  of  it  he  fell  Into  weak  and  bom- 
bastic sixvch,  and  betrayed  that  boastful  characteris- 
tic of  almost  all  his  oral  utterances  in  the  war.  As 
a  writer,  Mr.  Davis  is  careful,  meditative,  and  fnll  of 
dignity ;  but  as  a  epeakcr  be  is  imprudent,  and  in 
moments  of  passion  he  frequently  blurts  out  what 
first  comes  into  bia  mind.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
boastful,  almost  to  the  point  of  grotesqueness.  He 
declared  that  the  march  which  Sherman  was  then 
making  would  he  his  last,  and  would  conduct  him  to 
ruin.  He  predicted  thali  before  the  summer  eolstiee 
fell  upon  the  country  it  would  be  the  North  that 
would  be  eoliciting  peace.  He  affiraied  tliat  the 
military  situation  of  the  Confederary  was  all  that  he 
could  desire,  and  drawing  up  his  figure,  and  in  limes 
of  Bcomful  defiance  beard  to  tlie  remotest  parls  of  the 
building,  be  remarked  that  the  Federal  authorities 
who  had  so  complacently  conferred  with  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Goufederaey  little  knew  that  they 
were  talking  to  their  masters." 

A  quotation  from  the  same  history  will  be  perU- 
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nent :  "  Slavery  is  the  most  prominent  cause  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  civilizations  or  eocial  autonomies 
of  North  and  South,  In  the  anle-revolutionary 
[leriod  the  differences  between  the  populations  of  the 
nortlicrn  and  southeru  cohinies  had  already  been 
strongly  marked.  The  early  colonists  did  not  bear 
with  them,  from  the  mother  country  to  the  shores  of 
the  New  World,  any  greater  degree  of  congeniality 
than  existe<l  among  thom  at  home.  They  had  come, 
not  only  from  diSbrent  stocks  of  population,  but 
from  different  feuds,  in  religion  and  politics.  There 
could  be  no  congeniality  between  the  Puritan  estles 
who  established  themselves  upon  the  cold,  rugged, 
and  cheerless  soil  of  New  England,  and  the  Cavaliers 
who  sought  the  brighter  elimate  of  the  South,  and 
drank  in  their  baronial  halls  in  Virginia  eoufusion 
to  round-heads  and  regicides.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Puritan,  the  painful  thrift  of  the  northern  colonists, 
their  external  forms  of  piety,  their  lack  of  the  senti- 
mentalism  which  makes  np  thehalf  of  modern  civili- 
zation, are  traits  of  character  visible  In  their  descend- 
ants. On  the  other  hand,  the  tK)IonistH  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  were  from  the  first  distingoished 
for  their  polite  manners,  their  fine  sentiments,  their 
attachment  to  a  sort  of  feudal  life,  their  landed  gen- 
try, their  love  of  field  sports  and  dangerous  adventure, 
and  the  pi-odigal  and  improvident  aristocracy  that 
dispensed  its  stores  in  con.stant  ronnds  of  hospitality 
and  gaiety.  Slavery  established  in  the  South  a  pecu- 
liar and  noble  type  of  civilization.     It  was  not  with- 
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out  attendant  vices,  biit  the  virtues  which  followed 
in  its  train  were  niimeroua  and  peculiar,  and  asserted 
the  general  ^ood  effect  of  the  institution  un  tho  ideas 
and  manners  of  the  South.  If  liabits  of  command 
Bometimes  di^neraled  into  ernelty  and  insolence,  yet 
in  numerous  instonocs  they  inculcated  notions  of 
chivalry,  polished  the  manuers,  and  producc<l  many 
noble  and  generous  virtues.  If  the  relief  of  a  large 
class  of  whites  from  the  demands  of  physical  lalwr 
gave  otvaston  in  some  instances  for  idle  and  dissolute 
lives,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  aflbnloilop|)ortiinity  for 
extraordinary  culture,  elevated  the  standards  of 
scholarship  in  the  South,  enlarged  and  emancipated 
social  intercourse,  and  established  schooU  of  individ- 
ual refinement.  The  South  had  an  element  in  its 
society — a  landed  gentry — which  the  North  envied, 
and  for  which  its  s^ubstitute  was  a  coarse,  ostentatious 
aristiwrnev,  lluit  mwlt  of  the  trade,  and  that,  however 
it  cleansed  itself  and  apei;!  the  elegance  of  the  South, 
coiUd  never  entirely  sultduc  a  snt^uking  sense  of  its 
own  inferiority.  The  civilization  of  the  North  was 
coarse  and  materialistic,  That  of  the  South  was 
scant  of  shows,  but  highly  refined  and  sentimental. 
The  South  was  a  vast  agricultural  country,  waste 
lands,  forest,  and  swamps  often  gave  to  the  eye  a 
drcaiy  picture;  there  were  no  thick  and  intricate 
nets  of  internal  improvement  to  a-^tonish  and  bewil- 
der the  traveler,  no  country  picturesque  with  towns 
and  villages  to  please  his  vision,  Northern  men 
ridiculed  tlie  apparent  scantiness  of  the  South,  and 
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took  it  as  an  evidence  of  inferiority.  But  this  was 
tLe  coarse  judgment  of  the  surface  of  things.  The 
agricuitural  pursuits  of  the  South  fixed  its  features, 
and  however  it  might  decline  in  the  scale  of  grosa 
prosperity,  its  people  were  trained  in  the  liighest 
civilization,  were  models  of  manners  for  the  whole 
country,  rivaled  the  sentimental  ism  of  the  oldest 
countries  of  Europe,  established  the  only  schools  of 
honor  in  America,  and  presentod  a  striking  contrast 
in  their  well-balanced  character  to  the  conceit  and 
giddiness  of  the  Korthern  people.  There  is  a  singu- 
larly bitter  hate  which  is  inseparable  from  a  sense  of 
inferiority,  and  every  close  observer  of  northern  sod- 
ety  has  discovered  how  there  Inrked  in  every  form  of 
hostility  to  the  South,  the  conviction  that  the  north- 
ern man,  however  disguised  with  ostentation,  was 
coarse  and  inferior  in  comparison  with  the  aristocracy 
and  chivalry  of  the  South." 

Pollard  states,  at  the  close  of  hia  history,  that  "  the 
Confederates  have  gone  out  of  the  war  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  the  beiicr  men." 

Pollard  also  states  that  the  i>eople  of  the  South 
were  reduced  to  terrible  straits  during  the  war.  He 
thinks  the  lowest  degree  of  humiliation  was  reached 
when  delicate  and  refined  ladies  were  com[)elled  to 
perform  the  drudgery  of  cooking  for  themselves  and 
their  children  to  avoid  starvation.  Tlie  whole  tenor 
of  southern  teaching  led  to  the  prevalent  belief  that 
manual  or  mental  labor  for  pecuniary  I'emuneration 
ivas   degrading.       The  degradation    of   labor  was 
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dreaded  by  all  classes  aod  conditions  of  the  whites. 
The  colored  people  were  driven  to  it  by  the  lash. 

Manual  labor  was  associated  in  the  southern  mind 
M'ith  slavery.  In  the  eleven  Becedtsl  states  forming 
the  Southern  Confederacy  there  were  but  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  slave-holders.  The  great 
majority  of  the  white  population  were  non-slave- 
holders. Social  ostracism  was  rigorously  enforced. 
The  poor  whites  were  less  esteemed  by  the  rich  than 
the  slaves.  Many  of  the  slaves  were  more  intelli- 
gent than  they.  Notably  the,  house  eervants,  who, 
by  their  intimate  association  with  their  masters'  fami- 
lies, had  gained  a  surprising  amount  of  general  infor- 
mation. Many  of  them  were  •mulattocs,  quadroons, 
and  octoroons.  They  entertained  avery  low  estimate 
of  the  poor  white,  re^rding  him  aa  much  lower  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence  than  tliemselves.  The 
cracker  and  the  sandhiller  were  the  objects  of  their 
derision.  They  scorned  association  with  them,  and 
often  spoke  of  them  and  treated  them  with  scorn  and 
contempt.  A  refrain  to  one  of  their  popular  songs 
is  brusque  but  expresses  tlie  truth : 

"  My  name's  Sam,  I  don't  care  »  d — n, 
I'd  rather  be  a  Digger  tbao  a  poor  white  niaa." 

The  cause  of  the  poverty  and  illiteracy  of  the  poor 
whites  of  the  South  Is  easily  accounted  for  by  their 
history  and  disabilities.  Bancroft,  the  historian, 
thus  speaks  of  this  class: 

"A  class  of  people  dwell  in  the  southern  states 
wboae  history  and  character  have  received  less  atten- 
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tion  tlian  they  deserve.  These  people  have  been 
properly  called  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.  The 
original  charter  of  Kiog  James,  extending  from 
Florida  to  the  present  Dorthern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  was  divided  into  two  departments, 
named  North  and  South  Virginia.  Tliey  liave  ulti- 
mately become  the  North  and  the  South.  The  South 
was  originally  colonized  by  the  Norman  element, 
then  esteemed  the  English  aristocracy,  while  the 
North  was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  race  termed  the 
Saxon,  an  equality  and  liberty  loving  people.  The 
South  from  the  first  sought  to  maintain  high  and  low 
flassca;  the  North  equality.  At  a  certain  time  the 
English  Government  flpened  its  prisons  and  poured 
forth  a  flood  of  convicts  upon  the  southern  colonies. 
At  this  ])eriod  the  aristocratic  party,  both  in  England 
and  America,  was  hostile  to  educating  the  lower 
classes, 

"Sir  William  Berkley,  an  early  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, said,  'Every  man  instructs  Lis  children  accord- 
ing to  his  ability;'  a  method  which  left  the  ignorant 
in  hopeless  blindness.  The  instinct  of  aristocracy 
dreaded  the  general  dilTusion  of  intelligence,  aod  even 
the  enl'ranchising  influence  of  tlie  ministers.  '  The 
ministers,'  continued  Sir  William,  'should  pray 
oftcner  and  preach  less.  But  I  thank  God  there  are 
no  fwe  schools,  no  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  them  these  hiuidred  years,  for  learning  has 
broughtdisobedienee,  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  aguiust 
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the  best  government,  God  koep  us  from  bolh.' 
Bancroft's  Hist.,  Vol.  II.  The  people  of  the  South 
now  became  pcrnianeutly  divided  into  an  aristocracy 
and  the  convict  race  of  jwor  whites.  The  latter,  for 
the  want  of  education,  were  di£<]ua1ificd  to  rise,  and 
sank  deeper  and  deejier  into  wiRkcdne-ss  and  do^rraila- 
tion,  lost  all  spirit  of  enterprise  and  self-re5]N.-ct,  and 
became  too  indolent  to  seek  fortunes  or  Iwltcr  tlieir 
condition.  In  the  cast  they  habited  along  the  coasts  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  near  large  rivers,  as  the 
Great  Pedee,  Yadkin,  and  Cape  Fear,  a  climate  that 
favored  their  indolence.  They  lived  on  oysters,  crabs, 
and  i>eri  winkles,  and  had  a  strange  habit  of  eating  clay, 
hence  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  clay-catcra, 
A  raore  substantial  subsistence,  however,  was  fur- 
nished from  half  wild  hogs  and  cattle.  1'hc  former 
of  tliese  subsisted  in  the  Moods  upon  roots  and  mast, 
the  latter  upon  browse  and  range.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  opossum,  fattened  upon  wild  grapes. 
About  the  some  time  with  the  convicts,  the  ni'gro 
race  was  introduced  into  this  country,  M-hich,  from  the 
first,  was  held  to  be  more  respectable  than  the  convict 
race.  The  traveler,  i>asBiug  up  the  Pedee  on  the 
early  steamboats  wliieli  navigated  it,  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  at  niglit-fuU  fires  lighted  up  aloTig  the 
vbanks  and  on  the  neighboring  hills.  Upon  en- 
quiring he  would  Ik;  told  that  these  were  the  eneamji- 
mcnts  of  the  poor  whiles  for  the  sake  of  shad  fishing. 
If  he  were  a  European,  it  would  lead  him  to  think 
of  the  gj-psies  of  hid  native  country  ;  indeed  they  ro- 


semble  the  gjpaies.  Their  habits  are  migratory, 
they  own  no  real  estate,  and  might,  Dot  inappropri- 
ately, be  called  American  gypsies.  Their  want  of 
enterprise  and  energy  has  been  mentioned.  To  this, 
however,  there  were  exceptions.  Many  picked  up 
oourage  :ind  beat  back  to  the  mouatains.  The  famous 
county  of  Buncombe  was  largely  settled  by  poor 
whites.  Some  of  these  were  descendants  of  depreda- 
tors and  murderers  who  possessed  great  energy.  The 
spirit  of  violence  continuing  in  the  veins  of  some, 
would  reappear  in  future  generations  by  the  law  of 
heredity.  Hence  from  the  notorious  Buncombe  were 
known  to  come  many  notorious  characters,  so  that 
any  violent  character  in  the  settlement  of  the  (South- 
west was  commonly  slanged  with  the  epithet  of 
"Roarer  from  Bunkum,"  and  in  the  same  phra- 
seology, a  plucky  deed  was  denominated  "Bunkum." 
Some  of  the  most  audacious  thieves  and  bloody  high- 
waymen that  over  infested  the  earth  emigrated  to  the 
Sonth-west  from  the  Pedee  and  Yadkin.  Such  were 
the  Puebloes  of  East  Tennessee,  and  the  Hatpes  of 
Kentucky.  The  majority  of  these  people  have  not 
the  least  tendency  to  acknowledge  God  or  recognize 
religion.  In  this  they  coincide  with  the  gypsies,  but 
profanity  uttered  in  the  most  trite  and  distasteful 
oaths  seemed  to  them  a  second  nature.  They  practice  • 
every  vice  and  have  but  few  virtues.  Families  of 
the  patrician  order,  falling  into  decay,  are  compelled 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  migrate  north  or  to  unite 
their  destiny  with  this  class.     And  many  families  of 
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poor  but  respectable  people,  being  unable  to  educate 
their  children  because  of  the  expense  attending  it, 
and  manual  labor  being  considered  disgraceful,  grad- 
ually sink  till  they  become  blended  with  the  poor 
and  vicious  whites.  Their  aristocratic  neighbors  lend 
no  helping  hand  to  enable  them  to  avoid  this  catastro- 
phe, and  avert  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

In  the  aiife  bellum  days  there  was  not  a  single  free 
school  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  seven  states 
which  aAerward  seceded  and  oi^nized  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  dominant  class,  the  slave-holders, 
numbered  but  a  quarter  of  s  million.  This  class  ig- 
nored the  existence  of  the  poor  whites,  except  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  use  them,  and  they  ruled  with 
rigor  over  the  blacks,  and  wishing  to  extend  their 
domioation  they  determined  to  ruteor  ruinthewhole 
United  States  of  America.  According  to  state  laws, 
it  was  a  criminal  act  to  teach  a  slave  to  read.  Al- 
though there  was  no  statutory  enactment  to  prevent 
the  children  of  the  |>oor  whites  from  receiving  in- 
struction, they  ftere  debarred  from  even  a  rudiment- 
ary education  by  their  environment.  Free  schools 
were  unknown,  the  slave-holders  controlled  the 
pcliools  and  rigorously  excluded  the  children  of  the 
poor.  It  seemed  an  utter  impossibility  for  a  child 
belonging  to  the  lower  class  to  secure  an  education. 
Senator  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  became  the 
patron  of  a  poor  white  child,  and  gave  him  the  ben- 
efit of  the  schools.  Ho  learned  rapidly  and  became 
an  eminent  minister,  known  to  the  world  as  Rev. 


Jas.  H.  Tboruwell,  D.D.  Some  ladies  educated  a 
poor  white  hoy  wliw  is  knowci  to  fame  as  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Stepbena.  It  is  not  for  want  of  intellectuality, 
but  for  lack  of  opportunity  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  whites  are  ignorant.  It  eooms  strange  that  Dr. 
Tbornwcil  and  Alexander  Stephens  ehould  have  be- 
come cliampiona  of  slavery,  tbe  institution  gnilty  of 
oppressing  beyond  measure  tbe  chsa  to  which  tbey 
belonged,  and  in  which  they  would  have  remained  had 
it  not  been  for  tlie  charity  of  individuals  whose  be- 
nevolence in  tbia  line  waa  a  glorious  exwption  to  the 
prevalent  sentiment  of  the  southern  aristocracy. 

I  was  principal  of  the  high  school  connected  with 
the  Princeton,  lud.,  graded  ecliools.  A  number  of 
refugee  cbildrcn  belonging  to  tbe  poor  white  class  of 
the  South  attended  these  schools.  Tbcy  fully  equaled 
the  other  children  in  progress  in  their  studies.  Aftei^ 
ward  I  was  superintendent  of  tbe  Cambridge  City 
and  Leavenworth  graded  s<;hools,  in  the  sarae  state, 
and  found  many  children  of  refugee  families  in  attend- 
ance. These  children  showed  no  intellectual  inferior- 
ity, but  kept  equal  pace  with  tbe  other  children  in 
all  their  sludica.  The  masses  of  tbe  people  in  the 
South  were  dejirived  of  every  privil^e.  They  were 
kept  in  ignorance,  that  tbey  might  not  know  their 
wrongs,  aiid  they  were  redueed  to  and  kept  in  ex- 
treme poverty  by  every  possible  device,  fliat  tbey 
might  not  be  able  to  rise  superior  to  the  degradation 
which  tbeir  environment  had  fort*d  upon  them.  To 
contemplate  this  bestial  wretchedness,  hopeless  igno- 
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ranee,  aiid  forlorn  condition,  filled  with  joy  the  aouls 
of  the  arifstocratic  Blave-holding  oligarchy — if  it  be 
<x>iiceded  tliat  they  were  poaaessed  of  houis. 

Slave-hoKlera  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  nu^Bes,  and  used  every  possible  Qieana  to 
prevent  their  acquiring  even  the  ability  to  read  and 
write.  Tlicy  desired  for  their  own  caste  a  monopcily 
of  wealth,  culture,  and  everything  tliat  rendered  life 
worth  living.  There  wore  souje  glorious  esceptioiis 
to  this  view.  Tishomingo  county,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  oft Ktississippi,  contained  many  Scotch 
and  Scotch-Irish  jwople.  These  i)eople  were  anxious 
togivetheirchildren  aguod  eilucation.  There  were 
but  few  shivea  in  the  county  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  could  not  be  induc«l  to  fiivor  secession.  A 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  became  president  of 
Corona  Female  College,  located  in  Corinth,  Miss., 
strove  by  tougue  and  pen  to  rouse  llie  people  of  the 
state  to  adopt  measures  looking  to  the  education  of 
the  masses.  He  delivered  an  address  before  tlie  leg- 
islature at  Jackson,  urging  upon  the  legislators  tlie 
necessity  of  adopting  a  free  Bchool  eystem  for  the 
state,  but  his  efforts  were  looked  npon  with  disfavor 
by  the  Blave-holders ;  some  of  his  utterances  had  the 
true  ring  and  were  well-nigh  prophetic.  Tliis 
divine,  Rev.  L.  B.  Gaston,  published  an  article  in  the 
Corona  Wreaih,  a  monthly  periodical,  edited  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Gaston,  which  I  will  copy.  Its 
earnest  plea  for  the  general  dilfusiun  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  only  recdertd  Mr,  Gaston  unpop- 


iilar,  and  failed  of  convincing  men  joined  to  their 
idol — slavery,  that  popular  education  was  desirable. 
This  article  was  published  in  the  July  number  in  the 
year  1858 ; 

"  The  idea  of  universal  education  ia  the  grand  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  age.  But  in  thia  conntry  no  syatem, 
however  perfect,  no  enactments,  however  enlightened, 
and  no  authority,  however  constituted,  can  attain  to  the 
full  accomplishment  of  their  object,  however  praise- 
worthy and  laudable,  without  the  hearty  and  efficient 
co-operation  of  public  sentiment.  These  extracts  an* 
taken  from  Randall's  Common  School  System  of  New 
York,  and  are  placed  at  the  head  of  our  speculations 
on  the  subject  of  education,  as  indicative  of  our  feel- 
ings and  purposes  in  adopting  it  as  a  standing  theme 
for  discussion  and  remark.  It  is  even  now  apparent 
that  the  current  century  will  be  noted  in  the  pages  of 
history  for  the  educational  progress  made  by  the  hu- 
man family,  for  the  expansion  given  to  the  idea  that 
knowledge  is  power;  and  for  the  device  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  compreheusive  system  of  pt)pular  in- 
struction. In  committing  to  record  its  memorable 
events,  it  will  be  the  future  historian's  task  to  trace 
the  rise  of  national  dominion  and  grandeur  to  the 
intro<luction  of  schools  for  Uie  iustrnction  of  the 
masses,  and  to  contrast  the  conditions  of  those  states 
and  kingdoms  that  adopted  or  rejected  the,  policy. 
With  utmost  prophetic  pen  we  can  predict  the  attain- 
ment of  empire  to  the  little  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
simply  from  a  consideration    of  the  vast  moral  and 
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intellectual  power  tJiat  is  now  growing  up  through 
the  medium  of  her  common  Bchool  tpystem,  which 
wna  perfected  in  1K19,  As  the  past  hisUiry  of  the 
world  furnishes  no  jKu-alle!  to  such  a  case — a  people 
on iversally  educated  intlie  best  literaturCj  science,  art, 
and  religion  that  time  has  ever  pi-oduced — we  know 
not  bow  to  estimate  the  force,  or  calculate  the  action 
of  her  power ;  but  this  generation  will  not  piiss  away 
before  the  national  policy  of  Prussia  will  tell  uiion 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  Vi'e  havo  the  light  oi'  all 
past  ages  to  show  tliut  a  jMjople  trained  or  educated 
to  be  of  one  mind  and  feeling  are  irresistible  to  all 
surrounding  nations  not  so  taught  or  disciplined. 
Xumbers  in  this  comparison  are  of  minor  conse- 
quence. Mind  has  nhvays  governed  matter,  or  mere 
brute  force,  and  6o  it  ever  will  govern.  Regarding 
this  as  the  order  of  nalurc,  and  looking  to  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  our  own  cotmtry,  our  feolingfi 
are  profoundly  stirred  with  mingled  emotion.  In 
one  portion  of  it  we  find  that  eilucation  ia  fidly 
appreciated,  and  the  means  of  dispensing  it  to  all  are 
jndiciouslyapplicd.  The  North  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  its  attention  to  this  great  social  inter- 
est,  but  within  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  made 
advances  that  eeem  to  bonier  on  perfection.  By 
means  of  public  meetings,  addresses,  and  lectures, 
teachers'  associations  and  institutes,  governore'  mes- 
sages and  superintendents'  reports,  the  public  mind 
has  become  tlioroughly  imbued  wilh  the  spirit  of 
education.  The  cities,  towns,  aud  jMipulated  country 
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liuve  bc«n  meted  out  aod  districted  for  Bchools,  with- 
in  a  convenient  distance  from  ovorj'  man's  dwelling, 
and  in  iitome  states  the  scliool-hotisc  duur,  like  that  of 
the  clinrch,  is  tlirown  open  and  made  free  to  all  of  a 
schoolable  ago.  These  measures  and  appliances  that 
constitute  the  most  jjowerful  machinery  for  intellect- 
ual elaboration  and  development  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  South.  The  work  of  education  with  them  is 
the  movement  of  a  spirit,  with  us  it  is  the  operation 
of  a  simple  sense  of  expediency.  They  have  accu- 
mulated means  of  knowledge,  we  are  dependent. 

"  There  yon  may  see  the  evolution  of  the  steam  en- 
gine in  its  thousand  protean  forms,  of  the  steam 
threshers,  and  diners,  and  reapers,  of  the  Cyclopean 
gnomes  that  mould  iron  like  wax,  of  the  machines 
that  sew,  weld,  stamp,  dovetail,  be^el,  shear,  turn, 
weigh,  weave,  spin,  saw,  veneer.  AVe  are  compar- 
atively destitute  of  all  these  niechauical  appliances 
and  powers.  Thoy  have  type  foundries,  book- 
priutlng  presses,  authors,  writers,  piiblisJiers,  and 
other  i n strti mental itlss  for  producing  and  dispensing 
knowledge  of  which  we  have  siarcely  any.  They 
furnish  our  school-books,  our  center  tsibleaud  library 
books,  and  most  of  our  current  and  jMjriodieal  litera- 
ture. Tliey  provide,  preiwire,  and  administer  the 
larger  portion  of  our  intellectual  food,  aud  God 
never  made  a  man,  much  less  a  -people,  to  receive 
sustenance  without  being  suliject  to  the  sustainer. 
AVliile  we,  therefore,  talte  pride  in  the  North,  as  a 
portion  of  our  country,  for  the  eminenoe  to  which  it 
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haa  nttained  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  gloiy  to 
which  it  is  advancing,  wo  cannut  liiit  view  witli  son- 
Eatious  of  alarm  the  adverse  bearing  and  tlircatening 
tendency  of  its  social  organism  upon  the  state  and 
well-being  of  the  Sonth. 

"  The  difference  of  attention  paid  to  the  single  mat- 
ter of  education  by  the  two  sections  of  the  Union, 
North  and  SoutJi,  leads  directly  to  the  generation  of 
a  strife  between  tliem,  the  moat  bitter  and  destrnctive 
contests  forjwwer  will  inevitably  grow  out  of  un- 
e<{ual  a>^i>eiation.  The  wiser  and  more  crafty  por- 
tion will  strive  to  role  its  less  cultivated  and  capable 
associate.  To  those  who  have  the  discernment  to 
[>cn!eive  it,  this  ia  no  longer  a  philowphical  spec- 
ulation; it  isstnbborn  and  grating  fact.  Tiic  North 
already  holds  three  of  the  four  great  reins  of  na- 
tional controls-commerce,  manufacturea,  and  l<^isla- 
tion.  It  would  soon  have  the  fourth,  religion,  had 
not  our  southern  politicians  had  sense  enough  (and 
just  about  sense  enough)  to  discover  what  was  going 
on,  and  bya  sort  of  wild,  vehement  clamor,  rouse  the 
whole  nation  to  a  feeling  of  the  wrong  meditated 
against  our  political  riglils.  It  remained  only  for 
our  pulpit  and  religious  press  to  become  thoroughly 
abolitionized  fur  the  North  to  have  consummatal  its 
purpose — absolute  ascendcucy.  But  the  resistance 
of  the  South,  through  its  politicians,  has  brought  a 
liealthicr  religious  sentiment,  and  a  reaction  favor- 
iible  to  it  is  taking  place  in  our  own  country  and 
ihi'oughout   the  world.     But   this   advantage  ia  of 
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small  moment,  and  will  soon  pass  away,  if  not  hus- 
banded and  vigorously  improved  by  a  direct  resort 
to  fundamental  cou  si  derations.  Our  stumpiwj  pol- 
iticians as  a  dasi<  are  very  ordinary  men,  and  as  pub- 
lic teatherB  are  exreedingly  unreliable.  Generally 
the  braggart  and  buffoon  is  more  tlian  a  match  for 
the  eoljer,  earnest,  eonnd  reasoner  before  the  ])eople. 
The  rank  of  competition  for  office  is  deteriorating 
and  becoming  less  gilled  in  almost  every  canvass. 
The  great  lights  of  former  days  have  expired,  and 
we  have  no  successors  to  Hayne,  Crawford,  Calhoun, 
Randolph,  Clay,  Bcutun,  and  Jackson  to  lift  up  and 
bear  onward  the  banner  of  the  South.  In  legisla- 
tion and  governmental  policy  we  can  no  longer  cope 
with  the  Sorlh,  Unrestrained  by  constitutions  and 
unchecked  by  master  minds,  they  will  u.se  us  at  dis- 
cretion, and  our  wisdom  will  he  to  bear  if.  Revolt, 
secession,  or  revolution  will  be  worse  than  madness ; 
for  we  can  build  no  Chinese  wall  high  and  strong 
enough  to  bar  the  intercourse  or  intrusion  of  neigh- 
bors wiser  than  we  are.  We  are  doomed  to  d^ra- 
dation  low,  if  we  do  not  change  materially  the  present 
aspect  of  things. 

"And  let  us  pause  to  consider  what  there  is  innate 
in  man  or  jieople  to  produce  such  disparity  of  prog- 
ress and  power.  Why  are  they  our  masttirs?  Why 
can  they  control  our  labor,  dictate  our  opinions, 
agitate  our  passions,  and  lull  us  into  quiescence  as 
they  choose? 

"Is  it  because  they  are  naturally  our  sujK'riors  in 


whatever  advances  man  over  hia  fellow-man?  Has 
our  Yankee  brother  a  clearer  head,  a  sounder  heart, 
and  a  bigger  soul  tiian  a  southern  born?  Does  he 
grow  up  on  a  more  fruitful  soil,  under  a  more  genial 
sun,  or  in  a  wider  field  for  the  expansion  of  mind 
and  the  cultivation  of  genius?  Can  we  believe  thnt 
the  people  who  gpuerate  and  mature  such  moral  mon- 
strosities as  Millerism,  Mormonism,  Free-lovpism, 
Spiritism,  Beecherism,  women's  rights  c»nventions, 
etc,  etc.,  are  the  people  that  Heaven  has  ordained  to 
be  our  rulers?  Eternal  Justice  forbid  it.  And  yet 
we  are  the  strong  man  shorn  and  bonnd — the  Phil- 
istines are  upon  us.  \Vliy  is  it  so?  What  is  it? 
We  demand,  what  is  it  that  makes  the  dilference  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  It  is  simply  ftfuco/ion. 
Would  that  we  had  a  hundred  tongues  and  iron  voice 
to  pi-oclaim  it  till  every  southern  ear  should  hear  it 
in  uotes  of  startling  thunder.  We  are  overmaiohfd. 
]i'e  are  subdued,  and  from  this  thralldom  there  is  no 
escape  by  human  means,  but  by  the  redeeming  pro- 
cess of  universal  education.  To  have  the  work  par- 
tially done — oneclass  taughtand  another  negleeteti — 
is  only  aggravating  the  evils  of  our  condition.  It  is 
quickening  the  body  politic  to  feel  the  miseries  of  its 
situation,  without  imparting  the  ability  to  obtain  re- 
lief. We  must  begin  at  the  foundation  if  we  would 
elevate  the  superstructure.  We  must  make  capable 
voters  if  we  would  have  able  representatives.  We 
must  be  respectable  at  home  if  we  would  command 
respect  abroad.  And  we  must  be  powerful  in  intel- 
lect if  we  would  prevail  in  counsel. 
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"We  have  thiis  opened  up  a  subject  which  we  ex- 
pect to  present  in  some  form  or  other  in  every  fol- 
lowing number  of  this  jrerioilical.  Its  intriusio 
merits  ore  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  all  the  considera- 
tion we  ai-e  able  to  bestow  ni«3n  it.  But  we 
adduce  directly  the  plain,  practical  reason  that  ad- 
dresses every  sontliern  man's  and  every  national 
patriot's  he^rt — the  equalization  of  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  Union  for  the  integrity  and  well- 
being  of  the  whole — that  we  may  secure  attention  to 
the  8ubj«-t.  We  enter  a  fiehl  of  discussion  to  which 
we  see  no  well-defined  limits.  The  mce  of  man  is 
nearly  six  thousand  years  old,  and  yet  the  question, 
What  is  education  proper?  has  never  been  settled. 
Perhaps  it  cannot  be  arbitrarily  determined,  but  aa 
an  appliance  it  must  be  modlHcd  and  adapted  to  the 
various  characters  and  conditions  of  men.  But  be 
that  as  it  may  be,  it  is  with  us  an  open  question. 
What  is  educalion  proper /or  ?m?  By  what  scheme 
shall  we  enlist  the  teaching  talent  and  subject  to 
discipline  the  teachable  mind  of  the  South?  To 
this  investigation  we  hope  to  call  forth  many  a  cont- 
petent  assistant.  We  hope  to  see  it  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  tn  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  and  to  li^ 
come  a  common  theme  for  discussion  by  candlilates 
before  the  people.  Sy  so  doing  we  hope  to  prepare 
the  way  for  our  next  legislature  to  take  hold  of  the 
subject  of  ])opular  instruction  and  turn  to  good  ao- 
couDt  the  vast  resources  at  our  command  fortiUpporb- 
ing  a  system  of  schools  that  may  embrace  all  classes 
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and  conditions  of  society.  Wc  have  tlie  materials 
and  mcuu3  for  ix?aring  np  tlie  most  ciiltivateil,  acoom- 
plisb»],  refined,  ijolislie*!,  and  powerful  population 
on  earth,  for  ive  iiave  a  etrictly  laboring  class  in  the 
producing  and  ^istaining  avocations  of  life.  AVe 
could  have  a  most  cagmble  operative  and  managing 
class,  and  then  a  olass  exempt  from  manual  labor, 
which  \)y  proper  mental  culture  and  application 
would  become  the  glory  and  defence  of  the  Souih, 
and  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Let  there  be  light." 

The  wealthy  class  in  tire  South  were  not  posscssctl 
of  a  high  degree  of  culture.  They  were  much  in- 
ferior to  the  educated  class  in  the  North.  They  re- 
ceived their  edric^ation  in  northern  colleges  and 
seminaries,  or  of  teachers  of  norlheru  liirth  and 
education  who  had  gone  south  to  pursue  their  voca- 
tion. Spending  life  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  hilarious 
social  enjoyments  and  pleasures,  and  often  in  dissi- 
pation and  vicious  associations,  was  not  conducive  of 
a  high  degree  of  mental  culture.  It  was  a  lady  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position  who  informed  mo 
that  she  very  much  feared  that  there  would  soon  I  v  a 
resiirrroUon  of  the  negroes,  It  was  a  cinipuny  of 
aristocratic  Blavc-holdcrs  who,  upon  organizing  them- 
selves into  the  Silver  Gray  Home  Guards,  in  Jan., 
18G1,  adopted  this  as  one  of  the  arlicica  of  their  con- 
stitution: '-.Section  2,  Art.  3.  We  will  not  leave  the 
state  of  'Umias.ippi  unless  it  be  invaded."  It  was  a 
physician  of  high  standing  who  informed  me  that 


Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  had  been  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloli.  He  averred  that  the  femoral  artery 
liiul  been  severed  belou?  tlie  knee  and  that  this  caused 
hemorrhage  wliicli  resulted  iji  death. 

Servile  insurrections  were  conalimtlj'  feared,  es- 
pecially by  the  female  portion  of  the  papulation.  I 
lodged  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Dunlap, 
near  Holly  Springs,  Mrs,  Dunlap  iuformed  me 
that  she  noticed  a  large  gathering  of  their  colored 
people  at  one  of  the  cabins.  Wishing  to  lenrn  the 
cause,  she  8lipi)ed  round  to  the  back  window  unob- 
served, as  the  night  M^as  dark,  to  play  the  role  of  an 
eavesdropper.  A  well-dressed  burly  African,  in  an 
earnest  tone,  was  haranguing  thera  after  this  manner : 
"  I  tells  you,  ladies  an'  gentlemen,  we'e  all  gwine  to 
be  free  before  long,  We's  all  going  to  enjoy  liberty, 
mos'  right  away.  We  won't  be  slaves  no  longcran' 
be  whipped  an'  cuffed  by  de  white  folks."  "  How 
duz  yon  know  all  dat?"  said  White  Jim,  an  octo- 
roon. "  Why  didn't  I  hear  massa  Jeff  Pnvia  say 
80.  I  done  drove  him  out  in  de  carriage  to  dat 
Btan'  where  he  'dressed  de  people  to-day,  an'  T  hed 
to  wait  to  bring  him  back.  From  what  he  said  de 
people  of  de  Norf  is  comin'  down  to  set  us  free  an* 
dey'll  jes  mow  de^e  southern  people  down  as  dey 
mows  de  grass.  An'  he  said  de  northern  people  be- 
lieved in  negro  'quality,  dat  de  white  folks  up  dar 
wuz  willing  to  marry  our  daughters  an'  let  us  marry 
theirn,  Jes  be  ready,  as  the  hime  sez,  your  redemp- 
tion draweth  nigh,"     The  doctor,  oa  soon  aa  I  in- 


formed  him  of  what  waa  going  on,  went  out  with  a 
whip  and  droveofF  this  orator  whose  incendiary  speech 
had  a  tendency  to  incite  servile  insurrection.  He 
ought  to  have  tied  him  up  and  given  him  five  hundred 
lashes," 

In  1856  one  slave  murderod  another,  JudgB 
Scroggs,  of  Holly  Springs,  inserted  a  card  in  the  pa- 
2>ers  asldng  for  information,  els  be  could  not  find  any 
law  to  meet  the  case.  Afterwaitl  he  published  a 
card,  stating  that  as  there  was  no  law  to  punish  one 
alave  for  the  murder  of  another,  he  had  ordered  that 
the  culprit  receive  tliroe  hundred  lashes,  and  had 
Bent  him  home  to  his  master.  A  physician  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  forcibly  violated  the  jhtsoii  of  a  female 
patient — an  octoroon.  A  moot  court  was  lield  by  the 
young  lawyers  of  the  city,  who  trie<l  the  physician, 
and  the  jury  impaneled  for  the  ueiasiun  condeinuod 
him  to  pay  for  the  oysters.  This  woman  was  mar- 
ried, and  suffered  severe  mental  anguish  because  of 
tlie  crime  committed  against  her  virtue,  but  she  could 
obtain  no  redress.  A  planter  living  in  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  murdered  his  wife  because  she  trutli- 
fuily  accused  him  of  infidelity  to  liis  marriage  vows. 
The  murder  was  witnessed  by  forty  of  his  slaves,  two  of 
whom  were  severely  wounded  trying  to  save  tlio  life 
of  their  mistress.  The  murderer  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  acquitted  for  lack  of  testimony,  slaves  being  in- 
competent by  Bunthern  law  to  give  testimony  in  a 
court  of  justice.  But  retributive  justice  overtook 
this  man  a  few  months  ailcr  his  acquittal.  He  died  at 
the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law. 
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In  the  Mississippi  bottoms  and  in  moitntatnoas 
districts,  in  t!ie  everglades  of"  Florida  and  places  not 
easily  accessible,  large  numbers  of  maroons  make 
their  homes,  Heretliey  live  in  comparative  security 
and  raise  families.  The  maroons  prefer  death  to  ' 
slavery,  Tlicy  have  bludgeons  willi  sharp  knife 
blades  deftly  inserted  in  the  heavy  end  of  them,  and 
woe  to  the  hound  that  conies  within  thoir  reach. 
Those  who  live  upon  the  mountains  are  properly 
called  ciniarooiis.  They  are  very  adroit  iu  evuling 
capture,  and  should  Uiey  be  captured  they  wilt  in- 
duce other  slaves  to  escape  with  them  and  become 
cli£F-d  well  era  and  troglodytes  amid  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains,or  they  will  make  their  home  on  aome 
hummock  near  a  lagoon,  whose  shores  are  embowered 
by  the  evergreen  cypress,  the  loug-Ieafed  pine,  the 
trailing  vine,  and  the  pendent  mops.  By  the  aid  of 
the  friendly  lagoon  or  bayou  they  can  evade  the 
sleuth-hound,  and  the  fish  which  abound  are  readily 
taken  iu  their  skillfully  woven  nets.  By  the  aid  of  , 
traj)S  thoy  feast  upon  wild  turkeys,  ojwssums,  wild 
pigeons,  and  every  variety  of  game.  Without  the 
aid  of  guns  the  wild  deer  becomes  a  victim  of  their 
skillfully  constructed  snares.  From  a  noxious  plant 
indigenous  to  southern  swamps,  they  manufacture  a 
subtle  poison  in  which  they  saturate  meat  and  place 
it  near  the  kennels  of  hounds.  The  poison  ia  nearly 
iiioilorous  and  insipid.  It  is  sure  death  to  all  ani- 
mala  bom  blind.  The  maroons  call  it  "stagger  ' 
pizen,"  because  the  poisoned  animal  staggers  as  if  ii 
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toxicated  till  almost  the  last  moment  of  its  existence. 
When  pursued  by  houuds,  pieces  of  meat  saturated 
with  this  poisonous  decoction  are  thrown  on  his  track 
by  the  fugitive  as  he  flies;  the  hounds  devour  it  with 
avidity.  It  is  a  very  active  poison.  Its  fatal  eflTects 
are  speedily  developed,  and  as  there  is  no  known  anti- 
dote the  hounds  soon  die  in  convulsive  fi^ony.  Thus 
many  a  poor  hunted  fugitive  has  been  saved  from  a 
cruel  death,  or  the  infliction  of  a  terrible  flagellation 
with  the  loss  of  dear  but  precarious  liberty,  at  appar- 
ently the  last  moment,  even  when  the  hounds  were 
within  a  mile  of  their  victim.  Thus  proving  the 
truth  of  the  adage,  ^^  Man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity.'* 

SL  Louisy  Mo, 

THE  SOUTHERN   BARBECUE. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  feast  is  to  be  served 
the  preparations  are  under  way.  Seventy-two  South- 
down sheep  have  been  slaughtered  and  suspended 
in  undivided  carcasses.  Twenty-five  shoats  bear  the 
mutton  company.  While  the  butchers  are  doing  their 
work,  a  gang  of  darkeys,  whose  shovels  fly  as  if  it 
was  a  labor  of  love,  have  excavated  three  trenches, 
sixty  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  four 
feet  deep.  They  are  side  by  side,  clean  cut  through 
sod  and  clay,  and  if  a  surveyor  had  gone  over  them 
he  could  not  have  found  fault  with  the  symmetry. 
Then  the  wood  is  hauled.  It  is  only  the  best  seasoned 
hickory  which  goes  into  the  pits,  and  cord  after  cord 
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ia  pil<xl  in,  until  there  is  an  amount  which  would  ' 
stock  a  M'ood  yard  in  a  northern  city.  Stick  afl 
stick  is  laid  on  until  tlicM'ood  rises  above  the  surface. 
Coal  oil  is  brouglit  and  poured  on  the  wood.  Then 
fire  is  applied  in  a  dozen  places  atid  the  contents  of 
the  trenches  blaze  from  end  to  end.  From  midnight 
till  davliglit  the  smolte  and  flames  and  the  trenches 
are  not  approachable.  It  is  Gehenna  in  miniature. 
At  five  o'clock  tlia  contents  have  settled  down  to  a 
bed  of  coals  a  foot  thick,  from  which  arises  a  fervent 
heat.  In  the  waiting  hours  the  spita,  long,  smootb- 
Hhaven  poles  of  hickory,  have  been  made  ready,  and 
in  pairs  have  been  run  through  the  carcasses  length- 
wise. They  form  stretclierji,  and  as  tbey  rest  on  sup- 
porters the  fihccp  or  shoat  is  stretched  out  flat. 
Grasping  these  hickory  poles  the  darkies,  one  at  eaob 
end,  carry  the  carcasses  and  lay  tliem  over  the  trenches, 
the  spits  holding  them  in  position.  Over  the  inteose 
heat,  the  surface  flesh  begins  to  sputter  and  fly,  and 
then  ensues  a  lively  scene.  To  jircvent  scorching  the 
cju-casses  have  to  be  turned  over  every  ten  minutes, 
and  the  attendants  fairly  rushed  along  the  sides  of 
the  trenches  grasping  and  flopping  over  the  roasting 
pork  and  mutton.  At  one  end  of  the  pits  is  a  great 
cauldron,  where  the  seasoning,  salt  and  pepper  and 
other  condiments,  is  raixedinwaterandboiled.  This 
compound  is  dipped  out  in  buckets,  and  men  go  from 
t^rcass  to  carcass  with  great  swabbing  cloths  tied  on 
sticks.  In  this  way  they  apply  the  seasoning.  As 
the  embers  drop  lower  the  heat  becomes  less  intense. 
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and  tbcbarbocaiDggOGson  more  solierly.  Occasionallj' 
a  little  water  13  thrown  on  the  coals,  and  steam  relieve 
tho  cooking  of  too  much  dryncaa,  but  the  basting  goes 
on  unceasingly.  In  ordinary  times  Uncle  Jake  Hos^ 
tetter  may  bo  an  humble  citizen  in  Lexington.  Now, 
as  master  of  the  barbecuing,  he  rules  supreme  lu  the 
cooking  lot,  (op  the  trenches  are  enclo.sed  by  a  tight 
boanl  fence,  and  it  requires  some  persuasion  to  get 
past  the  guards.  There  are  only  a  few  favoretl  per- 
sona within.  The  thousands  who  aniff  the  odors,  and 
look  longingly  toward  the  incense  arising  from  the 
fires,  are  wandering  through  the  park  wondering  when 
dinner  will  be  ready.  The  master  of  tlie  barbecue 
moves  among  the  trenches  and  his  word  is  law,  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  away  back  when  presidents 
came  to  these  Kentucky  festivilies.  Barbetruea  have 
not  been  so  frequent  of  late  years.  But  Uncle  Jake 
feels  safe  in  Ina  ex|wricnce,  and  he  shows  do  uneasi- 
ness over  the  fact  that  6,000  people  are  holdiug  him 
responsible  for  their  dinners,  and  some  of  them  have 
gone  broakfastless  to  stimulate  apjietite.  Now  and 
then  two  of  the  cooking  corps  bring  tip  from  the 
trecclics  to  the  table  under  the  big  tree  a  carcass  to 
insjwct.  He  cuts  into  it,  slices  off  bits  of  the  flesh, 
tastes,  and  looks  knowing.  Even  the  president  of  the 
day,  Hon.  W,  C  P.  Breckenridge,  recognizes  the 
authority.  The  sjxaking  has  commenced  from  a 
Stand  in  the  park,  and  somebody  wants  to  know  when 
the  orators  are  going  to  stop  fordinner.  "Just  when 
Uncle  Jake  Hostetter  says  the  mutton  is  done  to  a 


turn,"  replies  Mr.  EreckeDridge,  and  another  statca- 
nian  is  1ft  loose  to  say  a  great  many  pretty  compli-  | 
nieiils  abotit  Kentucky,  and  a  very  few  words  about  ] 
national  politiL'a. 

Tlie  Blue  Cfsbs  country  haa  contributed  to  this  j 
occasion  three  great  caldrons.     Whatever  useful  pur- 
pose they  may  have  suliserved  about  hog  killing  time,  J 
they  are  now  doing  duty  in  the  manufacture  of  900  1 
gallons   of  burgoo.       Burgoo   haa  a   basis,  as  the  I 
chemist  says.     The  basis  on  this  occasion  consists  of  I 
150  chickens  and  2*25  pounds  of  beef  in  joints,  and  ] 
other  furuis  best  suited  for  soup.     To  this  has  been  } 
added  a  bushel  or  two  of  tomatoes.     Tlie  heap  of  j 
sliaven  roasting  ears  tells  of  another  accessory  beforu  T 
the  fact.     Cabbage  and  potatoes  and  probably  other  1 
things  in  small  quantities,  but  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, have  gone  into  the  pots.     Tiie  fires  were  lighted  1 
under  the  vats  before  the  roasting  commenced  on  the  1 
trenches,  and  the  burgoo  haa  been  steadily  boiling  ' 
ever  sint«.     This  boiling  necessitates  steady  stirriug, 
and  uost  to  Uncle  Jake's  ministerial  powers  the  old 
export  who  presides  over  each  kettle  comes  in  for  due 
rejipectand  glorification.     "You  might  not  think  it,"  , 
says  the  old  grey-headed  Kentuckian  whose  eye 
on  the  lai^ost  of  the  pots  where  500  gallons  of  bur- 
goo ara  bubbling,  "but  a  piece  of  mutton  suet  as 
large  as  my  hand  thrown  into  the  pot  would  epoil 
the  whole  mess.     That  shows  you  that  there  i 
sfirup  things  you  can't  put  in  burgoo.     Sometimes  out.jQ 
ill  llie  woods  we  put  in  squirrels  and  turkeys,  but  v 
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tlidn't  have  any  this  time,  I  think  they've  got  s 
leetle  too  mucli  pcpfjer  in  that  pot  down  there,  so  if 
you  don't  find  what  you  get  is  ju:>t  right  come  to  me 
and  I'll  fix  you  up  with  some  of  this."  As  the  meat 
boila  from  tlie  bonca  tlie  latter  are  raised  from  tlie 
bottom  of  tlie  kellle  by  the  paddle  and  thrown  out. 
Gradually  vegetables  lose  all  distinctive  form  and 
ap^iearance,  and  tho  eom|)ound  is  reduced  to  a  homo- 
geneous liquid,  about  tlie  consistency  of  molasses. 
"Burgoo  ought  to  boil  ahonfc  14  hours,"  says  ihe  old 
expert,  "we've  only  had  about  8  for  this,  but  I  think 
they'll  be  able  to  eut  it." 

Gradually  the  heap  of  barbecued  meat  acciunulates 
before  Uncle  Juke.  Ho  goes  over  and  looks  at  the 
bui^oo,  and  conaults  with  the  old  ex]iort.  Tlicn  be 
glances  over  the  fence  at  the  long  tallies,  and  finds 
tliat  two  wagon  loads  of  bread  have  been  hewn  into 
rations  and  strewn  along  the  pine  boiinls.  The 
tiQ  cups,  3,000  of  them,  are  hurriedly  sciillercd  with 
the  bread,  From  all  parts  of  the  gronnds  there  is  a 
sudden  but  decorous  movement  towai-d  the  tables, 
and  the  orator  oil  tap  runs  off  a  peroration  and  stops. 
Uncle  Jake's  corps  of  assistants  bring  out  the  careaiaes 
still  on  the  stretcbers,  and  e\ery  rod  of  table  length 
finds  a  smoking  sheep  and  a  shoat.  Gus  Jauhert  and 
a  dozen  butchers,  with  their  long,  sharp  knives,  shave 
and  cut  and  deal  out  with  all  the  s[>ced  tliat  long 
practice  has  given  them.  The  burgoo,  steaming  hot 
in  new  woodou  buckets,  is  brought  in,  and  as  the 
attendants  pass  along  the  Viaea  the  hungry  people  dip 
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out  cupfuls  and  sip  it  as  it  cools.  There  are  no  knives 
nor  forks.  Noboily  aska  for  or  expects  them. 
Xeithcr  are  there  Bpoous  for  the  burgoo.  The  great 
slices  of  bread  Bcrve  as  platea  for  the  meat.  There 
are  5,000  people  eating  together,  and  all  busy  at  once. 
Not  a  basket  has  been  brought.  All  types  and  classes 
of  Blue  Grass  people  are  facing  those  tables,  and 
handling  their  bread  and  meat  and  burgoo  with  mani- 
festations of  appetite  which  tell  of  the  relish  of  the 
fare.  Finally,  nothing  but  skeletons  reraain  of  the 
sheep  and  eboats,  and  tlie  tables  are  swept.  Uncle 
Jake  movca  among  the  throng,  and  men  like  Senator 
Beck  and  Gov.  Blackburn  and  Gen.  Wm,  Preston 
shake  his  hand,  and  tell  him  he  has  eclipsed  his 
former  efforts.  It  is  the  proud  liappy  hour  of  Uncle 
Jacob's  life.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Don 
Piatt  and  several  other  reporters  were  present  taking 
notes  of  this  woudorfut  institution,  the  southern  bar- 
becue, and  graphic  reports  find  their  way  to  the 
northern  papers.  The  southerner,  notably  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  regards  the  man's  life  a  failure  who  has  not 
attended  a  barbecue. 

mnohesUr,  Clark  Co.,  Ky. 

I  preached  the  following  sermon  just  before  my 
successful  att«mpt  to  escape  from  prison.  I  supposed 
that  it  would  probably  be  the  last  sermon  I  should 
ever  preach  on  earth,  as  the  chances  for  escapeeeemed 
very  slender: 


THE  OENERAL  JUDnMENT. 

The  text  ivaa  2  Cur.  v.  10:  "We  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  eveiy  one 
may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  acLoniing 
to  that  he  hath  doue,  wlicthcr  it  be  gowl  or  bad." 

The  doctrine  of  a  gcueral  judgment  wb3  revealed 
to  mankind  at  a  very  enrly  period  of  the  world's 
history.  Eiioeh,  tlio  seventh  from  Adam,  projihe- 
sicd,  eaying,  "  Behold  the  Lord  cometh  wilh  ton 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all, 
and  to  convince  all  thut  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all 
theungo(.ny  deeds  which  they  have  ungotlly  committed, 
and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  Bt>oki'ri  against  hiui."  Job  declares :  "I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  Hveth,  and  tliat  he  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  ujKin  the  earth,"  Daniel  also  Bjwaka 
of  &  general  judgment:  "I  beheld  till  tlie  thrones 
were  east  down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit, 
whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  huir  of 
his  head  like  the  pure  wool;  bis  throne  was  like 
the  fiery  fiame,  and  hid  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A 
fiery  sti'eam  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him; 
thousand  thousands  iiiinist«red  unto  him,  and  t«n 
thouiiand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him:  the 
judgment  was  set,  and  tlie  books  were  oiKiued." 
The  New  Testament  is  also  explicit  in  its  declara- 
tions that  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteonsness  by  that  man  whom 
he  liJilh  ordaine<l.  The  text  declares  that  we  must 
all  ap[xMir  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 
26 
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Tile  scenes  which  will  usher  in  the  judgment  of 
.  the  great  day  will  be  of  the  most  magnilicent  cliaracter. 
"The  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  tile  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  ehall  be 
burned  up."  This  does  not  indicate  annihilation. 
God  will  never  annihilate  any  of  his  creatures,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate. 

The  inquiry  is  often  made,  what  becomes  of  the 
soul  after  death,  and  where  docs  it  await  the  general 
judgment?  A  sect  called  the  So  ill -sleepers  take  the 
position  that  the  bouI,  after  death,  goes  into  a  torpid 
state,  like  boars  in  winter,  and  thus  remains  till  the 
flounding  of  the  Archangel's  trump.  There  is  no 
scripture  to  sustain  this  view,  and  it  is  only  assumed, 
to  avoid  the  objection  that  God  would  not  judge  a 
Boul,  and  send  it  to  reward  or  punishment,  and  then 
bring  it  back,  to  be  again  judged.  That  the  soul,  at 
death,  passes  immediately  into  glory  or  torment,  is 
proved  by  many  scriptures.  Paul  "desired  to  de- 
part, and  be  with  Christ,  which  was  far  better,"  than 
remaining  on  earth.  He  declares  that  to  be  present 
with  the  body,  Is  to  be  absent  from  the  Lord,  The 
dying  Stephen  calls  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  to  receive 
his  spirit.  These  holy  men  would  not  thus  have 
spoken,  if  they  supposed  that  ages  must  elapse  ere 
they  entered  heaven.  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead 
or  torpid,  but  of  the  living.  Moses  and  Ellas  a]>- 
peared  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  in  a  state  far 
from  torpidity.     The  dying  thief  received  the  prom- 
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ise,  "  This  day  eliatt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise." 
No  luention  is  made  of  purgatory  ur  torpidity.  The 
objector  ui^es  that  paraili^  in  not  heaven.  We  are 
told  that  the  river  of  life  flows  from  the  Uirone  of 
God,  that  the  tree  of  hfe  grows  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  tree  of  life  grows  in  the  midst  of 
the  paradise  of  God.  The  paradise  of  God  is  where 
he  ia  seated  on  his  throne,  which  is  heaven.  Para- 
dise is  where  Christ  is.  Tlie  thief  would  l)e  with 
Christ  in  [raradise.  He  who  regards  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  the  Chief  among  ten  thousand,  the  One  nllogethev 
lovely,  will  deem  his  presence  heaveji  indeed.  As 
to  the  wicked,  it  ia  said  of  the  rich  man,  that  in  hell 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  turiueut.  If,  after 
being  judged,  the  souls  of  beliovora  do  pass  inimedi^ 
ately  into  glory,  and  the  wicked  into  torment,  what 
use  is  there  of  another  or  general  judgment.  I  reply, 
we  ai-e  resixineible  not  only  for  our  aets,  but  ibr  the 
influeuec  which  those  acts  exert  through  all  time- 
Gibbon,  Hnme,  Rousseau,  Paine,  and  other  infidel 
writers  wrote  works  which,  during  the  life  of  the 
authors,  did  great  evil.  If  those  wicked  men  passed 
away  from  earth  impenitent,  they  are  now  sufFering 
the  vengi-auee  of  eternal  fire.  But  the  infiueuue  for 
evil  of  tliose  wicked  wortcs  did  not  cease  with  the 
death  of  their  authors.  Thousands  of  young  men 
every  year  are  led  into  prnicions  and  hurtful  errors 
by  their  perusal.  At  the  general  judgment  the  ac- 
cumulated guilt  for  the  l>aleful  influence  exerted 
throu>rh   their  writings  in  all  time  will  sink  them 
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ander and  other  pious  men  who  are  now  in  heaven 
wrote  many  works  whose  influence  for  good  was 
great  while  their  authora  lived,  and  since  tlieir  death 
they  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  iostrumcntul  in  the 
hand  of  God  in  turning  many  to  righteousness.  All 
the  good  accomplished  by  their  writings  through  all 
time,  will,  at  the  judgment,  add  to  their  exceeding 
and  etei-nal  weight  of  glory. 

In  this  life,  wo  of^cn  see  the  righteous  man  con- 
tending with  life's  unnnmboral  woes;  all  the  dealings 
of  Providence  seem  to  be  adverse.  While  the  wicked 
are  in  great  power  they  flourish  in  life  like  the  green 
bay-tree,  and  have  no  bands  in  their  death.  These 
things  are  strange  and  mysterious.  We  understand 
them  not  now,  bnt  we  shall  learn  in  that  great  day 
when  all  mysteries  are  made  plain  that  God's  dealings 
were  just,  both  with  the  righteous  aud  the  wicked. 

The  text  declares  that  we  must  all  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  This  we  includes  all 
who  are  now  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  not 
only  us,  but  all  who  live  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and  the  jVrchaugel's  trump  will  wake  the  pale  nations 
of  the  dead  and  summon  them  to  judgment.  The 
dark  domain  of  hell  will  be  vacatetf,  and  the  angels 
that  kept  not  their  first  estate  and  are  now  reserved 
in  cliains  of  darkness  will  appear  in  the  presence  of 
the  Judge.  Heaven  "sholyinhabltantswill  bepresent. 
Thus  heaven,  earth,  and  bell  will  be  represented  in 
that  august  assemblage.     This  scene  will  bear  some 
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resemblance  to  thut  wliidi  takes  place  ia  our  eartbly 
courts.  The  LoitJ  Jesus  Christ  will  be  tlie  Judge', 
mid  themigela  and  eaitits  will  be  thejurors,  who  will 
couscut  to  and  approve  of  tlie  acts  of  the  Judge. 
The  nugolswill  bo  the  ofBcera  who  will  summon  from 
the  prison -house  of  hell  tlie  devils  to  the  trid,  and 
also  those  wicked  men  who  will  call  u^hju  tlie  rock?' 
and  mountiiiiis  to  fall  upon  thorn  to  hide  them  from 
the  face  of  the  I>amb.  Nor,  as  ia  so  often  the  ca«e 
with  earthly  officers,  will  any  be  able  to  eludo  the 
vigilante  of  these.  They  will  be  clothed  with  ample 
power  to  compel  the  attcudanee  of  all;  none  will 
escajw.  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat.  As  in  earthly  coui-ts,  law  is  the  basis  of  judg- 
ment, 60  we  shall  be  judged  according  to  law  in  that 
day.  Tlie  heathen  will  be  judged  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture— the  law  written  in  their  hearts  and  on  their 
conacieuccs.  The  light  of  nature  toadies  the  being, 
wisdom,  jiower,  and  goodness  of  God.  For  a  viola- 
tion of  thia  law  they  will  bo  beaten  with  few  etrii>ea. 
Tbo  Jews  will  be  jndged  by  bolh  the  law  of  nature, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  heatlicn,  and 
the  Mosaic  law.  But  we  who  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  full  blaze  of  gospel  light,  will  be 
judged  not  only  by  tlie  light  of  nature  and  the  Mo- 
eaio  law,  which  we  possess  in  common  with  the 
heathen  and  the  Jew,  but  also  by  the  glorious  gospel 
of  tlie  Son  of  God,  which  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light;  and  if  condemned,  how  feurfnl  our 
doom,  who  are  bo  highly  favoa'd !     lu  earthly  courts. 
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we  are  judged  for  our  overt  acts  alone,  but  in  the 
court  of  heaven  the  command  men  t  ia  exceeding  broad ; 
it  pea<'h 03  every  thoiiglit.  Our  words,  too,  are  tjiken 
into  account.  We  must  give  au  account  for  every 
idle  word.  By  our  words  we  shall  be  justified,  and 
by  our  words  we  shall  be  condemued.  Our  thoughts, 
our  words,  our  deeds  will  all  be  taken  int«  account. 

As  in  our  courts  there  are  witnesses,  so  also  there 
will  be  at  the  bar  of  God.  Our  pious  relatives  and 
friends  will  bear  this  testimony,  that  they  have  prayed 
with  us  and  for  us;  tliat  they  had  a  deep  concern  for 
our  souls,  and  that  we  who  are  found  on  the  Icfl  hand 
of  the  Judge,  refused  all  their  counsel,  and  despised 
their  admonitions.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  will 
testify  that  they  came  as  amlwissadyrs  from  the  King 
of  kings,  and  beseoc'hing  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  1« 
reeonciled  to  God,  pointing  to  the  coming  wrath,  and 
warning  you  from  tliat  wrath  to  floe;  and  yet  their 
labor  of  love  ye  despised,  and  seorned  the  message 
from  on  high.  The  Bible  will  he  a  witness  against 
you.  Its  tt'aehings  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. It  is  Ihe  chart  which  is  given  to  guide  ns 
thn>ugh  tiiis  wilderness- wo  rid,  to  fairer  worlds  on 
high.  It  tells  of  the  I-amb  of  Gotl,  who  taketli 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  It  is  truth  without  any 
mixture  of  error,  and  yet  you  have  despised  this 
neoeaaary  revelation,  and  chosen  1«  perish,  with  the 
Word  of  Life  open  before  you.  God,  the  Father, 
will  be  a  swift  witness  against  you.  In  the  greatness 
of  His  love  for  yori,  iu  the  counsels  of  eternity,  He 
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JeviseJ  the  plan  of  ealvation,  aud  sent  Ills  only  be- 
gotten Son  to  BulTer  and  die,  tliat  you  migbt  live,  and 
yet  you  have  despised  that  love,  and  rojwtt>d  that 
Saviour.  God,  the  Bon,  will  bear  this  tfstlmonv, 
t!iat  He  came  frum  the  eliiiiing  abodeta  of  glory, 
where  seraphim  and  oherubim  fell  prostrate  at  Hi!) 
feet,  in  bumble  adoration,  and  emptying  HiniHclf  of 
His  glory,  bore  all  the  ilia  of  life — the  persecutions 
of  wicked  men,  and  the  accursed  death  of  the  ci-oss, 
that  ealvatioQ  niijiht  be  youra,  and  j'et  ye  refused  it, 
and  trod  the  blood  of  tlie  Son  of  God  under  foot,  and 
put  Him  to  an  ojwn  sbiime.  The  Holy  Spirit,  tli'e 
Third  Person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  He  o  Hen  kuM'kcd  at  thedoorof  your  licarts 
for  admittance;  thntHeMOOwI  you  to  embrace  Hia 
love,  offering  to  abide  with  you  forever,  nud  yet  yi)U 
n*jeet«i  the  offer,  and  did  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
Grace,  till,  in  sorrow.  He  took  His  everlasting  flight. 
The  devil  ia  now  going  about  as  a  roaring  lion, 
seekingwhom  hemaydevonr.  And  6i)me(ime3  trans- 
forming himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  he  ia  tempt- 
ing you  to  sin,  by  presenting  before  your  minds  the 
superior  charms  of  the  rifhea  and  pleasures  of  earth, 
to  things  that  are  miseea  and  eternal.  He  h:i3  do 
power  to  comiRd  you  to  sin.  Hia  evil  euggt-slions 
are  whispenxl  in  your  oft  too  willing  ears,  and  ihcn 
it  remains  with  you  to  aecr-pt  or  reject.  Ho  has  no 
power  of  eompulMon,  Tour  sin  must  be  an  net  of 
your  own  will,  or  it  is  not  sin.  Wien  you  consent 
to  thfl  wilw  of  this  ttr«h  cnejny,  and  sin  against  God, 
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rememix^r  that  witli  eager  desire  and  base  ingratitude 
he  will  fiercely  accuse  in  the  great  day  of  God 
Almighty,  and  urge  these  very  sins  of  his  suggestion 
as  a  reason  that  he  should  have  you  to  torment  you 
forever  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

That  internal  monitor,  that  light  which  enlightens 
,every  man  that  cwmcth  into  the  world — the  moral 
sense,  or  conscience — will  be  a  swift  witnt-ss  against 
yon.  By  it  you  have  been  enlightened  and  warned ; 
and  in  the  case  of  many  who  have  denied  a  future 
state  of  punishment,  the  goadinga  of  remorse  have 
Qonvinctil  them  that  there  is  a  hell,  the  kindlings  of 
whose  fires  they  have  felt  in  their  own  bosoms. 
Conscience  will  compel  you  to  confess  that  your  doom 
is  just,  though  forever  debarred  from  the  joys  and 
happiness  of  heavun.  01  my  fellow-prisoncra  and 
travelers  to  the  bar  of  God,  listen  to  her  warning 
voice  to-day,  before  it  be  too  late,  and  you  are  com- 
pelled mournfully  to  exclaim,  "The  harvest  is  past, 
the  summer  is  ended,  and  I  am  not  saved  I"  The 
conscience  of  the  sinner  will  be  comjtelled  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  testimony.  In  eartlily  courts,  often- 
times witnesses  are  6ul)oraed,  and  their  testimony 
false.  N^ot  so  at  the  grand  assize.  Not  a  scrap  of 
fal&e  testimony  will  be  admitted.  The  evidence  will 
be  in  truth,  and  the  judgment  in  rigliteousness. 

After  all  these  scenes  have  occurred,  the  Judge  will 
render  a  verdict,  and  pronounce  the  sentence,  which 
will  be  irreversible  and  eternal.  "With  i-egard  to  the 
righteous,  though  they  have  been  guilty  of  many  sins. 


both  of  omissiou  and  commission,  aud  have  do  nierita 
fif  their  own  to  plead,  and  consider  themeelves  justly 
obnoxious  to  eternal  banishment,  their  Advocate,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Clirlst,  in  whom,  while  iu  tlie  fleeh,  they 
oxerciscd  a  true  and  living  faitli,  will  now  present 
them,  clad  In  tiie  white  robeaof  His  perfect  righUiOU s- 
ness,  faultless  before  His  Father,  and  they  will  now 
hear  the  welcome  plaudit,  "Come,  ye  bk-ssod,  iuherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foiindalion  of 
the  world,"  But  those  on  the  left  haud,  who  all 
their  life  rejected  the  merty  ofiered — the  great  salva- 
tion proffered  without  money  and  without  price — 
will  nowheurthe  dread  sentence,  "Depart, ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels ! " 

O  my  dear,  impenitent  fellow-prisoners  I  how  eon 
ye  fake  up  your  abode,  your  eternal  abode,  in  ever- 
lasting burnings?  How  can  ye  dwell  with  devour- 
ing fire?  How  can  ye  endure  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  His 
power,  shut  up  forever  in  the  fearful  pit  out  of  which 
there  is  no  egress  except  for  the  vision  of  tlte  dimmed, 
and  the  smoke  of  it^  torment?  Be  wise  to-day,  'tis 
madness  to  defer.  Procrastination  Is  the  thief  of 
time.  Delay  ia  fraught  with  awful  danger.  Trust 
not  in  promises  of  future  amendment.  The  way  to 
hell  ia  paved  with  good  resolutions,  which  are  never 
kept.  Tlie  future  convenient  season  never  arrives. 
Like  Felix,  we  may  tremble  when  the  minister  reasons 
«f  a  judgment  to  oome ;  and  like  Agrippo,  we  may 
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be  almost  j>ersimded  to  be  Christians,  and  yet  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God  tliroiigh  procrastination. 
Procrastination  has  populattsi  liell.  All  the  doomed 
and  damned  from  Christian  lands  are  victims  of  tbis 
pernlcioua  and  destructive  ^ile  of  the  devil.  It  ia 
foolish  to  procrastinate.  Tliongh  the  Bible  teems 
with  rich  and  glorious  promirws  of  a  hundred-fold 
blessings  in  this  life,  and  eternal  glory  in  the  world 
to  come,  to  those  who  break  off  their  sins  by  rights 
eousnesa,  and  their  transgressions  by  turning  unfo 
the  Lord,  yet  all  these  promises  are  limited  to  the 
present  tense.  There  is  not  a  single  blessing  prom- 
ised tbe  future  penitent.  He  procrastinates  at  the 
risk  of  losing  all.  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time, 
and  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  To-day  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,  "  Ho,  every 
one  tliat  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  and  he  that 
hatJi  no  money,  come  ye,  bu.y  and  eat;  yea,  eortU,  bay 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price." 
"Sockye^;-«Hhe  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteons- 
ness."  "And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  come; 
let  him  that  heoreth  say,  come;  and  let  him  that  is 
atbirst,  come;  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely." 

Choose  ye  Ih'ia  flay  whom  ye  will  Bcrve.  There  is 
no  warrant  for  deferring  till  to-morrow  the  moment- 
ous and  eternal  interests  of  the  immortal  soul.  The 
shnrluess  and  uncertainty  of  life  furnish  a  strong 
reason  that  we  should  not  procrastinate,  Iii  the 
Bible,  life  is  compared  to  everything  that  ta  Bwift« 
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transient,  and  fleeting  in  its  nature.  It  is  compared 
to  the  swoop  of  tlie  eagle  hast4>niug  to  the  prey;  to 
the  ewifl  post,  to  the  hnbhle  on  the  river.  Ijife  is 
coiu[>ared  in  its  duration  to  a  year,  a  day,  a»d  to 
nothing,  yea,  leas  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  All 
these  comparisons  indicate  that  it  is  very  brief  and 
evanescenL  We  have  no  lease  of  life ;  we  hold  it  Ly 
a  very  slight  tenure;  and  this  is  especially  trueof  tia 
in  our  present  condition.  Confined  in  prison,  some 
of  us  led  to  death  every  day  without  a  moment's 
warning,  every  evening  I  address  some  who,  before 
the  next  evening,  are  in  eternity.  Myself  in  chains, 
my  life  declared  forfeited,  ought  we  not  all  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  net-cssity  of  immediate 
preparation  to  meet  our  God?  I  feel  that  I  am 
preaching  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,  and  I  be- 
seech you  in  Christ's  eteud,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 
Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ye  shall  be 
saved.  Trust  in  Him  for  salvation,  fur  He  is  faith- 
ful who  hus  promised.  God  has  never  said  to  any 
seek  ye  my  face  in  vain.  By  the  love  and  merey  of 
God,  by  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  by  the  eynijiathy 
and  compassion  of  Jesus,  I  entreat  you,  ay  fellow- 
prisoners,  to  seek  an  interest,  a  present  interest,  in 
the  great  salvation ! 

I  close  for  the  present.  We  shall  never  all  engage 
in  diviue  service  together  again  on  earth.  "We  srpa- 
rale — some  to  go  to  a  distant  prison,  and  sone  to 
'Inith.  May  GikI  grant  that  when  we  are  done  with 
cnrthlv  Bocnes,  we  may  nil  meet  in  the  realms  of  hlisa, 
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where  there  is  in  God's  present*  fuloess  of  joy,  ant] 
at  Lis  right  liand  pleasures  forevermore!  And  may 
the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jgsus  Christ, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rest  and 
abide  witli  us,  and  all  the  Israel  of  God,  now,  hence- 
forth, and  forever.  Amen ! 

The  following  hymn  was  then  sung: 

la  tbe  son,  nnd  moon,  aad  sisra, 

Signs  and  wonders  there  ahall  be; 
Eurth  shall  qnake  with  inward  wars,  • 

Nations  with  perplexit;. 

Soon  ahall  otean's  hoary  deep, 

Tossed  with  stronger  tempesta,  rise; 
Wilder  atorma  tho  luaaalsms  swaep, 

Londer  thunders  rock  the  skies. 
Dread  alarms  shall  shake  tbe  prond, 

Pale  amaiement,  restleaa  fear; 
And,  amid  the  tbander-cloud, 

Shall  the  Judge  of  men  appear. 

Bat  lliongll  from  bis  awfnl  face, 
Hearen  shall  lade,  and  earth  shall  flj. 

Fear  not  ye,  his  chosen  race, 
Vonr  redemption  droweth  nigh. 

I  preauhed  longer  than  I  had  intended,  having 
become  so  fully  engrossed  with  the  subject  as  to  for- 
get my  chains  and  my  frustrated  plans.  My  fellow- 
prisoners  were  listening  apparently  with  interest; 
great  solemnity  prevailed,  and  penitential  tears 
were  flowing.  It  was  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  was  in  our  mit^lst;  and  though  danger  , 
au<I  death  were  before  our  eyes,  the  consolations  of  I 
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the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  Grod  caused  our  peace 
to  flow  like  a  river.  The  precious  seed  was  sown 
in  tears.  May  we  not  entertain  a  good  hope  that  he 
who  cast  the  seed  into  this  soil^  prepared  by  affliction, 
shall  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him. 

DIES  IB^ 

Day  of  wrath!  that  awfal  day 
Shall  the  world  in  ashes  lay, 
Sacred  seers  and  heathen  say. 

What  a  trembling  there  will  be 
When^  the  Jadge  on  earth  they  see 
Making  strictest  scrutiny. 

Tmmpet  sending  awfnl  sonnd, 
Through  the  tombs  beneath  the  groimd 
Summons  all  the  throne  around. 

Death  and  nature  stand  in  dread 
When  arise  the  millions  dead 
At  the  Judge's  bar  to  plead. 

In  the  record  shall  be  sought 
Every  deed,  and  word,  and  thought, 
And  a  world  to  judgment  brought. 

When  the  Judge  sits  shall  be  seen 
All  the  hidden  deeds  of  men — 
Naught  shall  go  unpunished  then. 

What  shall  wretched  I  then  say, 
Whom  secure  to  help  my  plea, 
When  the  just  scarce  saved  be? 

King  of  Majesty  severe, 

Who  Thine  own  dost  freely  clear, 

Save  me,  Fount  of  Pity,  spare ! 


Think,  Lord  1  'twaa  for  me  aatmj 
Thou  didat  tread  lile's  viebTj  way. 
X.et  me  not  be  lost  that  day. 
Sitting  tired  Thon  still  host  aonght. 
On  the  aruss  lay  pHnlon  bought; 
BbuU  such  lubot  be  Tor  q 
Jndge  of  VI 

0  remit  the  grtat  amount 
Ere  the  day  of  strict  acconat. 

1  accept  the  Hioner'a  place, 
Guilty  shame  o'ersprends  my  face) 
Give,  Lord,  to  the  suppliant,  grace. 
Thou  Who  Mary  haat  forgiven, 
To  the  robber  openedst  beaveii, 
Even  hope  lo  me  hast  given. 
Though  I  pray  nnworthily, 
Sot,  I  pray  Thee  graciously, 
He  from  fire  eternal  free. 
With  the  sheep  a  place  T  pray, 
Keep  me  from  the  (fonts  uwuy. 
At  Thine  own  right  hitod  to  alaf. 

When  the  cnrsed,  their  shanie  confeasiDg, 

Eager  flamea  are  sore  distressing, 

Come  t«  me  then  with  a  blessing, 

Pray  I  suppliant  and  prune. 

Heart  abiwhed  as  ashes  grown, 

Lea  re  me  not  at  last  alone. 

On  that  day  of  rid  snrprise. 

When  from  aahes  shall  a 

Guilty  man  to  judgment  ci 

Keep  me  fhtiu  the  dreadfnl  doom. 

Thuuas  Celano. 


AMERICAN  SIAVERV  AB  IT  NOW  8TAN]>S  REVEALED 
TO  THE  WORLD. 


Whatever  may  be  yet  the  issue  of  the  American 
conflict,  it  will  have  done  two  great  things, — it  will 
have  east  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  condition  of  the 
American  slave3,-^it  will  have  given  freedom  to  great 
maases  of  them,  if  not  to  all. 

Until  the  secession  war  broke  out,  the  means  of 
accurately  ascertaining  the  positive  conditions  of  the 
slave  in  the  United  States  were  scanty,  and  to  a  great 
extent  doubtful.  On  the  one  hand,  we  had  the  rep- 
resentations of  masters  and  of  their  friends.  Tliese 
were  always  likely  to  be  warped  by  self-interest; 
even  when  most  sincerely  meant,  to  exhibit  but  a 
portion  of  the  truth.  In  all  countries  the  Itest  em- 
ployers are  the  most  accessible,  the  most  willing  to 
come  forward  in  lostiraony  of  the  condition  of  the 
employed ;  yet  none  are  generally  more  ignorant  of 
the  worst  praetiws  used  in  their  trade.  How  much 
more  must  this  lie  the  case  in  the  slave  system, 
where  every  possible  malpractice  in  the  enaployment 
of  labor  must  be  inlensifiul  a  hnndredfold,  by  the 
practically  absolute  powers  of  the  master,  and  by  the 
darkness  with  which  he  has  the  right  to  surround 
liis  proceedings.  Here  evidently  thote  who  come 
into  the  light  of  publicity  will  be  thoi*  only  who" 


have  DO  cause,  or  think  they  have  no  cause,  to  fear 


it;  and  who,  living  ii 
have  no  idea  of  what 


ing   I 

The  best  of  alav 


:»niparative  light  themselves, 
lay  be  passiif^  in  the  dena  of 

loni.     The  tendency  of  slave-own- 
emphatically   one  of  iasulation. 

iwuera  as  ivell  as  the  worst  would 
fain  have  never  a  neighbor,  since  all  intercourse  with 
other  jtlantations  tends  to  undermine  either  the  slave- 
owner's moral  or  his  physical  autliorlty. 

Now  slavery  has  come  to  be  seen  at  once  in  all  its 
breadth  and  in  all  its  detail.  Where  formerly  it 
could  only  be  outlined  or  lightly  sketched  fixim  a  few 
points  of  view,  it  may  now  be  photographwl  in  its 
minutest  features,  and  from  every  point.  The  mass 
of  testimony  is  overwhelming,  and  may  be  checked 
and  coantcrchecked  from  white  to  black  and  from 
black  to  wiiite  to  any  extent.  But  an  ugly  picture 
it  offers,  look  at  it  how  and  whence  you  will.  For 
the  result  of  all  this  mass  of  new  evidence  is  simply 
this, — that  the  worst  that  has  been  hitherto  said  by 
iiolated  voices  against  American  slavery,  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed ;  that  tlie  distant  picture  of  it 
has  turned  out  faint  and  pale  beside  the  reality;  that 
contact  with  the  "patriarchal  institution,"  so  far 
from  converting  one  sincere  abolitionist  from  the 
errors  of  his  ways,  or  confounding  onedisbinest  one, 
has  turned  into  ardent  abolitionists,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  who,  when  they  first  went  down 
South,  were  avowedly  strong  pro-slavery  men. 
■    TliG  legal  elements  of  the  slave's  condition  have 
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long  since  beeo  known,  Tbey  are  all  niaiDly 
eummed  up  in  this :  He  is  not  a  person,  but  a  tiling ; 
at  least  as  towards  liiB  master,  be  or  she  lias  no  signal 
honor,  no  family  ties.  There  is  no  punishEitiit  un- 
der any  of  the  southern  slave-codes  for  the  worst  out- 
rage by  a  master  on  a  slave  woman's  virtue,  on  a 
slave  man's  marriage-tie;  no  l^al  limit  to  the  usre 
to  which  he  may  put  either.  The  slave  has  no 
rights  of  pi-operty ;  is  legally  forbidden  to  develop 
bis  intellect  by  education. 

Instead  of  saying,  Because  slaves  are  property  they 
will  be  well  treated,  the  true  reasoniug  is,  Because 
slaves  are  property,  therefore  tbey  will  be  ill-treated, 
therefore  they  will  surely  call  forth  against  them  in 
many  an  instance  every  latent  capacity  of  absolute 
devilhood  which  lies  in  the  master's  bosom. 

Are  you  sorry  that  this  should  he  so  ?  God  forbid. 
As  is  the  tree,  so  is  its  fruit.  Thank  Goil  that  men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  t 
else  would  they  allow  the  whole  world  to  be  over- 
spread of  them.  Let  the  thorn  tear,_let  the  thistle 
prick,  that  man  may  know  that  they  are  there  simply 
to  be  fought  with  and  rooted  out. 

Now  the  worst  side  of  slavery  is  no  doubt  the- 
moral  side  of  it.  Though  it  had  no  evil  physical 
side  to  it,  it  would  yet  be  abominable.  Though  ov- 
erj-  slave  hail  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  drink,  gooil 
shelter,  good  clothing,  moderate  work,  skillfid  care 
in  sickness,  it  Is  yet  hideous  that  a  man  should  not 
bo  a  man,  a  husband  not  a  husband,  a  father  not  a 
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father.  But  tlie  war  has  shown  that  the  physical 
maltrmtnient  of  slaves  was  anything  but  a  rare 
exception. 

An  officer,  writing  from  Louisiana  to  the  .Boston 
Transcript,  stated  that  not  one  recruit  "in  fifteen  is 
free  from  marks  of  severe  lasliing,"  and  that  "more 
than  one-half  *  *  are  rejected"  (the  rejections 
being  themselves  more  than  half  of  the  number  that 
offer)  "  because  of  disability,  arising  from  lashing  of 
whips,  and  biting  of  dogs  on  their  calves  and 
thighs;"  whilst  Mr.  Wesley  Richards,  a  surgeon, 
■writing  May  25, 1863,  to  the  Cincinnati  Free  Nation, 
-after  examining  about  700  recrnits,  says  that  "at 
least  one-half  bore  evidence  of  having  been  severely 
whipped  and  maltreated  in  various  ways;"  some 
*'  stabbed  with  a  knife,  others  shot  through  the  limbs, 
some  wounded  with  clubs  until  their  bones  were 
broken,"  and  others  had  their  hamstrings  cut  to  pre- 
vent their  running  off.  And  General  Saxton,  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  tlie  South  (compris- 
ing South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida),  on  being  exam- 
ined before  the  "Freedmeu's  Inquiry  Commission," 
stated  tiiat  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  negroes 
whose  back  was  not  "covered  with  scars,"  East 
and  West,  it  will  be  seen,  the  testimony  is  the  same. 

The  Rev.  William  Taylor,  in  a  pamplilet  on  the 
"Cause  and  probable  results  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America,"  relates  the  following,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  showing  the  patrlai'chal  institution  under 
its  "  pious  "  aspect ; 
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"A  dear  friend  of  miae,  io  my  native  coiinty,  in 
the  Shenandoah  A'^alley,  Virginia,  was  giassing  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,  and  saw  In  the  barn-yard,  sus- 
pended from  a  beam  •  *  *  a  colored  woman 
hnng  up  by  her  liands.  She  was  nearly  naked,  had 
been  \vhipi)ed  until  elic  was  unable  to  moan  aloud, 
and  had  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  stuck  in  her  mouth 
afl  a  gag.  In  that  condition  she  was  left  hanging  till 
her  master  should  take  liis  breakfast,  and  htttefam- 
Uif  prayers.  My  friend  went  in  to  see  him,  and 
remonstrated  in  vain  to  have  her  taken  down,  tUl 
tifUr  fhefaniUif  denotiona  wer-f  over.  *  *  *  This 
pious  (?)  family  I  knew  well,  and  their  three  tiiildren, 
William,  Artlmr,  and  Adeline,  were  taught  authority 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years  by  being  set  to 
whip  the  said  [xwr  woman  at  will,  and  she  was  beaten 
and  scarred  np  so  as  to  present  a  moat  unnatural  &ad 
hideous  appearance." 

But  these  arc  only  the  milder  mercies  of  the  east- 
ern seaboard.  We  must  go  to  the  dreaded  Southwest 
lo  find  the  lasliiugs  carried  to  the  pitch  of  disabling 
the  sufferer — the  stabbings,  shootings,  poundings  of 
limbs  with  clubs,  cuttings  of  humstring^,  of  which 
the  surgeons  iTj>eak.  Yet  the  surgeons  had  nothing 
to  say  but  lo  men,  and  those  living  ones.  In  God's 
avenging  hoots,  which  we  see  not,  there  may  1»  other 
and  more  helpless  recruits.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Aughey, 
who  was  a  minister  in  Mississippi  at  the  outbreak  of 
secession,  in  a  work  called  the  "  Iron  Furnaiw,"  tells 
of  some  of  these.     "Mr.  Pipkin,  who  resided  near 
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Holly  Springs  (Mississippi),  had  a  negro  woman 
whipped  to  death  while  I  was  at  his  house  during  a 
Session  of  Presbytery.  Mr.  Cole,  of  Waterford, 
Mississippi,  had  a  woman  whipped  to  ifeath  by  his 
oversea".  But  such  uruel  scourging^  are  of  daily 
occurrence,  *  «  «  Mrs.  Frederick  recently 
whijijjed  a  boy  to  death  within  a  half  a  mile  of  my 
residence.  Old  Mr.  Cole,  of  Waterford,  Mississippi," 
(apparently  the  same  patriarch  as  before  referred  to) 
"punished  his  negroes  by  slitting  the  soles  of  their  feet 
with  his  bowie-knife.  One  man  ho  put  into  a  cotton- 
press,  and  turned  tlie  screw  until  life  was  extinct. 
He  stated  that  he  only  intended  to  alarm  the  man,  but 
earned  the  joke  too  far."  Of  course  the  laws  which 
exist  in  every  state  against  the  murder  or  torturing  of 
slaves  are  about  as  well  observed  as  might  be  laws 
enacted  by  wolves  against  sheep-murder,  and  pro- 
viding that  l)etween  wolf  and  sheep  no  sheep  could 
be  witness.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  this  black  South- 
west, some  peculiarly  atrocious  excess  of  patriarchal- 
ism  rai.<ies  the  horror  even  of  the  white  crowd,  and 
the  offender  Is  lynched  or  his  or  her  home  burnt 
down.  But  in  no  single  one  of  the  instances  above 
quoted  do  we  find  tliat  any  punishment  was  inflicted. 
When  Mrs.  Frederick,  of  Mississippi,  whipped  her 
slave  boy  to  death,  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  death  by  cruelty  ;  but  Mr.  Anghey  expressly 
states  that  "nothing  more  was  done." 

In  the  real  South  the  lash  is  evidently  a  regular  dally 
element  of  the  Institution.  "  I  am  residing,"  writes  Mr. 
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Aughey,  "on  Uie  banks  of  the  Yockauookany,  *  • 
III  this  vicinity  there  are  lai^  plantations,  cultivated 
by  liundi-ecls  of  negroes.  *  *  •  Everj-  night  the 
n^roes  are  brought  to  a  judgment-scat.  The  over- 
seer presides.  If  they  have  not  labored  to  suit  him, 
or  if  their  task  is  uufulGUed,  they  are  chained  to  a 
post  and  severely  whipped."  Of  these  overseers  the 
writer  has  just  said:  "I  never  knew  a  pions  over- 
seer— never.  »  »  *  Overseers,  aa  a  class,  are 
worse  than  slave-ownera  themselves.  Tlicy  are  cruel, 
brutal,  licentious,  dissipated,  and  profane.  They 
always  carry  a  loaded  whip,  a  revolver,  and  a  bowie- 
knife."  Such  are  the  dispensers  of  tlie  Soutlieni 
slave-owners' justice.  Of  course  the  terror  they  ex- 
cite is  extreme ;  and  the  writer  saya  he  has  known  an 
instance  of  a  woman,  through  fright,  giving  birth  to 
a  child  at  the  whipping-post.  It  need  hanlly  be  said 
that  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  overseer  to  strip  the 
slaves  to  any  extent,  "In  Louisiana,  women,  pi-e- 
paratory  to  whipping,  are  often  stripped  to  a  state  of 
perfert  niuHty,"  Black  women  only,  some  aristocrat 
of  color  may  think,  "There  is  a  girl,"  said  one  Col- 
onel Hanna,  a  member  of  Mr.  Anghcy's  churi'h,  to 
the  latter,  "who  does  not  look  very  wiiif«  in  the  face, 
owing  to  exposure;  but  when  I  drip  ficr  h  whip  htr, 
I  find  that  nhe  has  a  »kin  a»  fair  its  my  wife."  It  is 
thus  evidently  the  habit  of  these  Mississippi  patri- 
an.^13  to  strip  and  whip  women  as  white  of  skin  as 
their  own  wives.  And  the  slaves  are  so  fond  of  the 
system  thai  "every  night,"  Mr,  Aughey  tells  us,  "the 
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Mississippi  woods  resouud  with   the  deep-moutlied 
ba3ing  of  the  blood-hounds." 

E^inember  always,  that,  between  Virginia,  and 
even  South  Carolina,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  South- 
west on  the  other,  every  intermediate  stage  must  be 
supposed  to  exist.  E.  g.,  Mr.  Taylor — a  A'irginian, 
let  us  recollect,  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  whose 
wife  was  brought  up  in  Alabama — mentions  an  in- 
stance in  the  latter  state  where  a  master,  riding  home 
with  a  runaway,  flogged  the  latter  with  a  heavy 
whip  "  till  he  sunk  in  his  tracks,  and  died  within  a 
few  hours  ;"  whereupon  all  the  neighborhood  sympa- 
tliized  deeply  with  the  patriarch  who  had  lost  so  val- 
uable a  mau,  aud  deemed  the  accident  "a  warning  tu 
niggers  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  their  own  business." 
"  One  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,"  says  Mr.  Aughey, 
"  I  stood  on  the  levee  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  ami 
counted  twenty-seven  sugar-houses  in  full  blast.  I 
found  that  the  negroes  wore  com]>elled  to  labor  eigh- 
teen hours  per  day,  and  wore  nut  permitted  to  rest 
on  the  Sabbath  during  the  rolling  season.  The 
negroes  on  most  plantations  liave  a  truck  patch,  which 
they  cultivate  on  the  Sabbath.  I  have  pointed  out 
the  sin  of  thus  laboring  on  the  Sabbatli,  but  they 
plead  necessity ;  their  children,  they  state,  must  eu£Eer 
from  hunger  if  they  did  not  cultivate  their  truck 
patch,  and  their  masters  would  not  give  theta  time 
on  auy  other  day."    But  even  where  the  work  is  not 
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hours  of  work  were  from  daylight  to  five  p.m.,  there 
was  no  cessation  of  labor  allowtil  for  meals,  and  the 
slave  must  eat  whatever  food  he  coidd  get  without 
leaving  off  his  hoeing  or  cotton  pjekiiig.  And  tho.w 
who  are  most  ovcrwoiked  are  of  course  the  weakest — 
those  least  able  to  bear  it — women  and  children. 

In  passing  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  aspects 
of  slavery,  we  arc  met  by  the  great  difficulty  tJiut  a 
lat^  [wrtion  of  its  daily  working  consists  really  of 
things  such  as  should  not  be  named  among  Christiaci 
men.  It  is  difficult  for  ns  to  realise  the  fact  that 
men  and  women  professing  to  be  Christians  sliould 
allow  other  men  and  women  aii]Uud  them,  whom  they 
claim  as  their  own  property,  to  gnitily  their  [Missions 
like  brute  l>east'*,  tlie  name  of  marriage  repnst^nting 
a  mere  temporary  relation.  In  the  sea  islandi^,  Cap- 
tain Hoojjer  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  tliat "  many  of 
the  negro  men  have  two  or  tliree  wives,  and  children 
by  each."  The  ma^t^rs,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  do  not 
tare  whether  the  slave  women  are  married  or  not,  so 
long  as  they  have  ehildren,  nor  have  they,  us  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  scruple  in  breaking  up  such  nnion.s.  Thu 
wife  and  children  of  Solomon  Bradley,  nn  "  Uncle 
Tom  "  among  the  Port  Itoyal  negroes,  were  sold  away 
some  years  ago,  and  he  never  expects  to  meet  with 
them  again.  Between  while  and  colored  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  law  throughout  the  slave  states  that  tliere  eiin 
be  no  Ii^al  union.  But  the  number  of  mixnlybloods 
&hows  that  the  while  man's  liorror  of  "anialgarnji- 
tiun"  only  Btarts   iuto  vitality   witliin    the  chureh 
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door.  On  Port  Royal  island  already  the  "yellow 
niggers  "  form  a  couslderable  part  of  the  population, 
"lu  almost  all  the  schools,"  says  Mr.  NorflhoS",  "yoQ 
find  children  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair — oflencst 
yellow."  Yet  the  description  lists  found  at  Hilton 
JHead  of  tlie  slaves  sldpped  thence  showed  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  were  mixed  bloods.  Now 
as  such  shlpmenU  are  almost  universally  for  the 
dreaded  South,  it  follows  that  the  "patriarchs"  and 
their  overseers  send  their  own  offspring  to  a  harsher 
slavery  than  that  around  themselves.  And,  owing 
partly  to  these  shipments  of  the  mixed  breeds,  partly 
to  the  more  unbridled  licentiousness  of  the  whites 
tliemselvcs,  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  the  proportion  of  "white"  and 
"yellow  niggers"  is  far  higher  than  in  the  eastern 
states.  Mr.  Aughey  speaks  of  preaching  "to  a  large 
congr^ation  of  slaves,  the  third  of  whom  were  as 
white  as  himself,"  some  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
We  remember  that  slave  in  Mississippi  whoso  skio, 
when  she  was  stripped  for  whipping,  was  as  white  as 
that  of  her  master's  wife.  Mr.  De  Camp,  the  surgeon 
above  referred  to,  speaks  of  having  seen  standing  be- 
fore him  tliree  negro  recruits,  in  whom  the  "  the  most 
critical  examination  could  not  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  negro  blood."  General  MacDow  says  that 
in  the  district  of  Louisiana  which  he  is  writing  from, 
there  are  very  few  slaves  of  unmixed  negro  blood.  It 
is  notorious  that  many  planters  have  families  of  white 
and  lamilies  of  colore*!  children,  and  perhaps  give  the 
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latter  to  wait  on  the  former.  I^meDibor  always  that 
tlie  chastity  of  the  slave  has  no  legal  protection.  I 
caDDot  here  enter  iato  details  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  slave  system  has  ere  this  enforced  incest  at  the 
will  of  the  master.  But,  without  descending  to  such 
horrors,  let  any  of  my  countrywomen  picture  to  her- 
self what  must  be  the  lot  of  women  (often,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  white  aa  herself)  placed  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  under  the  al>aolnte  control  of  an  over- 
seer such  as  Mr,  Aughey,  and  in  fart  almost  all  wit- 
nesses, describes — "cmel,  brutal,  licentious,"  always 
armed  with  the  loaded  whip,  the  bowie-knife,  and  the 
revolver — liable,  too,  at  any  time,  without  any  re- 
course under  heaven,  to  be  sold  or  hired  out  into 
harlotry,  as  is  practic?ally  done  in  every  southern  city 
— and  then  say  whether  the  system  in  wliioh  such 
things  are  possible  has  the  right  to  insult  God  and 
man  any  longer  by  its  existence. 

Treating  the  slave  thus  like  a  brute,  none  could  feel 
surprised  if  he  were  to  become  such.  The  colored 
witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before  the  Freed- 
men's  Inquiry  Commission  are  very  frank  on  the 
subject  of  the  moral  condition  of  their  race.  The 
slaves,  says  Robert  Small — a  bold  fellow,  ivlio  ran  a 
steamer,  the  "Planter,"  out  of  Charleston  Harbor, 
j»ast  Sumter  and  its  dangers,  to  join  the  Federal  fleet, 
a  feat  which  Mr.  Nordljoff  calls  "  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  brilliant  act*  of  the  war" — are  very  envious 
of  one  another,  cannot  bear  to  see  any  ouo  of  their 
number  advanced  to  any  position  which  all  cannot 


reach,  and  will  resort  to  any  means  in  their  power  to 
degrade  him.  Tliey  are,  as  slaves,  selfish,  cowardly, 
untruthful,  thievish.  Though  they  have  strong 
religious  impulses,  their  religion  is  little  move  than 
sentiment.  Even  professedly  pious  slaves  have  often 
no  scruple  in  "taking"  from  their  miistors — the  term 
"stcaliug"  being  reserved  for  thcl'ts  as  betweea  them- 
selves— the  general  argument  being  that,  oa  their 
masters  take  everything  from  them,  they  may  take 
back  what  they  can.  And  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ne^ro  has  no  means  of  self-improve- 
ment, A  father  is  known  to  have  ret^ived  twenty 
lashes  for  teaching  his  son  to  read,  "In  Missis- 
sippi," says  Mr.  Aughey,  "  a  man  who  taught  slaves 
to  read  or  write  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
insfanter,"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  tlie  eight 
thousand  slaves  whom  the  occupation  of  Port  Royal 
threw  upon  the  hauds-  of  the  Federal  government, 
only  a  very  few  had  picked  up  the  elements  of  book 
learning,  and  a  couple  of  tlie  older  men  were  able 
actually  to  read.  And  whilst  the  means  of  self- 
Instruction  arc  forbidden  by  law,  religious  teaching 
is  entirely  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  master.  If  J 
the  preacher  does  not  preach  sound  patriarchal  doc- 
trine he  is  either  hunted  out  of  slavedom  or  lynched 
within  it, 

The  jargon  used  by  the  slave  is  of  itself  sufficient  ' 
proof  of  the  degradation  to  which  he  has  been  reduced. 
It  is  not,  like  the  dialects  and />aioj8  of  our  own  coun- 
try, of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  a  form  of  lijteech  prob- 
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ably  coeval  with  the  lunguage,  and  which  had  origi- 
nally as  good  a  chance  of  developing  into  the  fitand- 
ard  one.  It  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  majster's 
laugiiage,  the  fruit  of  estrangement  and  neglect. 

Such,  then,  is  southern  slavery,  an  It  now  stands 
thoroughly  revealed  to  the  world — a  system  which, 
turning  at  treating  black  men  as  brutes,  not  only  suc- 
ceeds in  making  them  such,  but  generally  makes  two 
brutes  for  one — the  white  and  the  black.  Mr.  Aughey, 
after  an  experience  of  eleven  years  in  eight  different 
slave  stales,  declares  that  he  has  "  never  yet  seen  any 
example  of  slavery"  that  he  did  not  "deem  sinful," 
He  "cannot  do  otherwise  than  prunounc*  it  an 
unmitigated  curse"  to  white  and  black  alike, 

There  is  but  one  touch  to  add  to  the  above  picture. 
Bad  as  it  was  in  itself,  slavery  was  getting  worse. 
South  Carolina — the  acknowledged  pioneer  of  shxns- 
fiion,  which  tried  thirty  years -ago,  by  means  of  "nui- 
lificafion,"  to  throw  off  the  control  of  the  Federal 
authority ;  which  was  the  first  to  declare  actual  seces- 
sion, tlie  first  to  fire  upon  ihe  Federal  flag,  the  first 
to  reduce  a  Federal  fort  by  force  of  arms — is  a  state 
which,  as  one  of  the  Uiniinariesof  secession,  the  Hon. 
L.  W.  Spratt,  has  declared,  fairly  exhibits  "  the  normal 
nature  of  tlie  institution"  iu  a  population  where  the 
slaves  outnumber  the  freemen  by  120,000.  Yet  in 
this  state  the  Freedmen's  Inquiry  Commissioners  em- 
phatically declare  slavery  "has  been  darkening  in  its 
shades  of  inhumanity  from  year  to  year."  Tliey 
fonnd  "conclu^ve  evidence  that  half  a  century  slneu 
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its  phase  was  miich  milder  than  now.  It  in  the  oni- 
forin  testimony  of  emancipated  freediaen  from  this 
state,  above  the  Bg^  of  sixty,  that  in  their  youth 
slavery  was  a  merciful  and  considerate  system  com- 
pared with  wliat  it  has  been  fur  thirty  years  past. 
These  old  men  are  bright  and  intelligent  compared 
with  the  younger  field  hands,  in  many  of  whom  a 
stolid,  sullen  despondency  attests  the  stupefying  in- 
fluence of  slave-driving  under  its  more  recent  phase." 
And  what  is  true  of  South  Carolina  la  true  of  all 
the  South.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  es- 
pecially, slaver^-,  from  a  mere  practice,  has  grown 
into  a  system  and  a  creed.  Its  economic  powers  have 
been  calculated  to  the  last  figure.  It  has  reckoned 
exactly  what  work  could  begot  out  of  a  man  at  every 
species  of  labor — how  many  years  he  should  "last"  at 
cot  ton -growing,  how  many  at  rice-growing,  how 
many  at  sugar-growing,  etc. ;  the  relative  advantages 
of  driving  him — i.e.,  killing  him  off  quick — or  hus- 
banding his  strength,  have  been  disaissed ;  and  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  have  been  regulated  with  reference 
to  the  data  obtained.  On  the  other  hand — since  by 
one  of  the  most  inflexible,  most  awful,  j-et  most  sal- 
utary, rules  of  God's  governmeot,  those  who  "set  up 
their  idols  in  their  heart,  and  put  the  stumbling-block 
of  their  iniquity  before  their  face,"  when  they  inquire 
of  the  Lord,  shall  always  be  answered  "according  to 
the  multitude  of  iheir  idols,"  so  the  South,  proclaim- 
ing the  evil  thing  slavery  to  be  good,  has  thought  to 
find  its  consecration  even  in  that  Book  which  is  a 
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message  to  all  maukind  of  deliverance  from  every 
abape  of  bondage;  and  it  has  hardened  itself  in  this 
faith,  and  iti;  priests  and  prophets  have  been  deceived 
of  tbe  Lord  to  speak  lies  in  its  ears,  to  propbcey  unto 
it  the  smooth  things  which  it  loved,  till  at  last,  in  its 
devilish  pride,  miable  to  brook  the  very  conta<t  of 
freedom,  it  turned  away  as  from  an  accursed  tiling, 
and  would  fain  set  up  its  own  model  republic,  ba«ed, 
said  its  vice  president, "  upon  the  great  truth  that  the 
negro  is  not  equal  to  tlie  white  mnti ;  that  slavery, 
subordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and 
moral  condition," 

And  then  were  seen  upon  the  walls  of  slavery's 
palace  fingers  of  a,  man's  hand,  writing  "  JHene,metie, 
Tekd  *  *  "  Then  struck  for  tbe  Southern  slave 
an  hour  sucJi  as  his  friends  afar  oflf  had  scarcely  hojXHJ 
to  see,  but  which,  with  blind  God-sent  instinct,  be 
seems  himself  to  have  been  long  waiting  for.  From 
the  moment  that  the  secession  flag  was  raised,  slavery, 
as  all  see  now,  was  doomed. 

And  while  we  may  admire  the  gallantry  with  which 
the  soutliern  sluvv-holders  have  carried  on  the  contest 
with  the  North;  and  may  do  full  justice  to  the  purity 
of  the  motives  which  led  a  Stonewall  Jackson  into 
the  thick  of  so  many  a  fight,  we  must  remember  that 
tlie  heroic  defense  of  Vicksbni^  or  Sumter  no  more 
palliates  southern  slavery  than  did  the  heroic  defense 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews  palliate  tbe  crucifixion  of 
our  LoiyI. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

Deceiiihet;  1863. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SLAVEKY. 

WILLIAM    CULLEN    BBYANT. 

O  lliou  great  wrong  thatlhrongh  Ihe  sliiw-poced  years, 
Didst  hold  thy  millions  fettered,  aud  didat  wield 
The  scourge  that  drore  the  Inborpr  to  the  field, 
And  tnro  a  stooj  gaze  on  human  tears. 

Thy  cruel  reign  ia  o'er ; 

Thy  boDdmcD  cruacb  no  more 
Id  terror  at  tlie  menace  of  thine  eye  ; 
For  He  who  marks  the  bonnda  ofgnilly  power. 
Long  Bafiering  hath  heard  the  captive's  cry 
And  touched  his  shackles  at  the  appointed  hour, 
And  lo  !  they  fall,  and  he  whose  limbs  they  galled 
Stands  in  his  native  manhood  disenthralled. 
A  shout  of  Joy  from  the  redeemed  is  sent  : 
Ten  thounnnd  hamlcia  swell  the  hymn  of  thanks 
Our  rivers  roll  exulting  and  their  banks 
Send  up  liosannas  to  the  firmsmeut ! 

Fields  where  the  bondman's  toil 

No  more  shall  trench  the  soil, 
Seem  now  to  bask  in  a  sereser  day  ; 
The  mendow-btrda  sing  sweeter,  and  the  aire 
Ofheaveu  with  more  cnressing  softness  play. 
Welcoming  man  10  liberty  like  tlieiis. 
A  gluiy  clotlles  the  land  from  sea  to  sea, 
For  the  great  land  and  all  its  coasts  nra  free. 
'Within  that  land  wert  thou  enthroned  of  late, 
Aad  they  by  whom  the  nation's  laws  were  made, 
And  they  who  filled  its  judgment  seats  obeyed 
Thy  mandate,  rigid  as  the  will  of  fute. 

Fierce  men  at  thy  right  hand 

With  gesture  of  command. 
Gave  forth  the  word  that  none  might  dare  gaiDi^j 
And  grave  and  reverend  ones  who  loved  thee  not 
Shrank  from  thy  preseiic«,  and  in  blank  dismay 
Oboked  down  onuttered  the  rebelUoas  thought, 
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HH 

While  meuDer  cowards  mingling  with  tliy  train,                               ^^^H 

Proved  rrom  the  book  of  God  th;  right  to  reign.                                   ^^^| 

Grcnt  as  thon  wcrt  and  feared  rrom  shore  to  ahoro,                              ^^^^| 

The 

wrnlb  of  heaven  o'erbrnk  thee  in  thy  pride:                                ^^^^H 

Tho 

1  sitt'st  a  ghostly  shadow  :  by  thy  aide                            ^^^^^^^^| 

Thy 

once  strong  arms  hang  nerveless  evermoie.                  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

they  who  qaailed  bat  now                                     ^^^^^^^^^| 

Ilefore  Ihy                  brow                                                 ^^^^^^^^H 

De* 

ote  thy  memory  to  scorn  and  shame,                              ^^^^^^^^^^^H 

And 

scoff  at  the  pale  powerless  thing  thon  art,                   ^^^^^^^^^t 

Ad< 

ihey  who  Ttiled  in  thy  imperial  name,                         ^^^^^^^^^^^| 

Subdued,  and  stnnding  sulleolj  apart,                                   "^^^^^^^1 

Hvo 

led  at  the  bands  thai  overthrew  thy  reign                               ^^^^^H 

An. 

shattered  at  a  blow  the  prisoDer'H  chain.                                    ^^^H 

'Well  n'Bs  thj  doom  deserved  ;  thon  didst  not  spare                         ^^^^^^| 

Lilt 

HuHbnDd  and  wife,  and  rrom  the  mother's  heart                               ^^^^H 

Did 

t  wieat  her  children,  deaf  to  shriek  and  prayer ;                         ^^^H 

Thy  ianer  lair  became                                                                     ^^^^H 

The  haunt  of  gnilty  shame  ;                                                           ^^^H 

Th> 

lash  dropped  blood  ;  the  mnrderer  at  thy  aide.                          ^^^H 

Sho 

ired  his  red  hands,  nor  feared  the  vengeance  due.                       ^^^^H 

Trti.. 

II  didst  sow  earth  with  crimes,  and  far  and  wife,                        ^^^^^H 

Ah 

rvest  of  uncounted  miseries  grew                                                  ^^^^H 

Uiil 

1  the  measure  of  thy  sins  at  last                                                     ^^^^H 

Was 

lall,  and  then  the  avenging  bolt  was  cast !                                  ^^^H 

Go 

ow  acciiTsed  of  God,  and  take  thy  place                                       ^^^^| 

Wi 

1  hateful  memories  ol'the  eldi^r  time,                                            ^^^H 

Wii 

And 

l.roody  war  thut  thinned  the  haman  race  ;                                  ^^^H 

With  the  Bluch  Dei>th,  whose  wny                                                ^^^H 

rUrongh  nailing  cities  lay,                                                            ^^^^^| 

Worship  of  Moloch.  tjrrnnDies  that  bnllt                               -  ^^^^^^^| 

The 

Pyramids,  and  cruel  deeds  th.it  taught                        ^^^^^^^^^1 

To. 

^enKea^andell  guilt  by  deeper  guilt—                        ^^^^^^^^^| 

^^^              Beulfa  at  the  stoke  to  them  that  held  Ibem  nob                     '^^^^^^^^1 

432  TUPELO. 

Lo !  The  fonl  pbantonta,  ailent  in  the  gloom 

Of  tbe  flowQ  Ages,  part  to  yield  Ibea  loann. 

I  Bee  the  better  ;eara  tbat  baslea  by 

Carry  tbee  buck  into  tbe  siiadony  past, 

Wbere,  in  tbe  ilnsty  flpaci^^,  void  nud  vast. 

The  graves  of  tboae  whom  thou  bast  murdered  lie. 

Tbe  slave-pen,  tlirougb  whoso  door 

Thy  viclima  pass  no  more, 
Is  there,  and  there  shall  the  grim  hloi'k  retuaiD 
At  which  tbe  slave  was  sold  ;  while  at  thj  feet 
Scourges  and  engines  of  restraint  nsd  pain 
Moulder  and  rust  by  thine  eternal  seat. 
There,  mid  the  symbols  that  proclaim  thy.critnes, 
Dwell  thou  a  warning  to  the  coming  timea. 
Mas,  ^SG6. 

MEMORIAL   SERVICE. 

Rev.  .1.  H.  Aughey,  Commander  of  Geo.  Hunter 
Post,  Nn.  145,  G.  A.  R.,  wilt  deliver  the  annual  germoit 
preceding  memorial  day,  on  Sunday,  May  14th,  at 
.  10:30  A.M.  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  Geo.  Hun- 
ter Post  will  attend  in  a  body  and  mpnibei-s  of  Co. 
A,  7tli  Kegt,,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Hall  at  10 
o'clock  to  march  to  the  church  to  attend  service, 

The  following  prayer  was  offered  before  the 
EorniOQ  : 

Almighty  God,  humbly  we  come  before  Thee,  our 
Creator,  Preserver,  Guide,  and  Protector.  We  thank 
Thee  for  our  lives,  for  the  mercy  that  has  kept  us 
until  this  hour;  for  Thy  guidance  in  our  marches  by 
day  and  by  night ;  fur  Tliy  constant  euro  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our  nationj.l 
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iategrity  and  unity.  We  thank  Thee  that  so  many^ 
of  us  hove  been  permitted  by  Thy  providence  to 
Bssemlile  here  this  day  to  worship  Thee,  and  to  meet 
our  former  companions  in  arms  and  to  rejoice- with 
thoiu  that  war's  deadly  blast  lias  blown  by  and  that 
gentle  pcaee  has  returned,  and  that  Thou  didst:  gnuit 
the  victory  to  those  who  contended  for  human  rights 
and  national  integrity  and  for  the  subversion  of  re- 
bellion by  the  re-cstablishment  of  constitutional  law 
and  national  supremacy.  Be  graciously  near  to  our 
comrades  wlio  suffer  from  disease  or  wounds  and  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  our 
holy  cause.  lu  all  distress  comfort  them,  and  give 
us  willing  hearts  and  ready  hands  to  supply  their 
neetls.  Grant  tliat  the  memory  of  our  noble  dead, 
who  so  freely  gave  their  lives  for  the  land  they  loved, 
may  dwell  ever  in  our  hearts.  God  bless  our  coun- 
try. Bless  all  its  loyal  defenders  and  well  wishers. 
Ever  subvert  rebellion  and  all  traitorous  designs, 
against  the  land  we  love  the  best.  Keep  our  names 
on  the  roll  of  Thy  servants,  and  at  last  receive  ns 
into  that  better  conntry,  where  there  is  fullness  of 
joy,  and  a*:  Thy  right  hand  pleasures  forevemiorc, 
where  Thou  art  the  Supreme  Commander,  Wc  ask 
all  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen  ': 

The  following  is  the  sermon  of  Rev.  J  H.  Aughey 
at  tha  Presbyterian  church,  Karmiugton,  III.  Geo. 
Hunter  Po.st  and  Co.  A,  Militia,  attended  en  wiwrne." 

"And   the  soldiers  likewise  demanded   of  Him, 

Baying,  and  what  shall  we  do*?"    Luke  iii.  l-I.     Tlio 
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word  of  the  Lord  came  to  John  the  Baptist  iii  the 
wilderness  and  he  came  into  all  Ihe  -country  about 
Jordan  preaching  the  baptis-iu  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  His  words  were  in  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  in  power.  The  Jewish  church 
was  asleep,  vital  piety  was  well-nigh  extinct.  They 
were  resting  in  formu.  Though  stiict  in  the  observ- 
ance of  ceremonial  law,  tliey  knew  nothing  experi- 
mentally of  true  repentance,  a  turning  from  sin  unto 
God.  Supreme  love  of  God  and  etjual  love  of  their 
fellow  men  formed  no  part  of  their  creed.  John  the 
Baptist  announced  himself  aa  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah  whom  the  Jews  were  now  ex])ecting.  His 
strange  aspect,  coarse  apparel,  manner  of  life,  start- 
ling doctrine,  intense  earnestness,  and  his  unflagging 
zeal,  attracted  universal  attention.  Multitudes  flocked 
to  his  minii^try  and  heard  him  enunciate  truths  to 
which  they  had  been  strangers.  Many  were  Con- 
vinced and  convicted,  and  professing  repentance  were 
baptized.  Seeing  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  at- 
tendance upon  his  ministry,  whose  traits  of  cliaracter 
were  liypocrisy,  fabehood,  and  avariw,  he  esclaimed 
Oil !  genei-ation  of  viiiers,  who  hatli  warned  yon  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Plain,  pungent  pi-caeh- 
iug,  hut  presenting  a  true  description  of  tlieir  char- 
acter. He  then  instructs  them  in  duty.  Bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  rcpentaiiec.  The  people  then  wished 
to  learn  their  duty,  and  he  enjoins  charity.  The 
man  that  has  clothing  and  food  must  impart  to  hiu 
that  is  destitute,     ^^'llen  the  tax-gatherers  made  the 
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inquiry,  what  must  we  do,  he  infortned  them  that 
tiicy  must  exact  no  more  thau  that  whicli  la  appoiiited 
them.  Tlie  sin  of  fraud  or  extortion  was  tlie  one  to 
whicli  they  were  addicted  and  lliey  needed  special  in- 
struction on  this  poiut.  Then  came  the  soldiers  and 
made  the  inquiry  of  the  text,  and  what  shall  we  do? 
They  had  professed  repentance  and  desired  baptism, 
and  they  wished  to  learn  what  wore  the  fruits  meet 
for  repentance  in  tlieir  case.  Repentance  includes 
faith  aud  true  fcith  includes  repentance.  When  the 
couvicted  sinner  cornea  to  the  minister  or  Chrislian 
layman  for  instruction,  saying,  men  and  brethren 
what  must  we  do?  Tlie  answer  must  invariably  be 
given,  believe  on  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ  aud  thou 
shalL  be  saved.  G»d,  the  proprietor  uf  salvation, 
has  the  right  to  ordain  the  condition  upon  which  he 
will  bestow  it.  He  has  done  this,  making  no  other 
coudition  than  that  uf  simple  failli.  Faith  comes 
without  money  and  without  merit,  and  appropriates 
all  the  blessings  of  the  everlaaling  coveniint.  Paith 
honors  God,  it  takes  Him  at  His  word.  It  believes 
in  the  sincerity  uf  his  oU'ei-  aud  accepts  Iliii  mercy. 
Failli  reaJizi-s  the  iiial)ility  of  {luying  the  purchase 
priuc  of  salvutioii,  aud  rejoices  that  it  is  freely 
oirci-ed.  Were  it  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  (he  sons  of  men.  Nor  does  fiiilli  plume  itself  on 
its  own  merit,  for  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is 
merely  a  receptive  grace  aud  he  who  exercises  it  is 
DO  more  deserving  titan  tlie  beggar  who  accepts  the 
:i!m!^of  thebcneficenl.    Faitli  Umit  aiimplei-ecepliou 


of  testimony  concerning  Christ.     It  is  a  grace  which  I 
is  tlie  gitl  of  Got].     It  is  a  new  operative  vital  prin-  1 
ciple  in  the  sou!.     It  works  by  love.     It  is  divinely  I 
energetic.     Faith  is  a  depending,  self-omptyiiig,  self-  ] 
denying   grace,   and  casts  every   cro^vo  beiitre   the  [ 
throne.     Unbelief  is  a  habit  of  the  mind,  formed  in 
opposition  to  the  instincts  of  man's  moral  nature,  and 
is  a  sio  against  the  soul.     It  is  a  sin  against  the  { 
remedy,  and  by  its  very  nature  precludes  salvation. 
Faith  is  a  belief  of  the  precepts  and  implicit  trust  in 
the  promises.     Faith  in  Jesus   Christ   is  a  saving  i 
grace,  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  on  Hira-alone  for  | 
salvation  as  He  is  offered  to  us  in  tlie  gospel.     The  I 
soul  is  tlie  life  of  the  body,  faith  is  the  life  of  the  1 
soul,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Iffe  of  faith,     God  ia 
good  and  wise  and  faithful  and  true.     He  is  omni- 
pi-esent  and  omui|H)tent,     We  may  implicitly  trust 
in  one  possessing  all  these   attributes.     We  would   i 
be  verily  guilty  of  a  great  sin  to  do  otherwise.     A 
commander  in  the  army  who  was  good,  wise,  brave, 
and  always  sought  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  | 
the  soldiers  in  his  command,  deserved  the  obedience  [ 
and  esteem  of  them  all,  and  the  soldier  who  was 
guilty  of  insubordination  deserved  punishment  to  the  i 
extent  of  his  demerit.     Those  who  disobey  the  King  < 
of  Kings,  much  more  deserve  punishment. 

John  the  Baptist  said  to  the  soldiers,  do  violence   ' 
to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  J 
with  your  wages.     What  glorious  fruits  would  fol- 
low  obedience  to  these   injunctions.     Discipline   is 
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essentially  necessary.  A  raiment  of  well  disciplined 
soldiers  will  put  to  flight  twenty  thousand  undis- 
ciplined men.  ^\'ithout  discipline  an  army  is  a  mere 
rabble  of  little  worth  when  confronting  an  enemy. 
•  In  order  to  proper  discipline,  the  recruit  must  study 
military  tactics  and  attend  drill  r^ularly.  Tlio 
Christian  soldier  must  to  this  end  study  the  Bible. 
There  he  learns  all  about  the  wiIc.-<  and  strtitageins 
of  his  enemies  and  how  to  circumvent  them.  He 
loirna  what  is  duty  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp, 
He  learns  all  about  the  necessary  armor  and  how  to  se- 
cure it.  He  learns  the  use  of  the  sandals,  the  breast- 
plate, the  helmet,  the  ^rdle,  the  shield,  and  the 
sword.  He  in  this  way  becomes  n  goo<l  t-oldier  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  leanis  not  to  enlanglo  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  that  he  may  please  Him 
who  has  called  bim  to  be  a  soldier. 

The  remembrance  of  ]>a6t  perils  and  hardshi|>s 
forge  indissoluble  bonds  of  friendsliip.  Together 
you  followed  Sherman  to  the  sea.  Together  you 
stormed  and  carried  the  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain  f 
and  gained  a  glorious  victory  on  Mission  Uldge. 
Side  by  side  you  entered  Fort  Fisher  and  place<l  the 
starry  banner  upon  its  rampartt;,  decmetl  impregnable 
by  its  defenders,  jijiimatcd  by  the  same  spirit  you 
turned  tlie  tide  of  battle  at  Five  Forks,  and  grandly 
assaulted  and  captured  the  Malakolfs  aud  Itedans  that 
formed  the  frowning  battlementA  of  Petersburg, 
Tu^iether  standing  ujHin  the  sumit  of  Kound  Top  you 
repelled  the  Heroe  onset  of  I>ce's  veterans  and  made 
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the  field  of  Gettysburg  grandly  historic.     Facing  the 
grape  and  canister  and  screaming  shell  and  bursting   , 
bomb,  tliG  leaden  rain  and  iron  hail,  you  followed  the   , 
starry  banner  in  company  on  many  a  well  fouglit  field 
till  victory  pcn.'lied  upon  yonr  standards,  until  your  ' 
country's  liberty  and  integrity  were  preserved  intact 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  possibility  of  a 
peradventure,  then  you  marched  home  arm  in  arm  to 
receive  the  plaudits  and   honors   accorded   by  your 
grateful  countrymeii.     These  hallowed  recollections 
and  associationb  should  burnish  brightly  fpiendshiji's 
golden  chain,  and  preserve  intact  and  inviolable  the 
amity  of  the  years  that  tried  men's  souls.     Do  not 
make  your  comrade  an  offender  for  a  word.     With- 
out due  reflection  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  may 
have  said  something  that  gave  offense.      Think  of 
Champion  Hill,  and  Black  River  Bridge,  and  Jack- 
sou,  and  Vicksburg,  whore  he  (need   the   glittering  , 
Ijayonet,  and  where  he  stood   shoulder   to  shoulder   | 
with  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  facing  death  with  nn- 
'  )>1anclied  check  and  without  the  tremor  of  a  nerve, 
caring  not  what  bei'ame  of  himself  so  that  the  cause   ' 
which  lay  nearcsthia  heart  might  triumph.     Think 
of  his  heroism   and   patriotism  and  fm-give.      The 
soldier  of  the  civil  war  should  do  nothing  that  wouUl   ' 
tarnish  his  well  merited  fame.     He  deserves  well  of 
his  countrymen.     When  the  tocsin  sounded  the  alarm, 
when  Ilia  imjieriled  country  called  her  sous  to  armsj 
he  left  home  with  all  its  ties  and  delightful  environ- 
ment,  and    devoted    health    and    life,   yea,   all   his 
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personal  interests  to  her  service  and  to  do  her  high 
behest.  Republics  are  not  always  ungrateful.  When 
a  boy,  I  remember  that  the  place  of  honor  was  always 
accorded  to  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  And  a  portion  of  every  address  upon 
all  public  occasions  was  devoted  to  a  recital  of  their 
patriotic  deeds.  Now  the  graves  of  our  deceased 
comrades  are  decked  with  flowers  by  fair  hands, 
prompted  by  loving  hearts.  In  coming  years,  ere  the 
departure  to  their  Celestial  home  of  the  final  corps 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
mighty  host  of  loyal  heroes  who  participated  in  the 
war  for  the  Union,  the  post  of  honor  will  be  assigned 
•them  whenever  and  wherever  their  venerated  presence 
is  recognized  in  public  assemblies.  Were  there  pres- 
ent here  to-day  a  hero  who  had  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  Germantown,  or  at  Brandywine  and  Sara- 
toga and  Yorktown,  one  who  had  witnessed  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis,  you  would  be 
so  engrossed  in  contemplating  this  distinguished 
visitor  and  in  admiration  of  his  heroic  services  in  th& 
dark  days  of  the  Revolution  that  the  services  of  the 
hour  would  pass  by  unheeded.  And  at  the  close  you 
would  crowd,  up  and  grasp  him  by  the  hand  and 
assure  him  of  your  deep  gratitude  for  his  inestimable 
services  in  the  achievement  of  our  country's  inde- 
pendence. This  honor  will  be  accorded  you,  my 
comrades,  in  coming  years^-even  now  you  are  receiv- 
ing the  earnest  of  it,  the  first  fruits  of  that  greater 
harvest  which  our  surviving  comrades  will  reap  in 
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the  near  future.  The  heroes  of  Chickaiuauga  aod 
Antielam  and  Corinth  and  the  Wilderness,  and  Tupelo 
and  luka,  and  a  hundred  other  well  fought  fields, 
will  be  lit'Id  in  honorable  and  everlasting  remem- 
brance by  iheir  grateful  fellow  wjiintrynien.  Do 
nothing  to  forfeit  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  you 
are  deservedly  held,  or  to  abate  a  jot  of  the  meed  of 
honor  which  is  your  duo,  so  that  in  ooming  years  the 
marble  monument  which  marks  your  sleeping  dust 
with  deep  cut  letters  may  record  liut  truth  when  it 
i-ecounts  your  virtues  and  speaks  to  posterity  of  your 
sacriliees  and  perils  In  the  subversion  of  tlie  rebellion 
wJiich  with  treasonable  hands  sought  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic  in  the  interests  of  a  slave-holding 
oligarchy.  Comrades,  you  have  not  escaped  unscathed 
from  the  perils  of  camp  life  and  the  shock  of  Imttle. 
Many  bear  honorable  sears.  Many  carry  crutch  ot 
cane  to  support  their  tottering  frames  as  they  walk 
our  streets  intent  upon  the  pursuits  and  avocations 
by  which  they  procure  their  daily  bread.  'Tis  rare 
to  find  one  who  does  not  suffer  from  some  lesion  as 
the  resnlt  of  his  war  experience.  But  few  murmur  . 
or  complain  of  the  pain  they  endure.  With  unre- 
pining  fortitude  they  walk  about  our  streets  aud  only 
those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  them  know 
that  many  of  them  are  physical  wrecks,  by  mala- 
dies engendered  in  the  service  fast  approaching  the 
vital  pari,  the  citadel  of  life,  to  still  forever  its  throb- 
bing. More  than  half  the  survivors  of  the  war  have 
crossed  death's  dark  river  and  have  entered  upon  their 
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eternal  destination,  and  we  are  following  fast.  During 
the  war  four  hundred  thousand  loyal  men  in  camp, 
in  prison,  and  on  the  battle  field,  gave  up  their  lives 
to  attest  their  love  for  the  starry  banner  and  the 
principles  it  represents. 

**  On  fame's  eternal  camping  groond 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead/' 

"  Peace  to  the  perished !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong." 

"  Such  graves  as  theirs  are  pilgrim  shrines 

To  no  creed  or  clime  confined. 
The  Delphic  vales,  the  Palestines, 

The  Meccas  of  the  mind." 

We  must  all  ere  long  attend  the  grand  review  on 
high.  Let  us  alL  so  live  that  clad  in  the  regulation 
uniform,  the  conqueror's  robe  which  has  been  washed 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  may  be  accepted 
in  that  day  and  be  welcomed  to  the  Grand  Army 
above,  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect — where 
we  will  forever  praise  Him  who  as  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  secured  for  us  the  inheritance  and  who, 
giving  us  grace  to  conquer,  if  we  prove  faithful  unto 
death  M'ill  bestow  upon  us  a  crown  of  life.  A  soldier 
true  to  his  country  from  patriotic  motives  has  a  title 
to  nobility  more  honorable  than  that  conferred  In- 
royal  prerogative,  but  a  soldier  who  is  not  only  tnie 
to  his  country  but  also  true  to  his  God — a  loyal 
soldier  of  the  cross,  is  still  more  worthy  of  honor. 
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Th^re  were  devout  soldiers  iu  the  days  of  our 
Savior  and  His  Aiiostles.  Cornelius  nnd  tlie  devout 
eoldier  who  journeyed  from  Joppa  to  Cesarea  with  a 
message  to  Peter  deserve  hoooralilt!  mcntioD.  Col. 
Gardiner,  Gen.  Havelock,  and  Geu.  Goi'don,  of  the 
British  army,  were  brave  offipere  and  sincere  Chris- 
tians.  In  Amcri«i  our  own  Washington,  Admiral 
Footf,  Cumraodore  Stockton,  and  Gens.  Howard  and 
Fiak,  as  well  as  many  subalterns  in  the  Bcrvioe,  prove 
that  high  Christian  diaracter  is  not  incompatible  with 
tlie  soldier's  profession.  Let  ns  never  forget  that 
our  great  national  destiny  must  be  woven  out  of  the 
fibers  of  individual  character  and  achievement.  The 
life  of  the  nation  is  the  life  of  its  citizens. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  though  onr  days  are  bat  a 
hand-breadth,  the  nation's  it-ciirring  centennials  of 
magnificent  progress  shall  take  no  dirancfls  nor  weak- 
ness from  that  strand  which  our  little  life  has  worked 
into  it.  The  soldiers  said  to  John,  "and  what  shall 
we  do,  that  is,  what  shall  we  do  to  escape  coudemnar 
tion,  and  Iiear  fruit  unto  eternal  lift?"  Your  first 
duty  is  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Cora- 
mil  all  your  interests  for  time  and  eternity  unto  Him. 
This  Paul  did,  and  thus  confidently  affirms:  "I 
know  whom  I  have  Ix'lieved,  and  am  persuadetl  tliat 
he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto 
him  against  that  dn,v."  Arc  you  ignorant?  He  is 
the  All-wise  God.  Are  you  weak?  He  is  strong.. 
Are  you  sinful?  He  was  holy,  harnilciis,  undefilod, 
and  separate  from  sinners — Ihesinless  one.     Are  "ou 
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destitute  of  all  things?  In  Him  all  fullness  ji wells* 
Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  No 
good  thing  will  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly.  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shall 
thou  dwell  in  the  land  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed. 
Loving  trust  and  trusting  love  is  the  essence  of  true 
religion.  Jehovah  calls  for  volunteers.  He  wants 
you  to  come  and  be  mustered  in  as  recruits  in  the 
grand  army  of  the.  church  militant.  He  does  not 
wish  you  to  be  spiritual  guerrillas,  serving  as  suits 
your  own  individual  whim,  under  no  recognized  com- 
mander, and  liable  to  be  cut  off  in  detail  or  captured 
and  hanged  as  spies,  or  mere  hangers  on,  receiving 
neither  pay  nor  honor.  Enlist  in  the  army  of  King 
Immanuel.  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  Lay 
hold  upon  eternal  life.  War  a  good  warfare.  En- 
dure hardness  as  becometh  good  soldiers.  March 
with  unfaltering  steps  under  the  blood-stained  ban- 
ner of  the  Cross  toward  glory,  immortality,  and 
eternal  life.  We  promise  you  wages.  It  may  l)e, 
while  the  conflict  lasts,  a  fierce  and  agonizing  con- 
test, and  during  life  there  is  no  discharge  in  this  war, 
but  at  death  you  will  receive  your  discharge,  or  rather 
you  will  be  translated  from  the  church  militant  on 
earth  to  the  church  triumphant  in  glory.  Then  you 
will  have  a  palace  home  by  the  crystal  sea,  a  king- 
dom and  a  crown  will  bo  given  you  as  eternal  in  its 
duration  as  the  throne  of  God,  and  throughout  the 
coaselcs.s  cycles  of  eternity  "ou  will  sing  the  victor's 
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song^  and  rejoice  with  your  companions  in  glory,  and 
so  be*forever  with  the  Lord.  And  now  unto  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  true  God, 
be  glory  and  honor,  and  dominion  and  power  forever. 
Amen. 

Be  bold,  be  firm,  be  strong,  be  true, 

And  dare  to  stand  alone; 
Strike  for  the  right  whatever  yon  do, 

Though  helpers  there  be  none. 

Strike  for  the  right,  and  with  clean  hands, 

Exalt  the  trath  on  high; 
Thon'lt  find  warm  sympathizing  hearts 

Among  the  passers  by. 

Those  who  have  thought  and  felt*knd  prayed, 

Yet  could  not  singly  dare 
The  battlers  brunt,  but  by  thy  side 

Will  every  danger  share. 

Then  Mam  this  truth,  the  base  of  all. 
That  all  are  equal,  so  they  fill 
Their  proper  sphere  and  do  God's  will, 
There  is  no  other  great  or  small. 

There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave, 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 
And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 
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FROM  MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  REV.  T.  C.  iSVANS, 

FARMINQTON,  ILL. 

The  urgent  call  of  our  country.  The  Union  was 
not  saved  by  sentiment.  Our  nation  cannot  live  on 
giish.  Hard  work,  faithful  service  is  now  demanded. 
At  present  I  will  not  speak  of  the  two-horned  moral 
monster  now  growing  fat  beneath  our  flag.  I  mean 
Mormonism,  with  its  bigamy  and  polygamy.  Just 
now  I  will  not  speak  of  that  fiery,  fatal,  infernal 
fiend  which  flourishes  under  the  American  agis.  I 
mean  the  liquor  traffic,  with  its  long  trail  of  slimy 
sins.  Of  one  crime  I  must  now  speak.  Silence  in 
this  presence  would  be  sin.  The  crime  is  that  of 
tampering  with  the  ballot-box.  It  is  the  father  of  all 
evils  to  our  land.  It  is  moral  treason.  It  is  Brutus 
sneaking  with  a  concealed  dagger  to  bury  the  blade 
in  the  heart  of  the  Nation.  What  is  the  ballot-box? 
It  is  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  Republic.  It  is  the 
force  that  sends  the  blood  through  the  arteries  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  also  the  organ  that  cleanses  the  blood 
in  the  body  politic.  The  man  or  the  gang  that  cor- 
rupts the  ballot-box  poisons  the  blood  of  America. 
Can  we  allow  that?  No,  never  and  be  worthy  of 
the  name  of  American.  If  our  courts  of  justice  forget 
themselves  so  far  as  to  permit  the  heart  of  justice  and 
the  neck  of  franchise  to  be  crushed  under  the  heels  of 
legal  technicality  and  judicial  disagreement,  the 
soldiers  must  come  to  the  rescue.  Members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,*  keep  your  bayonets 
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bright,  keep  your  cannon  clean,  keep  your  powder 
dry,  keep  your  trust  in  God,  and  when  called  on 
aniite  to  the  ground  the  traitor  at  the  voting  poll, 
even  him  that  tampers  with  the  ballot-box.  If  the 
safety  of  Troy  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
statue  of  Pallas,  so  much  more  does  the  preserva- 
tion, of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  purity  of  the 
ballot  inure  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  Hence 
every  president  who  will  not  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  protect  every  legal  voter  in  casting  his 
ballot  in  recreant  both  to  his  oath  and  duty,  and  in 
that  case  should  be  called  to  account  for  cowardice  or 
abetment. 

"  Tli«re  is  a  weapon  surei  aet 

And  better  than  the  bnjonet, 

A  weapon  that  comes  down  aa  still 

As  snow-flakes  fall  opon  the  sod, 

Yet  eiecules  a  freemnn's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God; 

Nor  from  its  forue  nor  bolls  oor  loclia 

Cao  shield  tbem^'tia  the  ballot-box." 


Cover  them  orer  with  beautiful  flowers; 
Deck  them  with  goilnnils,  tlieae  brothers  of  outs; , 
Lying  BO  silent  bj  night  and  by  day, 
Sleeping  the  years  of  their  manhood  away; 
Years  they  had  marked  for  the  joys  of  the  braVA; 
YeoTj  that  must  waste  in  the  sloth  of  the  grave. 
All  the  bright  lanrels  tbey  fought  to  make  bloom 
Fell  to  the  earth  when  they  went  to  the  lomb. 
Give  them  the  meed  they  have  won  in  the  past; 
Give  tliem  the  honors  Ibeir  merits  forecnst; 
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Give  Ihem  the  cliapIetB  tbey  won  in  the  strife, 
Give  them  the  laurels  they  lost  with  their  life. 
Cover  them  ovpr,  ves,  cover  them  over — 
Parent,  and  busband.  and  brollier,  und  lover: 
Crown  ID  jour  heart  these  dead  heroex  of  oora, 
And  cover  them  over  with  heautifQl  flowers. 

Cover  the  faces  that  motionless  lie, 
^  Shut  from  the  bloe  of  the  glorious  sk;: 
Faces  once  light  with  the  smiles  of  the  gay — 
Faces  now  marred  with  the  frown  of  deca;. 
Eyes  that  beamed  friendship  and  lave  to  jonr  own; 
Lips  that  sweet  thonghts  of  affection  mode  kDown; 
Browa  yon  have  soolhed  in  llie  day  of  diEttress; 
Cheeks  jon  have  flushed  by  the  tender  careasi 
Faces  that  brightened  at  war's  stirring;  crj; 
Faces  lliat  streamed  when  they  hudeyou  good-bye; 
Faces  that  glowed  in  the  battle's  red  flame, 
Paling  for  naught,  till  the  death  angel  came. 
Cover  them  over— yes,  cover  them  over- 
Parent,  and  hnsband,  and  brother,  and  lover: 
Kisa  in  your  heart  these  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautilul  (lowers. 

Cover  the  hands  that  are  resting  half-tried. 
Crossed  on  the  bosom  or  low  by  the  side: 
Hands  to  you,  mother,  in  infancy  thrown; 
Handa  that  you.  father,  close  hid  in  yonr  own; 
Hands  where  you,  sister,  when  tried  and  dismayed, 
Hnog  Ibr  protection,  and  conoael,  and  aid; 
Hands  that  yon,  brother,  for  fhithfulnesa  knew; 
Hands  that  yon,  wire,  wrung  in  bitter  adien. 
Bravely  the  cross  of  their  country  they  bore; 
"Words  of  devotion  they  wrote  with  their  gore; 
Grandly  they  grasped  for  a  garland  of  light. 
Catching  the  mantle  of  death-darkened  night 
Cov^r  Ibem  over— yes,  cover  them  over — 
Patent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover: 


Cover  the  feel  that,  all  weary  and  torn. 

Hither  by  oomrades  were  tenderly  boToe; 

Feet  that  have  trodden  through  love-11gh(ed  ways, 

Nenr  to  yonr  ovm,  in  the  old  happy  days; 

Feet  that  have  preaaed,  in  life's  open  mora, 

Roses  of  pleasure  and  death's  poisOD  thorD. 

Swiftly  they  tnah  lo  the  help  of  the  right, 

Firmly  they  stood  ia  the  shock  of  the  tight. 

Ne'er  shall  the  enemy's  hurrying  trump 

SammoD  them  forth  from  their  death-gaarded  camp; 

Ne'er  till  Eternity's  bugle  ahal!  sound, 

Will  they  come  out  from  their  couch  in  the  ground. 

Cover  them  over — yea,  cover  them  over — 

Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover: 

Bongh  were  the  paths  of  these  heroes  of  oqib — 

Now  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  hearts  that  have  beaten  so  high, 
Beaten  with  hopes  that  were  born  but  to  die; 
Hearts  that  have  burned  in  the  heat  of  the  fray; 
Hearts  that  have  yearned  for  the  homes  far  away; 
Hearts  that  beat  high  in  the  charge's  loud  tramp; 
Hearts  that  low  fell  in  the  prison's  foul  damp. 
Once  they  were  swelling  with  courage  and  vrill, 
Now  they  are  lying  all  pulseless  and  still; 
Once  they  were  glowing  with  friendship  and  love, 
Now  the  great  souU  have  gone  soaring  above. 
Bravely  their  blood  to  the  nation  they  gave, 
Then  in  her  bosom  they  found  them  a  grave. 
Cover  them  over — jes,  cover  them  over — 
Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover: 
Press  to  your  hearts  these  deud  heroes  of  onra, 
And  cover  Iheni  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 
One  there  is,  sleeping,  in  youder  low  tomb, 
Worthy  the  hrigliteat  of  Uowers  that  bloom. 
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Weakness  of  >iraniaiiKood's  life  was  her  part; 
Tenderly  strong  was  her  generous  heart. 
Bravely  she  stood  by  the  sufferer's  side. 
Checking  the  pain  and  the  lile-bearing  tide: 
Fighting  the  swift-sweeping  phantom  of  death, 
Easing  the  dying  man's  fluttering  breath. 
Then  when  the  strife  that  had  nerved  her  was  o'er, 
Calmly  she  went  to  where  wars  are  no  more. 
Voices  have  blessed  her  now  sUeut  and  dumb; 
Voices  will  bless  her  in  long  years  to  come. 
Cover  them  over — ^yes,  cover  them  over — 
Blessings,  like  angels,  around  her  shall  hover: 
Treasure  the  name  of  that  sister  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  thousands  that  sleep  far  away — 
Sleep  where  their  friends  cannot  find  them  to-day ; 
They  who  in  mountain,  and  hillside,  and  dell, 
Rest  where  they  wearied,  and  lie  where  they  fell. 
8ofl]y  the  grass-blade  creeps  round  their  repose; 
Sweetly  above  them  the  wild  flow'ret  blows; 
Zephyrs  of  freedom  fly  gently  o'er  head. 
Whispering  names  for  the  patriot  dead. 
So  in  our  minds  we  will  name  them  once  more, 
So  in  our  hearts  we  will  cover  them  o'er; 
Roses  and  lilies  and  violets  blue 
Bloom  in  our  souls  for  the  brave  and  the  true. 
Cover  them  over — yes,  cover  them  over — • 
Parent,  and  husband,  and  brother,  and  lover,. 
Think  of  those  far-away  heroes  of  ours. 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

When  the  long  years  have  crept  slowly  away^ 

E'en  to  the  dawn  of  earth's  funeral  day; 

When  at  the  Archangel's  trumpet  and  tread  4 

Rise  up  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  dead ; 

When  the  great  world  its  last  judgment  awaits; 

When  the  blue  sky  shall  swing  open  its  gates, 

29 
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Aod  oar  longcolamaa  march  sileady  tbrDogfa, 
Past  the  Great  Captftiti  for  flnnl  review- 
Then  for  Ibe  blood  Ihal  has  flowed  for  the  right, 
Crowns  shall  be  given,  uniarnished  and  bright; 
Then  Che  glad  ear  of  each  war-mart;  red  sod, 
Prondlj  shall  bciir  the  good  judgment,  "  Well  doi 
Bleesinga  for  garlandu  shall  cover  them  over — 
Parent,  and  hnshand,  and  hrother,  and  lover: 
God  will  reward  these  ^ud  heroes  of  oars, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

HOW  SLEEP  THE  BRAVE ! 
How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  bleaaedl 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Iletnms  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
-She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  leet  have  ever  trod. 
By  fniry  hands  their  knell  is  rnng, 
By  forma  nnseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  honor  cornea,  n  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  thuii  clayi 
And  freedom  ahull  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  I 

DECORATION  DAY. 
The  mufded  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

The  brave  but  fallen  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  camping  gronnd 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  ronud 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 
Ko  mmor  of  the  foe'.i  advance 

Now  sweeps  upon  the  wind; 
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No  troabled  thooghts  at  midnight  haunt, 

Of  loved  0063  left  behind; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms; 
Nor  braying  horn,  nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  nut, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed; 
Their  haughty  banner  trailed  in  dust 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud, 
And  plenteous  faneral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow, 
And  the  proud  forms  by  battle  gashed 

Are  freed  from  anguish  now. 

Now  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest^ 

Far  from  the  gory  field. 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield; 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here, 
And  hundred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  soldier's  sepulcher. 

Best  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead. 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave ! 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  year  grave; 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  valor  prondly  sleeps. 

Ton  faithful  herald's  blazoned  stone  f 

With  nioumfnl  pride  shall  tell. 
When  many  a  vanished  age  hath  flown. 

The  story  how  ye  fell ! 
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Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  flight. 
Nor  time's  remorseless  doom 

Shall  mar  one  ray  of  glory's  light 
That  guilds  your  deathless  tomb. 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  grave-grass  quiver, 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead. 
Under  the  sod  ^nd  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Under  the  one  the  Blue, 

Under  the  other  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory. 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 
All,  with  the  battle  blood  gory, 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Under  the  laurel  the  Blue, 

Under  the  willow  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Under  the  roses  the  Blue, 

Under  the  lilies  the  Gray. 

^  So  with  an  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall. 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all. 
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Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Broidered  with  gold  the  Bine, 

Mellowed  with  gold  the  Gray. 

So  when  the  summer  calleth 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 

The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Wet  with  the  rain  the  Blue, 

Wet  with  the  rain  the  Gn^. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 

The  generous  deed  was  done; 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 

No  braver  battle  was  won. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Under  the  blossoms  the  Blue, 

Under  the  garlands  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the 'war  cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red — 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  oar  daod. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
*  Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  "BLUE  AND  GRAY." 

WRITTEN  BY  A  LOYAL  LADY. 

The  loyal  Blue  and  the  traitor  Gray, 

Alike  in  the  grave  are  sleeping. 
Lying  side  by  side  in  the  sunlight's  ray 

And  under  the  storm  cloud's  weeping. 


Tia  well  to  forgive  Ihe  past, 
God  giving  aa  grace  we  may, 
while  life  ahnlt  loal 
honor  or  love  the  Gray, 


But 


Onr  boya  in  Bine  were  loyal  and  tme. 

For  their  God  and  their  cooulry  dying; 
With  a  graleful  pride  that  ever  is  new 
We  garland  their  groves  where  tiiey're  lying. 
They  were  murdered  by  rebel  banda, 

They  fell  in  the  fearf^ll  Iray, 
Goarding  oar  flag  from  (raitur'shanda; 
We  do  not  love  the  Gray. 
We  wonid  not  liale  them,  our  hearts  wonld  I^in 

Caat  a  vail  o'er  their  shamefnl  story — 
It  will  not  bring  back  our  loyal  alaia, 
To  recall  their  treason  gory; 
Bat  burriera  deep  and  wide, 

Divide  the  false  from  the  trne ; 
Shall  treason  and  honor  stand  aide  by  aids, 
Is  the  Gray  the  peer  of  the  Bine? 
Answers  each  loyal  heart  tn-dDy, 

They  are  peers  and  equals  never; 
No  wreath  on  a  traitor's  grave  we  lay — 
Let  shame  be  his  weed  forever. 
Give  love  where  love  is  due. 
To  the  loyal  all  honor  pay; 
Love  and  honor  belong  to  the  Bine, 
Bnt  what  do  we  owe  the  Gray? 
e  owe  them  three  hilndrtd  thousand  gravcfl, 
Where  the  loved  and  lost  are  lying. 
We  owe  them  where'er  our  hanoer  waves. 
Homes  filled  with  tears  and  sighing. 
Do  thoy  think  that  we  forget  onr  dead, 

Our  boys  who  wore  the  Blue — 
That  because  they  sleep  In  the  same  cold  bed 
We  know  not  the  false  froiu  the  tmef 
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Believe  it  not;  where  out  heroes  lie 

The  very  ground  is  holy; 
His  name  who  dared  for  the  right  to  die 
Is  sacred,  however  lowly; 
Bat  honor  the  traitor  Gray — 

Make  it  the  peer  of  the  Blue — 
One  flower  at  the  feet  of  treason  lay  ? 
Never !  while  God  is  trae. 

THE  NATION'S  DEAD. 

Four  hundred  thousand  men — 

The  hrave,  the  good,  the  true — 
In  tangled  wood,  in  mountain  glen, 
On  hattle  plain,  in  prison  pen. 

Lie  dead  for  me  and  you  ! 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave 
Have  made  our  ransomed  soil  their  grave 

For  me  and  you  !  \ 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 

In  many  a  fevered  swamp, 

By  many  a  black  bayou. 
In  many  a  cold  and  frozen  camp, 
The  weary  sentinel  ceased  his  tramp, 

And  died  for  me  and  you  ! 
From  western  plain  to  ocean  tide 
Are  stretched  the  graves  of  those  who  died 

For  me  and  you  ! 
Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 

Their  ready  swords  they  drew. 
And  poured  their  life-bluod  like  the  rain, 
A  home,  a  heritage  to  gain —  j 

To  gain  for  me  and  yon  ! 
Our  brothers  mustered  by  our  side, 
They  marched,  they  fought,  and  bravely  died 

For  me  and  you  ! 
jktod  fiiend.  for  me  and  you  !  > 
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Up  manj  a  fortress  wall 

They  charged— those  boys  in  blae; 
'Mid  surging  smoke  and  volley 'd  ball, 
The  bravest  were  the  first  to  fall — 

To  fall  for  me  and  you  ! 
The  noble  men — the  nation's  pride— 
Four  hundred  thousand  men  have  died 

For  me  and  you  ! 
Good  friend,  for  me  and  yon  I 

In  treason's  prison-hold 

Their  martyr  spirits  grew 
To  stature  like  the  saints  of  old, 
And  'mid  dark  agonies  untold 

They  starved  for  me  and  you  ! 
The  good,  the  patient,  and  the  tried — 
Four  hundred  thousand  men  have  died 

For  me  and  ^ou  ! 
Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 

A  debt  we  ne'er  can  pay 

To  them  is  j  nstly  due, 
And  to  the  nation's  latest  day 
Our  children's  children  still  shall  say, 

"They  died  for  me  and  you  ! " 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave 
Made  this,  our  ransomed  soil,  their  grave. 

For  me  and  you  ! 
Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 

SLEEP,  COMRADES,  SLEEP ! 

I. 
Sleep,  comrades,  sleep  !    The  clinging  rust 

Lies  thick  upon  the  blade, 
And  valor  is  obscured  by  lust 

Of  money  and  of  trade ; 
The  fife  is  mute;  no  more  the  drum 

The  drowsy  camp  alarms; 
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The  piping  times  of  peace  have  oome, 
And  Pleasure  spreads  her  charms. 

II. 

Sleep,  comrades,  sleep !    The  cannon's  roar 

No  longer  fills  the  air; 
The  rifle  volley  routs  no  more 

The  rebel  from  his  lair. 
Where  once  the  beacon  brightly  shone, 

The  sentry  walked  his  round, 
The  crumbling  headstone  marks  alone 

The  consecrated  ground. 

III. 

Sleep,  comrades,  sleep !     The  battle  flag 

Is  rotting  on  the  staff. 
And  soon,  perchance,  the  tattered  rag 

Will  waken  but  a  laugh; 
The  peaceful  plowshare  cleaves  the  sod 

Once  wet  with  War's  red  stain, 
And  fields  that  mighty  armies  trod 

Are  starred  with  flowers  agaia 

IV. 

Sleep,  comrades,  sleep !    Though  soon  forgot 

By  some,  while  life  endures. 
Forget  our  loving  hearts  will  not 

To  keep  their  tryst  with  yours; 
The  general  muster  of  the  dead. 

Whatever  on  earth  betide. 
Shall  find  us  still  by  Glory  led 

And  marching  by  your  side. 


THE  VETERAN'S  BEQUEST. 
BY  BAVABD  TAYLOR. 

I. 
An  old  and  crippled  veUrnn  to  the  war  deportment  cnme, 
He  Bonght  the  Chief  vho  led  him,  on  manj  a  field  of  Tame, 
The  Chief  who  ehouled  "Forward  !  "  where'er  his  hanner  goes. 
And  bore  its  etsra  in  triumph  bebiad  the  flying  Ibes. 

"  Have  yoa  forgotleD,  General."  the  battered  soldier  cried, 
"The  day  of  eighteen  hundred  twelve,  when  1  was  at  your 

side? 
"Have  you  forgotten  Johnson,  that  fonght  at  Lundy's  Lane? 
'Tis  Irne  I'm  old  and  penHioned,  but  I  want  to  fight  again." 

III. 
"Have  I  forgotten?"  aaid  the  Chief  j  "my  brave  old  soldier. 

No! 
And  here's  the  hand  I  gave  yon  then,  and  let  it  tetl  yoa  BOi 
Bot  you  have  done  your  share,  my  frlead ;  you're  crippled,  old, 

and  gray, 
And  we  have  need  of  younger  arms  and  fresher  blood  to-day." 

IV, 
"  But,  General,"  cried  the  veteran,  a  flush  npon  his  brow, 
"  The  very  men  who  fought  with  us,  Ihey  say,  are  traitors  now; 
They've  torn  the  flag  of  Lundy's  Lane,  our  old  red,  white,  and 

blue. 
And  while  a  drop  of  blood  is  left,  I'll  show  that  drop  la  true. 


"I'm  not  80  weak  but  I  can  strike,  nod  I've  a  good  old  gnn. 
To  get  the  range  of  traitors'  lieiu-ts,  and  pick  them,  one  by  one; , 
Your  minie-rifles  and  such  arms  it  ain't  worth  while  to  try, 
I  couldn't  get  the  hang  of  them,  but  I'll  keep  ray  powder  dry." 


"God  blesa  yon,  comrade  P'said  the  Chief— "  God  hlesa  your 

loyal  heart ! 
But  younger  men  are  in  the  field,  and  claim  lobavc  their  part. 
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They'll  plant  onr  sacred  banner  in  each  rebellions  towni 
And  woe,  henceforth,  to  any  hand  that  dares  to  pnll  it  down." 

VII. 

'*  Bnt,  General ! " — still  persisting,  the  weeping  veteran  cried; 
'*  I'm  yoQDg  enough  to  follow,  so  long  as  yon're  my  g^ide; 
And  some,  you  know,  must  bite  the  dust,  and  that  at  least 

can  I; 
So,  give  the  young  ones  place  to  fight,  but  me  a  place  to  die ! 

vni. 
'*  If  they  should  fire  on  Pickens,  let  the  colonel  in  command 
Put  me  upon  the  rampart,  with  the  flag-staff  in  my  hand; 
No  odds  how  hot  the  cannon  smoke,  or  how  hot  the  shells  may 

fly, 

I'll  hold  the  Stars  and  Stripes  aloft,  and  hold  them  till  I  die. 

IX. 

'*  I'm  ready,  (General,  so  you  let  a  post  to  me  be  given, 
Where  Washington  can  see  me,  as  he  looks  from  highest 

Heaven, 
And  say  to  Putnam  at  his  side,  or,  may  be,  General  Wayne, 
*  There  stands  old  Billy  Johnson,  that  fought  at  Lundy 's  Lane.' 

X. 

"  And  when  the  fight  is  hottest,  before  the  traitors  fly, 
When  shell  and  ball  are  screeching,  and  bursting  in  the  sky, 
If  any  shot  should  hit  me,  and  lay  me  on  my  face. 
My  soul  would  go  to  Washington's,  and  not  to  Arnold's  place." 

THE  SOLDIER'S  REPRIEVE. 

**  My  Fred!  I  can't  understand  it," 
i  And  his  voice  it  quivered  with  pain, 

While  the  tears  kept  slowly  dropping 
On  his  trembling  hands  like  rain. 
**  For  Fred  was  so  brave  and  loyal, 
So  true ;  but  my  eyes  are  dim. 
And  I  cannot  read  the  letter, 
The  last  I  shall  get  from  him. 
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Please  read  It,  air,  while  I  listen — 

In  fancy  I  see  him — dead ; 
Mj  boy,  shot  down  like  a  Iraitor, 

My  nolile,  niy  brave  boy,  Fred!'' 
"  Deal  father,"  so  ran  the  letter, 
"  To  morrow  when  twilight  creeps 
Along  the  hill  to  the  churchyard, 

O'er  the  grave  where  niotber  sleeps, 
When  the  itusky  shadows  gather. 

They'll  lay  your  boy  in  bia  grave, 
For  nearly  betmyiug  the  country 

Be  wonid  give  his  life  to  save. 
And,  fsitber,  I  tell  you  truly. 

With  almost  my  latest  breath. 
That  your  boy  is  not  a  traitor. 

Though  he  dies  a  traitor's  death. 
"  Ton  remember  Bennie  Wilson? 

He's  snfie reel  a  deal  of  pain, 
Bb  was  only  that  day  ordered 

Back  into  the  ranks  agaio. 
I  carried  bII  of  hia  luggage, 

With  mine  on  the  march  that  day  ; 
I  fifiVB  him  my  arm  to  lean  on. 

Else  he  had  dropped  by  the  way. 
'Twos  Belinie'a  tarn  t^  be  sentry  ; 

Bat  I  took  his  place,  and  I— 
Father,  I  dropped  asleep,  and  now 
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"  The  Colonel  is  kind  and  thoughtful, 

He  has  done  the  best  he  can, 
And  they  will  Dot  bind  or  blind  me — 

I  shall  meet  deatli  like  a  man. 
Kiss  little  Blossom ;  but,  father. 

Need  you  tell  her  how  I  fall?"— 
A  sob  from  the  sh.'vdoived  corner — 

Yes,  Blossom  had  heard  it  alL 
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Ab  she  kissed  the  precious  letter, 

She  said,  with  faltering  breath  : 
Onr  Fred  was  never  a  traitor, 

Though  he  dies  a  traitor's  death." 

And  a  little  sun-brown  maiden, 

In  a  shabby,  time-worn  dress, 
Took  her  seat  a  half  hoar  later 

In  the  crowded  night-express. 
The  conductor  heard  her  story 

As  he  held  her  dimpled  hand, 
A^nd  sighed  for  the  sad  hearts  breaking 

All  over  the  troubled  land, 
He  tenderly  wiped  the  tear  drops 

From  the  blue  eyes  brimming  o'er, 
And  guarded  her  footsteps  safely 

Till  she  reached  the  White  House  door. 

The  President  sat  at  his  writing; 

But  the  eyes  were  kind  and  mild 
fhat  turned  with  a  look  of  wonder 

On  the  little  shy  faced  child. 
And  he  read  Fred's  farewell  letter, 

With  a  look  of  sad  regret, 
'Tis  a  b/ave,  young  life,"  he  murmured, 
"  And  bis  country  needs  him  yet. 
From  an  honored  place  in  battle 

He  shall  bid  the  world  good-by. 
If  that  brave  young  life  is  needed. 

He  shall  die  ds  heroes  die." 

— [Eoae  Hattunck  Thorpe,  in  the  Detroit  Free  Pre$$. 
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"  This  is  a  bad  world,"  President  Dwight,  of  Yale, 
used  to  say  to  Iiis  Senior  class ;  "but,  geDtlemeo,  it 
is  a  gootl  world  to  do  good  in." 

We  were  reminded  of  the  president's  remark  on 
reading  the  calctdations  of  another  clergyman,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Lincke,  ouc  of  Queen  A'ictoria's  chaplains,  who 
has  been  ciphering  out  tlie  destiny  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  After  doing  a  numher  of  hard  Eums, 
he  comes  to  Ihe  conclusion  that,  one  luindred  years 
from  now,  there  will  be  nearly  as  many  people  speak- 
ing the  English  language  as  there  are  now  inhabitants 
of  the  earth. 

He  figures  it  up  thus :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
seventy  millions;  South  Africa,  sixteen  millions; 
Australia,  forty-eight  millions;  Canada,  sixty-four 
millions;  the  United  States, eight  hundred  millions; 
total,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  millions. 

Having  arrived  at  this  enormous  result,  Mr. 
Lincke  entcra  upon  conjectures  as  to  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple those  thousand  millions  are  likely  to  be.  He 
has  remarked,  in  reading  the  history  of  the  past,  that 
the  dream,  of  Ihe  philosopher  comes  true,  and  lie  thinks, 
therefore,  tliat  what  the  best  men  and  women  are 
now  striving  for  with  pen,  tongue,  and  hand,  will  be 
realized  in  and  by  that  future  multituda 

They  will  all  be  in  some  degree  educated.  There 
will  be  no  class  deaf  to  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  blind 
to  its  art,  insensible  to  its  aspiration.     There  will  be 
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BO  estates  too  lai^  to  be  a  good  to  the  owners,  and, 
aa  a  rule,  the  farmer  will  be  (he  owner  of  the  acres 
be  tills  "Landlordism,"  so  far  aa  the  naked  land 
is  concerned,  will  not  exist.  The  larjrest  class  will 
be  farmers,  living  on  their  ■own  land,  and  holding  no 
more  of  it  than  they  can  ntiliste. 

The  nations  will  live  in  peace  through  free-trade 
and  conrts  of  arbitration,  knowing  no  rivalry  apart 
irom  the  generous  strife  to  excel  in  the  arts  and  the 
virtues.  Instead  of  contending  on  the  field  of  battle 
for  vulgar  and  odious  mastery,  the  nations  will,  as 
Victor  Hugo  has  it,  give  one  another  rendezvous  at 
International  Expositions — the  "  true  fields  of  battle" 
for  civilized  men. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  no  sucli  thing  aa  rank  or 
caste,  but  every  honest  man  will  etand  in  all  com- 
panies the  equal  brotlier  of  the  rest,  whether  he  be 
scavenger  or  statesman. 

Are  these  but  the  idle  thoughts  of  an  ojitimist? 
That  dej)ends  J|)on  ws,  who  have  the  honor  to  inhabit 
the  English-speaking  world  at  the  present  time.  It 
depends  much  upon  the  youngest  of  us  who  will  live 
in  the  dawn  of  that  greater  day,  and  some  of  whom 
will  be  known  as  all  but  contemporaries  of  the  lliuu- 
sand  millions  who  will  speak  our  language  in  1984. 


THE   ENGLISH   OR  AMERICAN   LANGUAGE. 
[From  ttie  GnramalicBl  GuiHe,] 

The  American  language  will  be  iu  the  near  future 
tlieuniversal  langu^e.  Itistheoonimerci:il  language 
of  the  globe.  It  is  the  vernacular  of  Great  Brit^  and 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States,  the  two  moat  enlight- 
ened, powerful,  and  influential  nations  on  the  earth. 
The  infant  Empires  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
speak  it.  The  Republic  of  Liberia  and  the  British 
African  CJolonies  will  give  the  language  to  Africa,. 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonial  possessions  compriae 
one-fourth  of  the  earth's  inhabitants ;  the  language 
of  the  mother  country  is  rapidly  becoming  the  lan- 
guage of  her  Colonies.  All  the  countries  speaking 
this  language  are  radiating  centers  whence  emanate 
the  beams  of  lingual  light  which  will  ere  long  illume 
the  whole  planet.  Every  year  half  a  million  Ger- 
mans and  French  are  exchanging  their  language  for 
ours.  Every  idea  that  enters  the  mind,  every  shade 
of  meaiJlng,  every  variety  and  contrariety  of  thought 
and  opinion,  may  be  expressed  with  clearness,  force, 
and  elE^nce  in  the  language  of  America. 

The  poet,  the  statesman,  the  divine,  cannot  find 
amid  earth's  clashing  tongues  a  better  vehicle  of 
thought.  Poverty  of  expression  results  only  from 
ignorance  of  the  language,  or  from  poverty  of  thought. 

The  genius  of  Shakespeare,  the  sublime  imagina- 
tion of  Milton,  the  ennobling  thoughts  and  grand 
conceptions  of  tlie  minor  stars  in  the  constellation  of 
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English  literature,  all  found  the  amplest  expression 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Brvant,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
all  the  bright  luminaries  which  shine  in  the  galuxy 
of  Anierioan  literature,  found  the  utmost  felicity  ol' 
expre.ssion  in  their  own  vernacular.  The  power  of 
speech  is  a  great  blessing  conferred  upon  the  human 
race.  The  ability  to  hold  intercourse  with  each  otiier 
by  means  of  a  language  so  full,  so  expressive,  and  ho 
forcible,  is  one  of  the  greatest  temporal  blessings 
which  God  has  bestowed  ui>on  the  American  speak- 
ing nations.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  guard  our 
language  from  everything  that  militates  against  its 
purity,  from  provincialisms,  vulgarisms,  slang,  and 
flash  phrases  which  are  insidiously  creeping  into  the 
colloquial  dialect  of  the  people.  Unless  we  do  this 
our  language  will  soon  undergo  serious  deterioration. 
The  pure  in  heart  and  life  will  sedulously  cultivate 
purity  of  speeclj.  Nothing  better  indicates  mental 
and  moral  worth  than  a  chaste  and  pure  conversa- 
tional  style.  In  order  to  form  this  style,  study  dili- 
gently Uie  writings  of  our  standard  authors,  whoso 
works  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  are  still  popu- 
lar. Make  their  style  your  own.  Reject  the  ephem- 
eral trash,  the  mushroom  literature  of  the  day,  which 
ponders  to  a  depravetl  taste.  Read  it,  and  it  will 
vitiate  and  enervate  your  style.  In  order  to  culti- 
vate the  greatest  purity  of  expression  and  to  form  a 
vigorous  and  chaste  style,  be  a  diligent  student  of  the 
Bible.  Its  sublime  conception.s.  its  ennobling  themes, 
30 
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ita  pure  morality,  its  simple,  cliaste,  vigoroiH,  and 
clus^ic  style,  its  wide  range  of  subjects,  will  bestow 
upon  tliose  who  study  it  diligently  a  liberal  educjUion, 
even  llimigli  not  conversant  with  any  otiier  volume, 
while  he  who  Ls  versed  in  all  human  lore,  and  is  ig- 
norant of  tlie  sacred  Scriptures,  cannot  compete  with 
-  him  who  has  made  them  a  study.  The  greatest 
etalosnien  and  moat  distinguished  authors,  both  Eng- 
lish and  American,  read  the  Bible  diiily.  One  object 
they  had  in  view  was  to  improve  their  style,  to  ac- 
quire fluency  and  felicity  of  expi-ession.  Shakespeare 
-was  a  Btudcnt  of  the  Bible,  as  his  writings  prove. 
Milton  made  it  a  daily  study,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
"the  old  man  eloquent,"  was  well  versed  in  its  sub- 
lime lore.  Webster  afBrmcd  that  he  was  more  in- 
debted for  his  style  to  the  Bible  than  to  any  other 
volume.  Make  tlie  Bible  a  daily  study;  become 
familiar  with  its  modes  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  your  style  will  be  free  from  redundancy,  mere- 
tricious adornment,  slang,  and  vulgarity.  It  will  be 
Correct,  forcible,  expressive.  Every  section  of  our 
TOuntry  has  localisms,  provincialisms,  and  incongrui- 
ties of  speech  peculiar  lo  it.  These  should  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

DUTY  OF  CHRISTIAX  MINISTERS  AN1>  PEOPLE. 
The  passage  of  Scripture — "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  "  (John   xviii.  3G) — is  cited  of  late  by 
political  speakers,  and  by  religious  and  secular  pa- 
lters, to  show  that  ministers  must  keep  hands  and 
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tongues  off  the  politics  of  the  day.  There  never 
was  a  greater  mistake  and  one  leading  to  more  disas- 
trous results  to  this  or  anj  other  nation.  This 
Scripture  is  CLriat's  answer  to  Pilate's  question : 
"Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews?"  "Art  thou  & 
a  king  ?"  "  Thou  saycst  that  I  am  a  king,"  "  To 
this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  come  I  into 
the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 
Every  one  that  is  of  the  tralb  heareth  my  voiee." 
TIius  Christ  confesses  timt  he  is  king,  but  not  of  the 
order  of  Pilate  or  kings  of  this  world.  His  king- 
dom is  spirituul  und  eternal  and  sways  a  sceptre  of 
universal  driminioQ.  "He does  his  pleasure  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  and  amongst  the  inliabitants  of  this 
world,  tliere  beiug  none  to  stay  his  hand  or  say, 
what  docat  thou?"  "  My  kingdom,"  says  Christ,  "ia 
not  of  this  world."  It  is  not  of  the  same  nature — it 
is  spiritual,  holy,  just,  good,  and  from  heaven.  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  from  below,  "out  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  earth."  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
"  within  men"  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and 
is  the  "salt  of  the  earth,"  "the  liglit  of  the  world." 
He  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  trutli,  that  is  to 
authoritatively  declare  and  enjoin  upon  men  the 
will  of  God  as  the  infallilde  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, ill  the  church  and  state.  There  is  no  power  but 
of  him.  "  By  me,"  be  says,  "  kings  rule  and  priiu»? 
diKTce  justice.  By  uc  princes  rule  and  nobles;  yea, 
all  the  judges  of  the  earth." 

Il  is  impossible  to  squrate  n-ligion  and  politics, 
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thiit  in  the  morals  of  civil  government.  God  lias 
raaiTietl  tlicm,  and  "what  God  has  joined  together 
let  not  man  piit  asuiidev."  Religion  is  tlie  cliief 
corner-stone  of  this  Republic.  All  our  monuments, 
histories,  orators,  and  ministers  bear  witnes;^  to  tluiL 
Bisliop  Mcllvaine  says :  "  The  Christian  religion  13 
reoogiiize<l  as  the  religion  of  this  nation."  Webster 
says  ;  "  There  is  nothing  we  look  for  with  more 
certainty  than  this  principle,  that  Cbristianitj  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land."  Jesus  Christ  the  great 
King  and  Head  of  the  church,  and  "  eommander  and 
leader  of  the  nations  "  of  the  earth,  Is  ascended  to 
heaven  to  intercede  for  men,  but  he  has  left  behind 
him  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  people  of  God  as 
the  spiritual  leaders  and  commantiers  of  the  people. 
Tliis  great  king  says  to  his  ministers :  "  Ye  shall  be 
witnesses  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
to  the  uttermoet  parts  of  the  earth."  Miniaters 
must  in  Christ's  stead  authoritatively  declare  his 
will.  When  governments  among  men  become  un- 
just and  tyrannize  over  the  people,  or  when  they  set 
in  motion  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  spoils  of  offiw, 
some  infernal  machine  that  deprives  the  citizens  of 
his  natural,  inherent,  God-given  rights — life,  liberty, 
and  happiness — then  tlie  ministers  of  the  gospel  as 
"solemn  legates  of  the  skies,"  must  "  thunder  and 
lighten"  every  Sabbath,  as  John  Adams  says  the 
ministers  of  Philadelphia  did  in  1774,  or  Rev. 
Jacob  Trout  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
He  cried  "  Soldiers,  I  look  around  upon  your  familiar 
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faces  with  strange  interest.  To-morrow  morning  we 
go  forth  to  battle.  Need  I  tell  you  that  your  un- 
worthy minister  will  march  with  you,  invoking  the 
divine  blessing  of  God's  aid  in  the  fight?  Need  I 
exhort  you  to  fight  the  good  fight — to  fight  for  your 
homes,  and  your  wives  and  your  children  ?" 

Says  Dr.  Spring :  "  That  great  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  American  Revolution,  never 
would  have  been  achieved  without  the  influence  of 
the  pulpit."  "  The  Puritan  preachers,"  says  Lossing, 
"  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  civil  liberty.  By  de- 
grees their  pulpits  became  the  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  on  all  occasions  the  Puritan  ministers  were  the 
bold  asserters  of  that  freedom  which  the  American 
Revolution  established."  The  ministers  of  the 
Revolution  were  partisans,  hateful  partisans  in  the 
parlance  of  to-day.  Says  Thatcher,  in  his  Military 
Journal,  May,  1775:  "  The  clergymen  of  New 
England  are  almost  without  exception  advocates  of 
Whig  principles  ;  there  are  few  instances  only  of  the 
separation  of  a  minister  from  his  people  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disagreement  in  political  sentiment.  The 
Tories  censure  in  a  very  illiberal  manner  the  preacher 
who  speaks  boldly  for  the  liberties  of  the  people," 
etc.  The  tyranny  of  England  was  the  overshadow- 
ing curse  of  that  day. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  hour  ?  Let  the  3,575,000 
Christian  voters,  headed  by  their  ministers,  look 
out  from  among  all  the  people  the  kind  of  men  that 
God  wants  to  rule  over  men  under  him — "  Able  men, 
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such  as  fear  God,men  of  truth,  hating  covetoosneaa"; 
and  walk  up  to  the  pulls  and  elect  them.  The 
Obriatian  element  iu  this  land  has  the  balance  of 
power,  and  woe  unto  them  if  they  fail  to  use  it 
properly.  Where  are  the  great  nations  of  antiquity? 
Haw  did  they  fall  ?  By  their  own  hands  as  national 
suicides.  How  shall  we  stay  this  nation  on  its  course 
to  ruin?  Strike  down  the  drink  traffic.  Sabbath- 
breaking  by  great  monopolies,  and  divide  the  public 
lands  among  their  rightful  owners. 

Miss  Sarah  HoaiEn. 


THE  BURNINCJ  OF  COLUMBIA,  8,  C,  IN  1865. 

Who  burnt  Columbia  is  a  mooted  question.  Many 
of  the  citizens  of  Columbia  say  that  their  city  wa» 
burnt  by  Gen.  Sherman.  Messrs.  J.  J.  Knos  and 
Dr.  Witlierspoon,  of  Snmtcr,  S.  C,  made  this  state- 
mentto  me;  "  Wudo  Hampton,  when  retreating  lie- 
fore  Gen,  Sherman,  fired  the  public  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Confederacy,  which  he  could  not  remove, 
lest  it  should  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  the  approaching 
Federal  army.  The  buildings  in  which  this  proi)erty 
was  stored,  while  burning,  communicatefl  the  fire  to 
tlie  city.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Geu.  Sherman  and  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  him,  he  made  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  save  it  from  destruction,  and  all  of 
the  city  that  escaped  owed  its  [ireservation  to  his 
clemency." 

Messrs.  Withepspoon  and  Knox  had  no  doubt  that 
af*fir  Gen.  Sherman's  arrival  some  of  Iiis  troops  aided 
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in  promoting  the  conflagration,  assisted  by  liberated 
Unionist  prisoners.  In  confirmation  of  their  state- 
ment thev  narrated  this  incident : 

"In  18G1,  Mr.  Lemnel  Lorimer  strongly  animad- 
verteil  npon  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  and  de- 
clared himself  to  bean  unconditional  Unionist.  Soon 
a  mob,  led  by  Gen.  Adams,  ex -governor  of  S.  C,  and 
other  prominent  citizens  of  Columbia,  seized  the, 
unfortunate  Unionist,  tied  him  to  a  post,  and  whippe<l 
him  severely,  after  which  they  put  upon  him  a  coat 
of  tar  and  feathers.  Some  one  proposed  to  set  him 
on  fire.  This  was  opposed  by  some,  as  he  might 
rush  into  a  store  or  some  building  and  start  a  confla- 
gration. At  this  moment  a  northern  bound  train 
entered  the  depot.  Gen.  Adams  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  send  him  North,  among  congenial 
spirits,  and  thus  have  all  their  enemies  in  front. 
This  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  majority.  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  unceremoniously  hustled  aboard  the 
train.  Some  now  proposed  to  shoot  him,  and  drew 
their  revolvers  for  this  purpose,  since  their  victim 
refused  to  recant.  Fearing  that  the  lives  of  others 
might  be  endangered,  they  refrained  from  shooting. 
They  then  ordered  a  negro  to  go  to  him  and  collect 
the  fare.  Mr.  Lorimer  said,  *  I^it  your  hand  in  my 
pocket  and  take  the  money,  my  hands  are  besmeared 
and  tied  together,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
comply  with  their  demand.'  The  colored  man,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  crowd,  withdrew  Mr.  Lorimer's 
pocket-book,  took  from  it  ten  dollars,  and  returne<l 


it.  The  train  then  started  North,  bouriog  this  de- 
fenseless victim  of  Confederate  wrath,  ivho  was  indeed 
ill  a  pitiable  plight,  but  thankful  *o  escape  with  life. 
"  When  Gen.  Sherman  entered  Columbia,  Mr.  Ijori- 
nier  was  an  officer  in  his  ariuy.  Mr,  Lorinier's  first 
enquiry  after  entering  this  doomed  city  was  for  Gen. 
Adams.  He  Jearned  that  he  was  not  living.  The 
others  who  bad  maltreated  him  were  all  put  to  death 
as  soon  as  found.  Not  one  was  spared  of  tliose  whom 
he  remembered  as  guilty  of  the  flagrant  outrage  uiton 
his  person.  A  life  atoned  for  every  lash  he  had  re- 
ceived. A  number  of  Unionists  were  incarcerated  lu 
prison  in  Columbia.  They  were  uuder  Bentcnce  of 
death.  These  the  Federal  army  relea.sed,  la  their 
wrath  they  did  not  spare  the  burning  city,  but  aided 
in  its  destruetiou.  Mr.  Lorimer,  after  destroying 
those  who  had  so  horribly  abused  him  for  his  loyal 
sentiments,  burnt  their  dwellings,  and  this  aided 
materially  in  extending  the  conHagratioo." 


CHARLESTON,  B.  C,  1805. 
Tbf  Bfiactaariea  nre  TorBaken  now, 
Derp  mold  sod  mosa  cling  to  thy  fretted  towers, 
Deep  rents  aad  seams  where  Btraggling  licbenagroir  H 
And  no  sweet  voice  of  prnyer  at  vestal  honr, 
Bnt  voice  of  scrcamlog  shot  and  barstiog  shell, 
Tb;  deep  damnation  and  thjdoom  foretell. 
The  fire  has  left  a  pile  of  broken  ivallB, 
And  night  hogs  revet  in  tb;  mined  balls. 
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MEMORIAL     DAY — ^THE     ADDRESS    DELIVERED     AT 
CHARITON,  IOWA,  BY  REV.  W.   F.  BARTHOIX)MEW. 

Soldiers  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the 
graves  of  some  soldiers  were  visited  by  a  few  patri- 
otic Christian  ladies,  by  whom  they  were  strewed 
with  sweet  spring  flowers.  It  was  a  simple  act,  sug- 
gested by  a  womanly  impulse,  and  they  little  thought 
they  were  doing  a  thing  which  would  so  soon  become 
a  national  observance.  Within  a  few  years  the  cus- 
tom had  become  so  widespread,  that,  in  1868,  John 
A.  Logan  issued  an  order  from  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  setting  apart  the 
30th  of  May  as  a  day  to  be  thus  observed  through- 
out the  nation,  in  honor  of  its  dead.  The  order  was 
soon  latified  by  many  of  the  state  legislatures,  and 
by  congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  making 
the  day  a  legal  holiday.  In  the  spontaneous  and 
widespread  popularity  of  this  Memorial  Day,  I  see 
what  is  to  me,  full  of  hopefulness  for  the  nation.  I 
see  a  necessity  for  the  sentiments  which  these  com- 
memorations express,  and  which  they  tend  to  culti- 
vate. I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  among  us  who 
affect  contempt  for  what  they  choose  to  call  *'mere 
^sentiment.''  But  I  insist  that  sentiment,  so  far  from 
being  a  useless  thing,  is  as  important  to  us  .as  rail- 
roads, or  mines,  or  arms.  The  enthusiasms  of  the 
world  are  begotten,  not  by  syllogisms,  nor  by  statis- 
tics,   but    by   what    these    people    call    sentiment. 
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These  sentiments  are  what  make  patriotism  practical, 
the  ruisiiig  of  armies  and  navies  jH>ssible.  Without 
them  we  giioulil  be  but  selfi.^li  individuals,  niid  the 
Etate  would  be  iaipossible.  Edward  Everett,  plead- 
ing for  the  completion  of  Bunlicr  Hill  monument, 
said,  "  I  am  asked,  'What  good  will  this  moiiumetit 
do?'  And  I  ask,  What  good  does  anything  do? 
What  is  good?  I  say  that  generous  and  patriotic  sen- 
timents, sentiments  which  prepare  us  to  serve  our 
country,  are  good — good,  humanly  speaking,  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  good  to  have  them,  good  to  com- 
memorate them,  gooil  to  encourage  them,"  A  coun- 
try that  may  one  day  need  citizens  wlio  would  die  for 
it,  had  better  encourage  the  spirit  of  her  who  was 
willing  to  break  the  precious  alabaster  box  of  spikfv 
nard,  for  the  sake  of  a  sentiment,  than  foster  the 
spirit  of  her  proctical-minded  critic,  who  so  soon  sold 
his  Master  for  the  price  of  a  slave.  The  decoration 
of  tliese  graves  then,  I  understand  to  be  not  merely 
a  beautiful  ceremony,  but  also  an  edutator  in  the 
truest  elements  of  American  citizenship. 

The  impulse  that  called  forth  this  observance  was 
not  a  new  impulse,  nor  one  peculiar  to  the  American 
people,  but  an  impulse  as  old  as  the  heart  of  man. 
All  civilized  nations  have  in  Iheir  own  ways  done 
honor  to  their  illustrious  dead.  The  early  Egyptians 
embalmed  their  bodies  and  entombed  them  in  costly 
sarcophagi,  and  with  them  the  records  of  their  glorr. 
The  early  Greeks,  and  other  ancient  people.-?,  oxoltcd 
their  heroes,  and  worshiped  them  as  gods.     Many  of 
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them  they  associated  with  the  stars  of  night,  where 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  constellations  yet  bear  their 
names.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  raised  monumental 
pillars,  and  covered  them  with  the  names  of  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  battle.  One  of  these  monu- 
mental records  has  come  down  to  our  day,  containing 
the  names  of  the  men  who  fell  at  Potidsea.  We  find 
in  ancient  Athens  memorial  rites  very  similar  to  our 
own.  They  reach  as  far  back  as  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Their  burial  place  was  the  Keramikus — the  most 
charming  suburb  of  Athens — which  stood  on  the  in- 
tersection of  the  great  thoroughfares  from  east,  south, 
and  west.  Here  they  buried  tlieir  soldiers  who  had 
been  brought  home  at  the  public  expense ;  and  here 
they  met  annually  to  do  them  honor  with  offerings 
of  flowers  and  orations  of  eulogy,  much  as  we  do  to- 
day. Two  of  these  funeral  orations  have  come  down 
to  us— one  from  Lysias,  and  one  from  Pericles. 
That  you  may  see  how  much  the  Greek  heart  and 
thought  was  like  our  own,  I  wish  to  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  the  oration  of  Pericles.  He  says, 
"Before  I  praise  the  dead,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
by  wliat  principles  of  action  we  rose  to  power,  and 
under  what  institutions  and  through  what  manner  of 
life  our  nation  became  great."  And  in  eulogy  of  the 
dead,  he  says,  "  Their  loftiest  praise  has  been  already 
spoken ;  for  in  magnifying  the  city  I  have  magnifie<l 
them,  and  men  like  them,  whose  virtues  made  her 
glorious.  They  ran  away  from  the  world  of  dis- 
honor ;   but  on  the  battle  field  their  feet  stood  fast. 
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And  ill  an  instant,  at  the  height  of  their  fortune, 
they  passed  away  from  the  scene,  not  of  their  fear, 
hut  of  their  glory."  These  words  are  as  fit  to  be 
.'ipolcea  here  to-day,  as  in  Athens  twenty -five  centuries 
ago. 

Of  all  peoples,  we  can  least  affonl  to  lie  unmindful 
of  our  nation's  dead.  It  is  tlierefore  most  fittiug  that 
hero,  amid  the  vernal  glories  of  the  oi>ening  year,  we 
should  turn  aside  from  the  rushing  current  of  events, 
and  from  the  thronging  cares  whioh  our  prosperity 
has  brought  upon  us,  and  from  our  hearts  do  honor 
to  the  men  whose  death  made  tiiis  prosiierity  possi- 
ble. It  is  not  enough  tliat  Iheir  heroic  deeds  are 
recorded  in  books  of  history. 

"  Foe  though  their  names  were  griiven  on  the  akj, 
To  be  forever  read  by  every  eye," 
still  the  afiTection  of  a  gralefnl,  loving  people  would 
seek  in  some  such  way  as  this  to  give  suitable  ex- 
pression to  the  patriotic  devotion  it  enkindles.  No 
words  of  mine  can  fitly  speak  the  eulogy  demanded 
by  this  hour.  And  if  eulogy  were  the  whole  duty 
of  this  occasion,  it  would  seem  to  me  moi-e  fitting 
tliat  wo  should  stand  with  bated  breath  and  uncov- 
ered heads,  about  these  graves,  whieli  appeal  to  us 
with  a  mute  eloquence,,  more  impressive  far  than 


But  the  observance  of  this  day  is  not  for  the  good  or 
pleasure  of  those  whose  graves  we  have  decorated  with 
flowers.  They  are  careless  of  the  offerings  we  bring. 
They  are  heedless  to  the  praises  we  utter  above  them. 
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These  ceremonies  are  not  for  tbeir  sakcs,  but  for  our 
own.  The  dead  clamor  not  for  our  recK^iiitioii,  but 
we  cannot  aObnl  to  witlihold  it.  When  a  nation  be- 
comes negligent  of  its  dead,  that  nation  will  soon  be 
neglected  by  its  living.  When  a  people  cease  to 
glory  in  their  past,  there  will  probably  be  little 
worthy  of  glory  in  their  future. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  observance,  not  only  to 
express  patriotic  gratitude  and  devotion,  but  also  to 
quiakcii  and  intcn^sify  them.  The  palace  walls  at 
Vcr«iillea  are  hung  with  paintings  representing  all 
that  is  glorious  and  heroic  in  French  history.  One 
has  said  of  them,  "  If  I  were  emperor  of  the  French, 
before  I  sent  my  soldiers  to  battle,  I  would  march 
them  through  these  galleries,  and  I  think  I  should 
thus  make  them  invincible."  We  stand  in  thought 
to-day  before  the  heroism  of  the  war.  Let  me  point 
out  some  ways  in  wliich  this  occasion  may  he  made  to 
quicken  and  strengthen  the  patriotic  sentiments  of 
our  people. 

This  memorial  service  revives  memories  of  the 
war.  Twenty-three  years  have  passed  since  the  close 
of  the  war;  so  it  has  almost  become  an  event  of  a 
past  generation.  These  years  have  been  too  full  of 
exciting  events  to  allow  men  to  live  much  in  the 
past.  A  look  backward  to  the  close  of  the  war 
reveals  to  us  the  wonderful  progress  this  nation  has 
made  in  a  quarter  of  a  ecntur)'.  It  would  not  be  in 
place  here  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  progress ; 
but  these  have  been  years  of  activity,  and  not  of  re- 


f1<>ction  on  tlie  past.  Besides,  those  reminders  of  the 
war,  at  first  so  numerous,  tlio  maimed  and  crippled 
soldiers  upon  our  streets,  liave  become  le.ss  and  less 
frequent,  as  tbese  enfeebled  veterans  have  dropped 
into  tlicir  graves  before  tlicir  time.  Tlic  parents  who 
sent  eons  to  the  war,  are  dead,  or  decrepit  with  age. 
The  girls  whose  hearts  went  to  the  front  with  the 
"  brave  Ixiys,"  are  elderly  matrons  now,  and  the  sol- 
dier's baby  now  has  children  of  his  own.  A  few 
amon^  us  to-day  will  cross  these  years  by  one  Itap 
ofthought,  and,  neglectful  of  all  the  years  have  been, 
or  brought  to  them,  will  live  over  again  the  days 
from  '61  to  'Co — the  enlistment,  the  drill,  the  excite- 
ment of  battle,  the  monotony  of  camp,  and  all  the 
experiences  of  war  wliieh  none  can  picture  but  he  who 
has  had  them.  These  will  come  back  to  the  soldier 
to-day  as  he  stands  by  the  graves  of  bis  comrades. 
Others  will  remember  the  loneliness  when  the  boya 
hail  gone,  the  wailing  for  news,  the  suspense  after 
battle,  the  reading  long  lists  of  names  of  killed  and 
wounded,  in  search  of  one  name,  the  anxiety  for  the 
boys  in  the  hospital,  or  worse,  in  some  southem 
prison.  How  these  memories  rush  in  ni>on  us  to-day 
— ihe  waiting  for  news,  the  elib  and  flow  of  feeling 
ihey  brought,  the  {leril  of  the  situation,  and  the  fears 
as  to  the  outcome.  Let  us  open  wide  the  windows 
of  our  souls,  and  give  these  memories  free  play ;  and 
wo  shall  bo  all  Ihe  better  for  them. 

ihit  this  obscrvanoG  is  not  only  fniitful  in  tender 
nicinories,  but  is  potentalsu  as  an  instructor,     A  new 
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generation  has  come  to  uaahood  and  citizeiishiji  since 
the  war.  A  large  majority  of  our  i»en])lo  Iiave  no 
personal  knowledge  or  recollection  of  ita  events. 
Among  llie^  are  not  less  tlinu  two  million  volet's. 
Very  soon  all  llie  men  wlio  defeniletl  the  nation,  in 
its  years  of  peril,  will  have  tli-oppod  out  of  pulilio 
life.  Already  tlie  places  of  trust  ami  jxuver  are 
passing  iut«  the  liauds  of  mcu  wbo  have  paid  no 
price  for  the  nation's  life.  It  has  Ijeen  tlioiiglil  that 
frequent  times  of  iieril  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  patriotism.  Rntlier  let  us  kwp  our  people 
so  fuuiiltar  with  our  past  perils,  that  jmtriotisni  shall 
not  die.  A  written  liistory  has  never  been  found 
sufficient  tor  any  people.  The  Hebrews  were  re- 
quired, at  each  returning  season,  with  sprinkled  blood, 
and  stafF  in  hand,  to  eat  the  hasty  meal  of  bitter 
herbs,  and  unleavened  bread,  thus  re-enacting  the 
scenes  of  that  historic  night  when  tlieir  fatlicrs  es- 
caped from  Egyptian  bondage.  Jt-sus  provided  for  the 
writing  of  the  Gospels,  yet  at  the  last  hour  he  insti- 
tuted a  simple  feast,  saying,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me."  So  the  cliureh  and  the  state  have  found  a 
necessity  for  these  memorial  occasions  in  the  faet  that 
most  people  learn  history  in  no  other  way.  When 
Israel  was  commanded  to  keep  the  Passover,  this  was 
assigned  as  one  of  its  uses:  "  When  your  children 
shall  say  unto  you,  'what  mean  yc  by  this  service?' 
then  ye  sliall  say,  '  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lonl's 
Pflsaover,  who  passed  over  the  liouses  of  the  children 
of  liirael  in  £^pt,  when  lie  smote  the  first-born  and 
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<lelivered  oiir  houses.' "  Men  are  ever  debtors  to  the 
past,  for  those  inspirations  which  make  great  futures. 
As  the  eager  Elisha,  gazing  aft«r  the  receding  chariot, 
eaughl  the  mantle  of  the  ascending  prophet;  so  by 
studiously  rt^riiiiig  the  past,  we  Ijeconie  heir  to  its 
spirit,  and  emulous  of  its  achievement.  Alexander 
the  Great  was  fascinated  by  Homer's  Iliad.  When  a 
boy,  he  slept  with  it  under  his  pillow.  When  a 
young  man  he  cro9.sed  the  ^gean,  and  kneeling  at 
the  shrine  of  his  Illustrious  ancestor,  Achilles,  he 
there  gathered,  we  are  told,  his  inspiration  for  his 
tour  of  Eiisteru  conquest.  So  let  America,  year  by 
year,  gather  her  young  men  about  the  graves  of  her 
heroic  dead,  and  there  teach  them  the  virtues  that 
inspired  their  fathers  in  her  time  of  peril.  Tell  them 
that  600,000  lives  laid  down,  and  as  many  more  cut 
short  by  wounds  and  ill  health,  was  the  price  paid 
for  their  peace  and  prosperity.  Tell  them  of  Shiloh 
and  Vicksbnrg,  of  Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness, 
of  Libby  and  Andersonville.  If  you  would  have 
men  willing  to  die  for  their  country  in  the  future, 
you  must  let  them  sec  that  the  nation  appreciates  and 
honors  those  who  have  died  for  her  in  the  past. 

Let  us  learn  here  in  the  presence  of  tliese  graves, 
how  closely,  and  how  necessarily,  death  and  life  are 
bound  up  together.  There  is  no  life  that  springs  not 
forth  from  the  darkness  of  death.  Even  these  flowers, 
witli  which,  as  emblems  of  immortality,  we  have 
decorated  these  graves,  were  gathered  from  the  sepul- 
ther  of  last  year's  glory — this  is  the  law  of  nature. 
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The  chariot  wheels  of  civilization  have  ever  been 
lubricated  with  human  blood ;  and  gory  battle  fields 
have  ever  been  the  waymarks  of  human  progress — 
this  is  the  law  of  civilization.  Enter  a  yet  higher 
realm.  You  hear  him  who  is  above  all,  say,  "  The 
hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  glorified.'' 
But  how  is  he  to  be  glorifi^?  "Except  a  corn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ; 
but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  No  truth 
is  more  historic  than  that  of  vicarious  sacrifice — of 
some  suffering,  and  dying,  that  others  may  live  and 
be  happy.  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and  no 
man  dieth  unto  himself." 

Let  us  learn,  th^n,  as  another  lesson  of  this  hour, 
that  unselfishness,  and  generous  public  spirit  are  the 
conditions  and  measure  of  our  usefulness — that,  be- 
ing such  debtors  to  the  past,  we  have  no  right  to  live 
selfish  lives — ^that  he  who  does  not  contribute  to  the 
common  weal,  as  he  has  received  from  it,  goes  to  his 
grave  a  defaulter  in  trusts  more  sacred  than  funds 
and  stocks.  The  debt  we  owe  to  the  past,  we  are  to 
pay  to  the  future.  Already,  hands  are  stretched  out 
to  us,  authorfzcd  to  receive  God's  per  cent  on  the 
blessings  we  enjoy. 

"  Not  to  oarselves  are  we  Hying; 

Not  to  oarselves  do  we  die. 
Freely  receiviDg  and  giving, 

Soul  after  soal  marches  by. 
Parts  of  one  mighty  procession, 

Stretching  from  Eden's  first  dawn, 
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No  memorial  service  for  the  dead  can  be  sincerely 
observed  which  does  not  more  deeply  impress  us  with 
the  sacredncss  of  the  ftusts  they  have  left  to  our 
keeping.  True  honor  to  the  dead  soldier  is  closely 
bound  up  with  conscientious  fidelity  to  his  surviving 
comrades.  They  are  among  us,  maimed,  crippled, 
sightless,  beariug  all  sorts  of  disabilities  as  the  result 
-of  their  service  iu  the  war.  As  they  drop  into  their 
graves  from  these  disabilities,  we  deem  them  worthy 
of  like  honor  to  those  who  died  in  battle.  Far  more 
pleasing  to  them  shall  be  the  tokens  of  recognition 
and  reward  that  are  ministei-ed  to  them  while  they  are 
living,  than  honors  when  they  are  dead.  It  has 
been  said  that  "Westminster  Abbey  and  nionnmental 
Greenwood  are  the  world's  atttempt  to  atone  by 
honors  to  the  dead,  for  wrongs  to  the  living."  Let 
not  Decoration  Day  come  into  this  condemnation. 
There  are  those  participating  in  these  ceremonies  who 
will  live  into  a  generation  whicli  shall  r^ard  with 
peculiar  reverence  the  surviving  soldier  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion.  Are  they  worthy  of  less  honor  be- 
cause not  now  objects  of  curiosity?  All  honor  tlien 
to  these  brave  veterans  who  are  still  among  lis,  as 
connecting  links  between  the  presejit  and  the  past; 
and  as  one  by  one  they  go  to  join  their  comrades  in 
the  "silent  land,"  may  men  arise  to  take  their  places. 
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who  will  be  as  brave  and  tnie  to  the  future  aa  they 
have  been  to  the  past. 

But  our  heroic  dead  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  trust 
more  sacred  still — more  sacred  to  us  than  their  mem- 
ories or  their  comrades,  as  it  v!as  more  sacred  to  them 
than  tlieir  lives.  If  these  d^ad  soldiers  could  speak 
to  us  from  their  graves,  I  think  thoy  would  say, 
"  We  are  not  ao  careful  that  you  should  perpetuate  our 
names,  as  that  you  shall  guard  the  nation's  honor 
for  which  we  fought.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned 
that  you  should  cherish  our  memories,  as  that  you 
shall  cherish  the  priociples  for  which  wc  laid  down 
our  lives."  There  is  cause  for  rejoicing  in  that  the 
bitterness  and  animosity  engendered  by  the  war  is  so 
rapidly  diwippcaring,  and  that  we  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching a  national  unity,  never  yet  realized  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  Yet  this  very  fact  im]>erils 
•  the  principles  which  were  at  issue  during  the  war. 
I  honor  the  bravery  of  the  men  who  fought  against 
us.  I  believe  roost  of  them  were  honest  in  their 
convictions.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  neither 
honesty  in  embracing  convictions,  nor  bravery  iu  de- 
feuding  them,  can  make  men's  convictions  right,  or 
tlieir  principles  true.  Passions  cool,  prejudices 
change  with  situation,  men  die,  and  are  forgotten; 
but  tnithx  and  principles  arc  a]»irt  from  all  these, 
and  do  not  die  or  change,  A  man's  honesty  may  be 
Bufiieient  apology  for  his  espousal  of  a  cause,  but  it 
docs  not  make  that  cause  right  or  excusable. 

The  American   gteoplc  need  to  remember  that  the 
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Trojans  resisted  a  ai^^e  of  ten  years,  and  then  fell 
before  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse.  It  has 
been  said  that  "  Peace  hath  its  victories,  not  less  re- 
nowned tlian  war."  It  has  also  its  emergencies  not 
less  perilous,  and  its  defeats  not  less  disastrous.  Let 
us  beware,  lest  the  scheming  politician,  in  his  selfish 
hist  (or  pluce  and  gain,  shall  deceive  us  into  a  sur- 
render of  that  which  an  armed  host  was  unable  to 
wrest  fi-om  us.  A  nation,  so  valiant  upon  the  battle 
field  should  stand  invincible  against  every  foe — upon 
the  moral  and  political  field  as  well  aa  on  the  fields 
of  war. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  spirit  and  sentiments  for 
which  I  am  now  pleading  are  eo  well  guarded  and 
emphasized  by  the  two  distinguished  societies  under 
whose  auspices  we  have  met  to-day — the  Grand  Artuy 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 
The  honorable  place  which  public  opinion  has  ats  i 
corded  these  societies  shows  how  widely  the  popular 
heart  res^wuds  to  these  sentiments,.  I  only  ask  the 
perpetuity  of  these  conditions,  and  we  shall  thus  ren- 
der permanent  the  fruits  of  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  ivlicii  the  armies  of  the 
rebellion  had  surrendered,  it  was  well  known  that 
the  surrender  did  not  carry  with  it  the  feeling  of  dis- 
loyalty among  the  southern  people.  At  that  n)oment 
a  vexing  problem  presented  itself  to  thoughtful  men  - 
— how  can  a  people  so  divided  in  their  convictions, 
convictious  intensified  by  the  sacrifices  of  war,  ever 
again  become  so  united  in   heart  as  to  be  in  tact  one 
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peoi)le?  We  now  stand  far  enough  from  the  war  to 
foresee  the  solution  of  this  problem.  One  evening, 
while  the  two  armies  were  facing  each  other  across 
the  Kappahannock,  the  military  bands  on  each  side 
of  the  river  were  rendering  tlieir  favorite  national 
airs.  When  the  Confederate  bands  played  "  Dixie," 
the  southern  soldiers  cheered.  Then  the  Union 
bands  played  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  the  Union  army 
cheered.  After  the  bands  had  thus  answered  each 
other  back  and  forth,  some  band  began  playing 
^*  Home  Sweet  Home."  As  soon  as  the  tune  was 
detected,  all  the  bands  joined,  and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished both  armies  together  set  up  a  shout  that  made 
the  valleys  ring.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  this  problem  is  being  solved.  Not  by  accusa- 
tion, reply,  and  rejoinder,  but  by  the  timely  on -com- 
ing of  issues  and  enterprises,  apart  from  the  matters 
in  dispute,  and  of  common  interest  to  both  sections 
of  the  countrj'.  With  the  return  of  peace  came  a 
time  of  unparalleled  activity. 

Vast  and  fertile  domains  invited  settlement ;  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises  sprang 
into  existence;  marvelous  inventions  with  surprising 
rapidity  revolutionized  the  mechanical  agencies  of 
the  country.  A  new  generation  has  come  to  the 
front  identified  with  these  new  conditions,  ratlier 
than  with  the  old.  In  this  I  find  both  explanation 
and  prophecy  of  the  fast  approaching  unification  of 
the  two,  once  hostile  sections  of  this  country.  You 
have  but  to  recur  to  history,  to  be  reminded  how 
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differently  other  conditions  might  bave  affected  U9. 
You  know  liow  strifes  of  far  less  momeiit  have  pro- 
tracted their  bitterness  through  centuries.  You 
knoiv  iiow  the  petty  feuds  between  tlie  Scottish  claus 
were  passed  as  cherislieJ  beirlunnis  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another,  When  I  consider  the  character  of 
the  issues  which  divided  the  North  and  South,  and 
produced  the  war,  the  long  |)erioJ  through  which 
they  were  matured  and  strengthened,  and  the  tenacity  • 
with  which  they  wore  fought  over,  it  is  not  so  surpris- 
ing to  me  that  there  have  been  Bome  displays  of  the 
old-time  bitterness,  since  the  war,  as  that  there  liave 
been  so  few  of  thetu.  I  find  cause  for  rejoicing  and 
confidence  in  the  fact  that  twenty-three  years  liave 
done  so  much  to  cool  the  passions  and  unite  the  hearts 
of  the  old  combatants. 

If  we  turn  away  from  this  observance  with  a 
higher  appreciation  of  what  this  nation  has  cost,  and 
hence,  of  what  it  is  worth,  witli  a  deeper  sense  ctf  our 
Indebted ncs.^  to  the  past,  and  so  of  our  responsibility 
to  the  I'uture,  aud  with  a  truer  purpose  to  act  well 
our  part,  this  day  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain. 


There  is  a  limd  of  every  laod  tbe  pride. 
Beloved  by  heaveu  o'er  all  the  world  beside, 
Where  brighter  saoa  dispeDse  serener  light, 
And  milder  niooua  im paradise  the  night. 
Oh,  thou  Shalt  find  hone'er  thy  I'ootstepa  roam 
That  land  tb;  conntry,  unit  that  land  thy  borne. 
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MEMORIAL  SERMON. 

The  following  memorial  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  W.  F.  Slociim,  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Baptist 
church,  of  Wooster,  on  Sunday  morning,  May  30, 
188G,  on  which  occasion  Given  Post,  Xo.  133,  G.  A. 
R.,  and  Hancock  Camp,  No.  100,  Sous  ofA^eterans, 
were  present  iu  a  body : 

Luke  xvi.  7:     "  And  how  much  owest  thou  ?  " 

THE  DEBT  OF  THE  LIVING  TO  THE  DEAD. 

For  the  most  part  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
that  subject  made  so  significant  by  the  return  of  this 
season  of  the  year,  viz. — "  The  debt  we  owe  to  the 
departed  heroes  of  our  country.'' 

The  relation  of  the  living  to  the  dead  is  one  of 
large  and  various  meaning.  We  are  the  heirs  of  all 
the  generations  gone.  We  inherit  their  works,  their 
examples,  as  we  do  their  names  and  dwelling- 
places.  We  are  their  successors.  We  are  here 
to  reap  that  which  we  have  not  sown ;  other  men 
have  had  conflicts  and  labors  and  we  are  enteretl 
into  their  labors.  They  prepared  for  us  largely 
the  conditions  and  pursuits  of  the  lives  we  are 
enjoying  to-day.  We  are  their  pupils.  They  teach 
us  grand  lessons  of  both  humility  and  of  cour- 
age ;  for  we  learn  of  them  both  how  small  and  how 
great  we  are.  Lying  in  the  dust  with  which  our 
own  is  soon  to  be  mingled,  they  rebuke  our  pride ; 
yet  they  save  us  from  a  feeling  of  nothingness  and 
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from  brutish  views  of  life  by  remiudlng  na  of  the   | 
dignity,  the  indestructible  worth,  and  iho   undying   I 
power  of  every  good  and  earnest  deeil.     From  the 
heavenly  lielghts  they  send  us  down  ewect  messages 
of  cheer,  as  we  toil  along  the  journey  of  our  brief  I 


"  Mortal,"  tbey  M{t\y  any,  "  peace  to  tli;  heait ! 
We,  too,  yes,  mortal,  have  hwn  as  than  art ; 
Hope-lifted,  ttoubt-de pressed,  Sfeing  in  part. 
Tried,  troubled,  tempted,  sustained  an  thou  art." 

This   relation   signifies  obligation   to  them.     AVe 


e  their  debtors  ;  and  tliat  i 


;  only  i 


I  account 

that  ciinnot  be  paid,  but  also  in  dnties  that  we  am 
render.  It  ia  to  perform  one  of  these  duties  that 
you  are  now  gathered  here,  and  will  visit  the  silent 
city  of  tlic  dead  to-morrow. 

Our  obligations  to  those  whose  graves  we  shall  to- 
morrow visit  and  crown  with  garlands  of  honor  ia 
peculiar.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  volun- 
tarily laid  down  their  lives  in  the  public  cause.  It 
appeals  to  na  all  as  citizens  and  as  patriots.  Tliey 
died  for  us,  and  their  dying  was  the  cost  of  benefits 
we  live  to  partake.  It  rcc[uires  us  to  guard  their 
names  from  oblivion,  and  to  make  tlie  story  of  J 
their  sacrifice,  as  a  power  in  the  world,  perpetual. 
And  while  the  whole  nation  is  sacredly  bound  to  do 
this,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  you,  their  comrades, 
should  be  foremost  in  the  work.  For  In  an  cspeoial 
■  you  were  in  fellowship  with  these  heroes; 
1  fellowship  with  them  atill.     To  you 
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they  will  always  be  what  they  cannot  be  to  any  who 
were  not  permitted  to  share  with  them,  as  you  did, 
the  dayS;  and  scenes  and  experiences  that  made  you 
comrades.  You  feel  that  the  glorious  fraternity  of 
the  camp,  the  march,  the  battle,  the  trenches,  the 
vigils  that  wearied  out  the  stars,  is  not  one  that  can 
be  dissolved  by  death,  and  that  those  of  your  own 
companions  in  war  who  have  halted  and  lain  down 
in  the  bivouac  no  earthly  trumpet  can  disturb,  are 
yet  of  you,  and  so  forevermore  will  be  ! 

But  appropriate  as  is  the  tribute  of  tender  and 
sacred  recollections,  which  we  are  to  pay  their  mem- 
ory now,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  tribute  they 
claim  at  our  hearts  and  hands  as  the  most  precious. 
It  does  not  discharge  our  full  obligations.  There  is 
something  far  more  binding  upon  us  than  this  or  any 
similar  act  of  fidelity.  If  we  would  truly  honor 
these  illustrious  dead  we  must  gird  up  our  loins  in  a 
strong  purpose  to  see  to  it  that  their  work  for  the 
world  and  humanity  does  follow  them ;  else  we  are 
not  worthy  to  call  them  our  saviours,  still  less  to 
survive  them.  Though  year  after  year,  for  all  the 
future,  we  strew  their  graves  with  flowers ;  though 
we  carve  their  names  in  the  imjierishable  stone; 
though  immortal  words  embalm  their  deeds,  all  will 
be  hollow  and  empty  and  insufficient  unless  we  take 
up  their  fallen  mantle  to  wear  it  sacredly — a  high 
and  solemn  trust — till  we,  too,  go  the  way  of  all  the 
earth.  The  tremendous  facts  that  surround  every 
life  are  enough   to  make  it  earnest,  but  here  an 
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especial  inspiration,  one  of  the  strongest  that  can  be 
sent  upon  man,  is  given  to  stir  us  to  noble  intensity 
in  action.  It  is  tlie  inspiration  wliieh  come.?  from 
the  thought  that  these  men  and  comrades — tlie  most 
beloved  sons  of  a  great  republic — poured  their  blood 
on  liberty's  altar  as  an  atonement  for  transgressions 
against  humanity,  and  that  a  nation  might  I)e  saved. 
The  Spartan  band  of  Leonidas  at  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopyliB  ivere  not  more  heroic  ami  self-sacrificing; 
Curtius,  who  leaped  into  the  j'awning  gulf  to  save 
with  his  own  life  his  nation's  life,  was  not  more 
daring.  Do  we  not  owe  them,  therefore,  the  hom- 
age we  EC  willingly  render  to-day,  and  much  more, 
beside.  They  were  not  only  patriotic  and  brave  and 
daring,  but  they  were  martyrs  also.  The  support- 
ers of  a  religion  gave  their  lives  for  a  principle. 
These  martyrs  of  patriotism  gave  their  lives  for  an 
idea.  It  was  the  grand  idea  of  American  ration- 
ality that  inspired  them  to  sacrifice,  and  transfocmcd 
tliom  from  peaceful  citizens  into  patriotic  heroes. 
Their  language  to  us  to-day  is,  "  Hear  us,  ye  living 
comrades,  who  so  lately  pressed  our  hands !  and  you 
neighbors,  friends,  and  citizens  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic! We  died  while  the  blood  was  leaping  in  the 
pulsesof  our  prime.  It  is  due  us  that  in  you  our  hope 
shall  be  fulfilled.  We  suffered ;  let  your  steps  never 
falter  in  the  face  of  trial.  We  laid  our  young  beads 
down;  we  gave  our  lives;  give  yours  freely, 
wholly,  purely,  to  the  defence  of  that  which  is  noble, 
worthy,  and  right.     You  owe  it  to  us  and  also  to 
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yourselves,  and  to  your  God,  to  complete  the  work 
which  we  have  begun.  Bending  from  the  heavens 
alx)ve  as  they  plead  with  us  to-day  to  be  faithful  and 
good  citizens,  to  be  just,  yet  merciful ;  to  put  aside 
all  hatred  and  uncharitableness,  to  guard  our  liber- 
ties' with  holy  zeal,  and  always  to  remember  at  how 
great  a  cost  the  nation  kept  its  liberty. 

Ignoble,  thrice  ignoble,  shall  we  be  if  we  are  found 
to  care  for  ease,  fearful  of  hardship.  We  shall  dis- 
honor their  memories  if  we  prove  faithless  to  their 
example.  Let  us  then  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  un- 
finished work  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  Let  us  honor  their  meniorias  by  an  increased 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion.  Let  us  highly  resolve 
that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

And  know  this,  that  if  the  spirit  which  moves  us 
to  strew  the  hero's  grave  with  floral  offerings  is  as 
perishable  as  the  flowers  themselves,  the  offerings 
will  prove  of  little  permanent  value  to  the  living  or 
the  dead.  The  memorial  service  of  any  year  will  be  a 
most  shameless,  wanton  mockery,  if  our  souls  are  not 
filled  with  that  high  and  holy  resolve  which  in- 
spired them.  The  dead,  with  stout  hearts,  fought 
with  patriotic  zeal  while  in  life  against  their  coun- 
try's foes — against  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity. 

I  repeat,  we  shall  dishonor  their  memories  if  we 
prove  faithless  to  their  example. 

While  their  lives  ebbed  out  on  the  bloody  field  of 
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battle,  or  they  died  more  slowly  of  wounds,  want,  or  | 
disease  in  liospit.il  or  prison,  their  country  wmained  j 
a  great  beacon  liglit  of  liberty — the  last  hope  of  free- 
dom to  the  oppressed. 

We  chant  the  story  of  their  greatness  by  singing  ] 
to   the   world  of  the  deeds   accomplished,  suGoesses 
gained,  and  the  results  obtained  through  their  per- 
sonal sacrificos. 

But  for  the  uncounted   number  of  the  dead  and  j 
their  living  comrades,  tho  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  peojile,  and  for  the  jwople,  would  have  per- 
ished from  the  earth.     The  great  Webster  said :  "  No  I 
age  will  come  in  which  the  American  Revolution  will  ] 
appear  less  than  it  is — one  of  tho  greatest  events  i 
human  history."     The  second  war  for  freedom  when  ] 
measured  by  the  principles  at  issue,  the  numbers  e 
gaged,  the  battles  fought,  the  blood  spilled,  the  liv 
lost,  the  supreme  moral  grandeur  of  the  final  tri-  ] 
umph,  and  tlic  glory  incident  to  the  results  attained,  [ 
strips  all  semblance  of  prophecy  from  the  statement  J 
that  no  age  will  come  in  which  the  recent  great  Amer-  j 
icau  Rebellion  will  appear  less  than  it  is — the  great  J 
event  in  human  history. 

There  are  before  me  men  (and  women,  too)  who  i 
have  seen  rebellion  face  to  "face — have  seen  it  in 
its  power  and  might;  have  witnessed  it  in  its  first 
blush  of  defiance  and  \io\k  ;  have  seen  it  in  exulta- 
tion of  temporary  success  and  joy  ;  have  seen  its  sul- 
len i)erseverance  and  strength ;  have  seen  it  in 
desperation   and   despair ;    have  seen  it  in  it«  final  1 
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overthrow  and  destruction.  Yea,  they  have  beheld 
more — they  have  seen  the  black  national  crime  of 
human  slavery,  the  prime  cause  of  the  rebellion, 
wiped  out  forever  and  rendered  no  longer  possible 
under  the  mantle  of  our  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment. They  have  witnessed  both  civilization  and 
Christianity  move  forward  and  ascend  higher.  The 
rebellion  was  not  all  an  evil  if  we  gamer  well  and 
preserve  the  good  fruits  born  of  the  victories  won 
both  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  forum  of  1^- 
islation. 

But  for  the  Rebellion  and  its  defeats  we  should  still 
have  a  country,  one-half  of  which  would  be  teeming 
with  millions  of  God's  people  wearing  the  yoke  and 
galling  fetters  of  slavery  under  the  name  of  consti- 
tutional liberty.  But  for  the  Rebellion,  liberty  to 
these  millions  would  still  be  a  lying  mockery. 

But  for  the  Rebellion,  there  would  have  been  a 
dominant  part  of  the  citizens  of  our  Republic  who 
would  have  continued  to  disobey  the  divine  com- 
mand :  ''  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread ;  '*  and  they  would  be  yet  engaged  in  eating 
bread  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  face  of  their  unfor- 
tunate and  still  untutored  black  brethren. 

But  for  the  Rebellion,  civilization  and  Christianity 
would  have  stood  still  in  at  least  one-half  of  the 
territory  of  this  Union.  But  for  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Rebellion,  two  flaga  would  have  floated 
over  the  inhabitants  of  a  divided  country,  and  at 
least  one  new  nation  would  have  been  in  being,  hav- 
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iiig  for  its  primal  object  the  preservatioa  and  perpet^ 
uation  of  human  slavery. 

Truly  may  it  be  said : 

"  O,  not  ia  vain  oar  martyra  sighed 
And  not  in  vain  onr  lierooi  died." 

Keeping  in  view  the  importance  and  sublimity  of 
the  recent  great  struggle,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  present,  let  us  assume  to  plant  ourselves  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  cenlurj-,  and  observe,  not  bo 
much  the  events  as  the  results  of  the  war.  In  doing 
this  wc  must  assume  that  reasonable  progress  in  re- 
finement, the  arts,  and  christian  civilization  will 
contiuue. 

The  historian  of  that  day,  in  the  light  of  such 
progres?},  will  accurately  measure  the  effect  of  the 
triumphs,  and  justly  judge  of  the  deeds  done  and  the 
men  who  participated  in  them. 

Then  the  true  distinction  between  patriotism  and 
disloyalty  will  be  made ;  then  those  who  have  believed 
or  HOW  believe  in  or  excuse  human  slavery  will  be 
properly  classified  ;  then  those  who  fought  against 
slavery  and  for  universal  constitutional  liberty  will 
be  awarded  the  true  jiatrlot's  place. 

While  it  may  be  for  this  generation  to  forgive 
those  who  assailed  the  free  institution  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  it  will  1x3  for  him  to  portray  the 
truth  of  history  and  honor  those  who  unfurled  their 
banners  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Then  will  the  Union  dead  be  honored  as  those 
who  fought  and  died  to  preserve  their  country  a 
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"beacon  oi  liberty"  to  all  maulciod.  Then  lisp- 
ing infante  will  be  bought  to  chant  tlie  story  of  their 
fame.  Then  will  be  depicted  in  glowing  colors  the 
long  suffering,  lofty  purposes,  heroic  bearing,  and 
Doblespirit  of  those  who  fell  doing  battle  in  freedom's 
cause. 

"  That  cause  in  which  we  wnved  tke  sword  on  higb, 
And  swore  with  lice  to  live,  Tor  ber  lodie." 

This  is  not  a  fitting  occasion  to  ntt€r  words  of  re- 
proach of  the  living  or  the  dead;  nor  is  it  proper  to 
ignore  the  broad  distinction  between  the  patriot  and 
traitor.  The  mlaguidod  dead  who  then  fell  fighting 
for  disunion  and  slavery  may  be  epokcn  of  tenderly ; 
also  the  living  who  fought  in  the  same  cause,  who 
wlien  Appomattox  caute,  in  good  faith  accepted  the 
verdict  rendered.  Mercy  and  charity  demand  this 
much  but  no  more.  A  tribute  to  braverj'  alone  is  idle 
and  empty.  Heroic  deeds  of  bravery  and  daring,  to 
be  commended,  must  be  coupled  with  patriotism,  love 
of  country,  or  someaohicvcnients  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  Men  who  merit  honor  and  commemora- 
tion when  dead,  achieve  sucoesa  and  perform  deeds 
of  vator  and  renown  in  a  good  and  holy  cause 

Devotion  to  sound  principle  and  good  works  in 
peace  or  war  commands  the  approbation  of  the  wise 
and  good.  Those  who  fought  and  fell  for  national 
integrity  and  freedom  and  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law  will  be  loved  and  adored  through  all  time. 

Had  the  French  Marshal  Moreau  fallen  at  Ho- 
hentindeu  at  the  head  of  a  French  armv,  and  not  at 
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DresJen,  fighting  with  the  combined  dcspotisoia  of 
his  eonutry'a  enemiea  against  France  and  for  her  dis- 
memberment, he  would  have  hiid  a  nation  of  people 
to  honor  and  iidore  his  name  and  perpcLuate  his  fame. 
Had  Arnold  fallen  at  Saratoga  and  been  spared  his 
fall  at  West  Point,  liia  bravery  and  renown  would 
have  been  placed  alongside  of  Warren  and  other 
distinguished  patriot  dead  of  the  war  of  the  fievolu- 
'  tion. 

Had  Jefferson  Davia  fallen  at  Buena  Viata  he 
would  have  be«n  spared  a  traitor's  fame  and  the 
humiliation  of  Irwinsville,  and  his  name  would  have 
been  registered  among  tlie  lovers  of  his  country. 
Had  Robert  E.  Lee  paid  the  penalty  of  devotion  to 
his  country  at  Mexico's  capital  he  would  have  been 
remembered  in  future  years  as  one  who  never  deserted 
his  country's  Bag  in  the  hours  of  her  greateat  peril." 

In  our  late  war  there  was  a  distinction  between 
the  living  who  fought  for  and  those  who  fought 
against  tlie  Union,  and  death  does  not  obliterate  it. 
He  who  sought  the  Nation's  rnin  is  not  equal  in  our 
hearts  with  him  who  staked  all  in  her  defense. 

We  have  spoken  thus  of  the  dead,  their  achieve- 
ments, their  honor,  their  true  glory,  and  rendered  to 
them  a  full  meed  of  praise,  in  order  that  with  gar- 
lands of  love  and  devotion  we  may  crown  their  labors 
and  draw  new  inspiration  from  their  life  and  heroic 
death. 

The  history  of  all  nations  teaches  us  that  frequent 
recurrence  to  the  principles  which   animated  their 
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patriots  in  timca  of  peril  is  eeseDtlal  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  the  results  of  their  grand 
achievements.  We,  the  living,  are  called  upon  by  the 
same  high  obligation  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
results  of  these  achievements  as  were  the  dead  iu  their 
time  eaUe<l  aivm  for  tlieir  accomplishment. 

When  danger  threatens  we  should  imitate  their 
high  example. 

Imbued  with  their  patriotism,  their  love  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  and  the  spirit  of  naCionality,  IcE  us 
transmit  these  qualities  to  our  posterity. 

Memory  with  a\erted  face  turns  sadiy  liaek  to  a 
hundred  battle  fields,  and  as  I  recall  (aa  best  one  can 
who  took  no  aetive  part  therein)  how  the  dead  came 
trooping  back  with  gory  locks  and  faces  marble  white, 
to  reiospire  our  hearts  with  courage  for  the  doing  of 
ihe  right.  How  the  curtains  of  their  low  green  tenia 
open  outward,  heedless  of  Whittier's  Bweot  verse, 
and  surrender  up  their  precious  charge  1  I  see  theuE 
now,  their  immortal  raiment  on,  and  mingling  in  our 
prayers  and  tears;  they  bid  yon  keep  alive  iu  your  ' 
hearts  no  malice  and  hatred  toward  the  erriug,  hut 
unfailing  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  to  prevail.  As 
tliey  were  true  and  faithful  in  the  days  of  sacrifice, 
they  bid  you  to  be  true  and  faithful  in  the  day  of  a 
new  consecration.  As  they  died,  so  they  ask  us  la 
live,  that  the  oontiaent  may  bloom  with  an  ampler 
free<lora,  and  the  age  unfold  a  higher  civilization. 

Let  ns  one  and  all  heed  the  voices  that  speak  to  us 
to-day  from  mart,  than  human  lips !     Soon  the  flow* 
32 
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ers  that  you  will  scatter  on  the  hero-brotlier'3  grave 
will  fade  and  mingle  with  the  sod  they  cover,  tlieir 
beauty  and  fragrance  lost  to  sight  and  sense.  Soon 
the  sun  will  gild  new  scenes,  another  *'  Decoration 
Day"  with  all  its  sweet  recollections  will  have  gone. 
Tta  story  told,  and  its  sacred  page  securely  clasped 
forever. 

As  the  Work  of  love  and  devotion  closes  with  the 
morrow's  sun,  and  we  turn  agnin  for  another  year  to 
the  common  duties  of  life  wiili  renewed  pledges  and 
devotion  to  our  country  filling  our  hearts,  let  us  re- 
member that  our  Nation,  though  proud  and  mighty 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  is  the  only  truly  free 
liepnblic  to  which  the  oppressed  of  all  lands  turn  their 
eyes,  and  also  to  remember  that  to  perpetuate  this 
love  and  devotion  to  freedom  is  our  great  calling. 

In  the  dischai^  of  this  duty  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  enter  other  battle  fields  than  those  where  duty 
called  in  1861.  Fields  where  new  dangers  are  to  be 
faced  and  few  worldly  inspirations  to  urge  you  to 
victory.  Battle  fields  where  the  soldier  fights  single- 
handtd,  alone,  in  the  dark,  with  an  invisible  enemy, 
an  enemy  whose  strength  he  has  not  measured,  but  fears 
it  may  be  greater  than  his  own.  Such  battles  are 
most  dreadful. 

Battles  where  blood  is  shed  are  but  comparatively 
lare  occurrences  in  the  world's  history,  but  these 
bloodless  battles,  in  which  hearts  struggle  and  break, 
or  else,  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the 
Great  Commander,  gain  victories,  are  a  contumous 
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succession.  Every  day  sees  such  battles.  Never  a 
niglit  falls  in  which  myriads  are  not  drawn  out  in 
contest.     Without  are  fightings,  within  are  fears. 

The  character  of  the  enemies  to-  be  met  on  these 
new  battle  fields  is  known  to  you  all.  The  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  the  fascinations  and  allurements  * 
that  lie  about  us,  float  in  the  atmosphere,  lurk  in  the' 
darkness,  gleam  in  the  sunshine,  "the  world";  the 
impulses,  passions,  and  habits  that  dwell  in  the  flesh ; 
the  wicked  thoughts,  the  false  reasoning,  the  empty 
hopes  that  are  put  into  the  mind  by  the  father  of  lies 
and  of  devils — theSse  are  the  desperate  enemies  whidi 
one  has  to  meet. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  going  on  toward  heaven  and 
God  without  meeting  them.  Diabolians,  they  watch 
the  entrances  to  the  King's  highway.  They  dog  the 
steps  of  the  King's  servants.  They  shoot  their  arrows, 
sometimes  at  random,  sometimes  well  aimed,  at  those 
who  are  struggling  upward. 

Face  to  face  here  to-day  I  know  that  every  earnest 
soul  wants  to  learn  how  to  conquer  these  ^ nemies, 
and  you  ask  me,  if  I  know  anything  about  it,  to  tell 
you ;  for  you  have  had  your  struggles,  and  are  still 
having  them. 

Where  is  the  armory  in  which  I  can  find  the 
weapons  to  overcome  these  giants? 

\\'hcn  David  was  going  out  to  meet  Goliath  of 
Gath,  Saul,  the  king,  put  on  him  his  own  helmet  and 
coat  of  mail  and  girded  his  great  sword  uj)on  the 
hoy's  thigli,  but  the  shepherd  lad  said,  "I  cannot  go 
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with  these."  He  went  without  them,  sn/ing  to  tlie 
boastful  giant,  "I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Ijurd  of  Hosts,  this  day  will  the  Lord  deliver  thee 
into  mine  hand;*and  I  will  smile  tiicc,  and  take  thine 
liead  from  thee."     And  he  di<i  it. 

Vietor  Hugo,  after  describing  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, makes  tliis  comment  upon  Wellingtons  victory: 
"Was  it  possible  that  Napoleon  sbonid  win  this 
battle?  We  answer  no?  Why?  Because  of  Wel- 
lington? Bhiclicr?  No!  Because  of  God— Xapo- 
leon  had  been  inipcacheil  before  the  Infinite  and  hia  fall 
waa  decreed.  He  vexed  God."  This  the  reply  of 
faith  to  thatsneer  of  self-confidence,  "God  favors  the 
heaviest  battalion,"  and  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  Paul's 
declaration  over  again,  "Thanks  be  unto  God  whidi 
giveth  us  thevictory  through  our  Lord  Jcsiia  Christ." 

Ill  this  thrilling  sentence  we  find  the  answer  to 
your  soul's  anxious  question.  God  can  give,  and  has 
given,  the  victory  to  those  who  give  themselves  to 
Ilira  and  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  Believe  it 
and  take  therefrom  the  comfort  and  encouragement 
you  need ! 

Tbe  graves  of  our  dead  heroes  remind  us  that  there 
is  an  end  to  our  moi'tal  life.  Then  are  we  summoned 
to  bring  the  treasures  we  have  harvested  and  lay  them 
at  the  Great  Commander's  feet.  Every  talent  must 
be  surrendered  up,  and  the  increase  we  have  made, 
and  out  of  the  ground  of  sloth  and  sin  must  we  dig 
every  napkin  wherein  we  have  foolisldy  hid  away 
any  gift,     ^Vith  saddened  countenance  the  dissipated 
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prodigal  will  wander  back  from  liU  huaks  and  swine, 
and  from  liis  plenteous  acres  tlie  faithful  litisbandmau 
will  go  ludca  with  bountiful  slimves. 

Xo  one  will  then  sorrow  that  ho  manfully  walked 
the  path  of  duty,  though  he  trod  with  torn  and  bloody- 
feet. 

Be  ours  the  way,  thorny  as  it  may  be,  that  leads 
us  to  an  immortal  erowii.  Be  ours  ihe  way,  tliougli 
it  Iwids  straight  through  Gethsemane's  garden,  and 
past  Calvary's  Cross,  that  gives  us  Ihe  Great  Com- 
mander's plaudit — "  Well  done!"  To-day,  men  and 
women  who  seek  tlie  Eternal  City,  bcliohl  a  loftj' 
pile,  which  covers  many  a  rod  of  earth,  and  lifts  its 
lofty  dome  high  in  oir,  beneath  whose  glittering  cross 
worshipers  reverently  1k)w  their  heads  and  offer  up 
their  silent  prayers  of  old;  mighty  gculns,  gathering 
the  stone  from  the  quarry,  and  fitting  them  into  form, 
wrought  out  its  beauteous  proportions,  and  treading 
the  city's  busy  streets  he  caught  the  models  where- 
with to  fresco  the  fabric's  towering  walls.  Changing 
the  beggar  into  a  giant,  and  the  Sower-girl  into  an 
angel,  hia  brusli  fastened  them  forever  on  dome  and 
ceiling;  and  there  they  stand,  their  radiant  beauty 
grateful  to  eyes  that  wander  from  every  quai'ter  of 
the  habitable  earth.  And  there  that  venerable  pile, 
caught  up  from  neighboring  fields,  wHll  remain,  to 
astonish  and  delight  as  generations  come  and  go.  But 
above  and  about  us  towers  a  national  character  (a 
nobler  Vatican  or  St.  Peter's  tliau  Raphael's  brush 
could  paint  or  Angelo's  genius  plan],  lifllng  high  its 
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tures of  no  one  time  or  age.  In  the  building  of  this 
we  each  have  a  part,  a  duty  to  iierform.  Out  of  tlie 
common  events  of  our  common  lives,  ont  of  the  con- 
flicting passions  and  emotions  God  puts  into  human 
hearts,  out  of  the  thonghls  and  desires  He  pots  in 
human  brains,  what  pictures  may  we  not  paint, 
beantiful  evcrnioro  in  the  sight  of  man,  and  grateful 
to  the  eye  of  Him  who  paints  the  meadow  with  its 
loveliness,  and  inspires  the  genius  who  uses  the  brush 
and  the  chisel? 

Long  centuries  ago  in  that  city  made  holy  by  the 
feet  of  Him  who  brought  glad  tidings,  there  arose,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  temple  built  by  the  Danite  widow's 
skillful  son.  Away  off  on  Lebanon's  shaded  sides 
the  rough  woodman  swung  his  ax.  Along  Joppa's 
wild  castles  the  raftsman  plied  his  heavy  oar.  In 
deep  caverns  the  mystic  eraftsman  squared  his  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  up  the  rugged  patli way  sweating 
oxen  bore  the  trophies  of  the  Hebrew  Mecca,  So  in 
>K>lemn  silence  the  temple  daily  grew  until  the  fame 
thereof  spread  around  the  world.  In  this  way  goes 
on  the  Nation's  life.  Your  character  and  mine,  the 
work  we  do  in  our  several  places,  the  lives  wc  live  in 
lofty  mountain  air  or  by  lowly  river,  the  characters 
we  form  ont  of  the  wood  or  stone,  are  all  but  parts 
in  the  groat  mosaic  of  our  country's  temple  wall. 
Oh,  let  us  then  seek  to  build  into  that  structure 
the  material  that  shall  outln.'^t  the  ages,  knowing 
that  this  is  the  debt  wc  owe  those  who  purchased 
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with  their  lives  the  blessings  wc  aB  citizens  to-day 
enjoy. 

*  *  When  the  long  years  have  rolled  slowly  away, 
E'en  to  the  dawn  of  earth's  funeral  da^', 
When  at  the  Archangel's  trumpet  and  tread, 
Kise  np  the  faces  acd  forms  of  the  dead  ; 
When  the  great  world  its  last  judgment  awaits, 
When  the  blue  sky  shall  swing  open  the  gates, 
And  our  long  columns  march  silently  through, 
Past  the  great  Captain  for  final  review, 
Then  from  the  blood  that  has  flowed  for  the  right 
Crowns  shall  spring  upward,  untarnished  and  bright. 
Then  the  glad  ears  of  each  war-martyred  son 
Proudly  shall  hear  the  glad  tidings—"  Well  done." 


Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  III.,  June  21,  1888. 
Hev.  John  H.Aaghey, Mountain  Top,  Luzerne  Co,,  Pa,: 
Dear  Sir — Yours  of  recent  date  was  received  in 
due  course  of  mail.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
I  was  at  a  soldiers'  reunion  two  years  ago,  and  while 
there  met  our  old  friend  and  fellow-prisoner,  Alex- 
ander Spear,  of  EUisville,  Fulton  Co.,  111.  I  wa3 
very  glad  to  meet  him,  as  we  had  not  met  before 
since  wc  were  paroled.  I  have  forgotten  whctlier  I 
told  you  what  General  Jordan  said  to  me  when  he 
came  into  prison  the  morning  of  your  escape.  He 
came  up  to  me  as  I  stood  on  the  floor.  He  said, 
"How  did  that  preacher  get  away?  What  do  you 
know  about  his  escape?"  I  did  as  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  did.  I  denied  knowing  anything  about 
your  escape,  either  as  to  the  time  of  it,  or  the  man- 
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ner  by  wliifh  it  was  effected.  lie  smd,  "  God  Al- 
mighty helped  him  get  away,  for  no  living  white 
man  could."  After  studying  a  minute  he  said,  "  Did 
you  render  him  any  aid  in  liberating  him  from  the 
chain?"      I  replied,  "I  am  not  God  Almighty." 

'  He  then  rejoined  the  officers.  Tlicy  sent  out  two 
companies  of  cavalry  with  blood-hounJs,  with  strict 
orders  to  leave  you  wherever  they  found  you. 

.  Please  present  my  kind  regards  to  your  wife  and 
family.  I  think  of  you  and  yourwife  often.  You, 
03  you  were  standing  in  the  center  of  Tupelo  prison, 
declaring  that  you  will  run  past  the  guards  and  take 
the  risk  of  making  your  escape,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tfimpt,  which  you  said  you  would  prefer  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  deatli  on  the  scaffold  in  a  few  days ;  and 
lier,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  your  prolonged 
absence.  I  am  now  very  busy  at  work  for  the  city. 
How  terrible  is  war.  As  my  mind  reverts  to  the 
past,  I  almost  feel  like  saying  with  Cowper — 

"  Arma  tlirongh  Ibo  vanity  and  brflioleaa  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  miase. 
Seem  moat  at  rarinoce  vrilb  all  mornt  good, 
And  incaiapatiblQ  with  ull  serious  thongbt." 

An  offensive  war  is  always  wrong.  A  war  in  de- 
fense of  country  and  liberty  alone  is  justifiable. 
Please  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Your  sincere  friend  and  fellow-prisoner, 

John  J.  DeGrummosd. 
Late  Private  Co.  C,  47th  Rfgt.,  III.  Vol.  Inf. 
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p.  S. — Howell  Trogdon,  our  fellow-prisoner  at 
Tupelo,  wrote  uie  that  when  yoa  were  pastor  of  the 
PairmuuDt  church  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  he  lived  near 
you,  and  saw  you  almost  every  day.  Tri^lon  held 
the  guard,  seated  on  the  tlireshold  of  our  prison,  in 
conversation  while  you  made  your  final  escape. 

Con  you  give  me  Trogdon's  address?  I  have  Kome 
good  news  to  write  him.     Yours  truly, 

John  J.  DeGkcmmosd, 


THE    PURITY    OP   THE    BALLOT, 

The  revelations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  tally-eheet-forgery 
trials  at  Indianapolis  and  Columbus,  in  addition  to 
the  disclosures  which  startled  the  country  as  they 
were  brought  out  in  the  trial  of  similar  cases  in 
Chicago  not  very  long  since,  should  arouse  a  public 
sentiment  that  will  no  longer  tolerate  such  iniquities. 
Too  4ong  have  tho  American  people  permitted  the 
great  crime  of  tampering  with  tlie  ballot  box  to  go 
unpunished.  Treason  has  been  pronounced  tlie 
highest  offense  that  can  be  committed  against  u  gov- 
ernment ;  its  aim  is,  not  to  cripple  or  embarrass  the 
ruling  power,  but  to  overthrow  it ;  the  traitorstrikes 
at  the  verj'  life  of  the  governnieiit.  In  a  republic 
'  like  our  own,  where  the  will  of  the  iwople  constitu- 
tionally expressed  is  the  supreme  law,  he  who  by 
force  or  fraud  sets  aside  and  defeats  that  will  ia  guilty 
of  this  very  crime.  He  has  substituted  creatures  of 
his  own  chooaing  in  seats  of  authority,  to  niukc  or 
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execute  our  laws,  instead  of  those  whom  the  sover- 
eign power  liad  selccteJ.  Tlie  peiialty  attached  to 
treason  in  every  civilized  country  ia  death;  and  if 
there  be  no  other  wny  of  effectually  preventing  all 
tampering  with  this  ballot,  this  crime  should  be  sim- 
ilarly punished. 

If  this  seems  to  any  one  too  severe  a  penalty,  let 
him  reflect  upon  the  peril  in  which  such  criminals 
might  involve  our  country.  Suppose  that  in  the 
presidential  election  next  November,  it  should  be 
clearly  estahlislied  that  the  successful  candidate 
owed  that  success  to  fraud  iu  the  returns,  or  violence 
in  preventing  a  free  ballot,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  defrauded  party  would  quietly  submit  to  a  pal- 
pable outrage  upon  their  rights?  On  the  contrary 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  we  might  be  once- 
more  embroiled  in  the  horrors  of  internal  strife,  not 
sectional  but  partisan  in  its  character.  Surely  the 
nii.screauts  who  for  their  own  vile  purposes  would 
coolly  occasion  the  crisis  that  might  lead  to  such  a 
calamity,  should  tiiemselves  be  put  beyond  the  power 
of  ever  committing  such  a  crime  again. — Herald  and 
Prenhyier,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Tliere  ia  no  danger  now  tliat  the  sentiment  of  pa- 
triotism will  fail  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. How  suddenly  in  the  hour  of  need  it  arose! 
How  it  swelled  from  niisuspected  fountains!  The 
wisest  statesman,  the  most  sagacious  politician  did 
not  predict  nor  suspect  the  possibility  of  such  a  surge. 
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It  came  with  a  Bay  of  Fundy  sweep  and  speed ! 
Nay,  more  marvelous  than  that.  It  was  akin 
rather  to  an  earthquake  wc  read  of  sometimes  in  a 
tropic  country.  Just  at  the  outbreak  of  treason, 
there  was,  as  you  know,  a  strange  stillness  in  the  air, 
heavy  and  oppressive.  The  sea  was  listless.  The 
beaches  were  bare.  It  seemed  as  though  mammon 
worship  had  paralyzed  manhood.  And  then  the  vol- 
canic moment  came,  the  rumble,  the  roar^  the  up- 
heaval of  the  very  bed  of  the  sea  under  the  flame  of 
the  country's  maddened  heart.  And  the  billow  rose 
— the  moral  billow — along  the  line  of  a  continent, 
and  it  rolled  from  that  calm  ocean,  dark,  massive, 
sublime,  till  its  edge  whitened  with  sacred  wrath, 
and  the  track  of  its  tremendous  dash  is  marked  by 
the  broken  forts,  the  flying  hosts,  the  submerged 
banners  of  the  rebellion.  Disloyalty  to  the  imperial 
republic  will  never  care  to  tempt  the  anger  of  that 
sleeping  deep. — Rev.  W.  J.*  Day,  Ashley,  Pa.,  from 
Decoration  Day  address,  1888. 


My  coantry,  if  a  wretch  shoald  e'er  arise 
Out  of  thy  coantless  sods  who  would  car  tail 
Thy  freedom,  dim  thy  glory — while  he  lives 
May  all  earth's  people carse  him  for,  for  all 
Hast  thou  secured  the  blessing — and  if  one 
Exist  who  would  not  arm  for  liberty , 
Be  he  too  cursed  living,  and  when  dead 
Let  him  be  buried  downward,  with  his  face 
Looking  below,  and  o'er  his  coward  grave 
Let  no  fragrant  flowers  e'er  be  strewn. 


PAcra  FOR  THE  cunncii  to  think  ovkk. — by 

ItlCUAIll)  H.  ALLES,  D.D.,  PITTSBDIKl,  PA. 

Firgl. — Tiie  flad  and  helpless  c-otiJitioti  of  the  frwd- 
tnon,  gnmin};  as  iL  du)  out  of  elavcrj',  lies  at  our 
door.  Tlic  lU'grocs  in  Otid's  providence  were  liroiiglit 
to  our  cuiiulry,  and  we  ciinlaved  tiicm.  Aiiierimii 
fllavery  was  iiislitiitr-d  and  cn^alwl  by  llie  Aincriwin 
government  and  sanctioned  bv  llie  Aiumnin  Chiircli, 
at  the  very  time,  too,  (hat  we  were  persuading  our- 
eelvee  and  proclnitning  to  other  nations  of  llic  cartli 
tliat  all  min  by  nuturo  "arc  free  and  equal,"  In 
God'a  providence  ihcy  were  brought  licre,  and  when 
they  asked  for  bread  we  gave  them  a  atone,  and  when 
thoy  asked  for  (wh  we  gave  them  a  scorpion. 

Scoimrl. — Thiir  illiteracy  lit*  at  our  door.  By 
law  we  cloBwi  every  avenue  of  intdlwtiial  improve- 
ment. The  niuti  who  tlnred  to  teueli  them  to  read 
was  Hnblo  to  tmpriisonment,  flne»i,  or  stripes.  We 
thus  legalized  illit*racy. 

Third. — The  want  of  a  true  morality,  their  want  of 
virliie  and  low  estimate  of  the  saercdnesa  of  the  mar- 
riage lie,  lie  at  our  door.  We  gave  them  in  marrit^, 
but  there  was  not  a  legal  marriage  among  them — 
not  a  marriage  recogntu'd  ifs  legal  by  CItnrob  or  state; 
and  yet  with  tbei*!  lixwd  marriage  we  took  tbcm  into 
the  Church  and  admitted  them  to  the  Lord's  tabic. 
For  all  this  Go<l  will  hold  ua  responsible,  and  befora 
it  is  too  lute  let  us  right  the  wrong  as  far  as  we  can. 

Fourth. — The  negro  is  one  of  our  most  improvable 
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races.  In  the  face  of  a  wretched  race-prejudjc«  they 
are  making  their  way  to  prosperity,  intellectually 
and  physically.  In  the  8tat«  of  Georgia  alone  they 
own  683,000  acres  of  land,  Tlioy  are  payijig  taxes 
on  $91,000,000  worth  of  property,  and  are  printing 
and  puhlishing  109  newspapers. 

Remember  that  the  negro  is  a  man,  with  a  men's 
instincts,  a  man's  passions  and  powers.  He  hna 
shown  and  maintained  his  nianhoo<l  on  eight}'-three 
battle-Belds,  which  were  stained  with  his  blood  in 
ourgrcatcivil  war.  Help  him  lo  assert  his  manhowl 
still  fnrther,  if  by  worthy  behavior  he  can  win  a 
place  or  position  of  honor  and  trust.  Do  not  turn 
away  from  him  because  God  has  been  pleased  to  give 
him  a  darker  skin  than  youra.  Give  him  a  brother's 
hiind,  andbid  him  God-speed  inhisefforlsforahigher 
and  nobler  life.  He  is  a  man,  and  we  beg  you  give 
him  a  man's  chance,  and  he  will  take  careof  himself, 
and  ho  will  help  yon  tuko  care  of  the  Church  and 
the  nation. 


THK  -SOUTHEKN  USIONIBT. 

"  Fttithftil  Toand 
Among  the  faithlegs,  faitblul  he 
Among  inDDmerable  laise,  nnmoTed, 
DnBhakeD,  iiDiieilacecl,  unterriGed 
HiB  lojolt;  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal, 
Nor  nnmbers  nor  example  wilb  hiu  wrought 
To  BwerTe  &om  tmtb,  or  change  his  conatant  mind 

TboQgh  single," 


filO 


THE    KU-KLDX. — THE  STORY    OF    CAPTAIN    COBEET 
W.  BODXE. 

Facts  about  the  Ku-Klux  and  their  outntgeoua 
duings  startle  us  most  when  they  come  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  personal  narrative.  Wlien  a  reliable  man 
can  say,  "  I  have  seen  these  things,"  and  can  give 
every  incident  of  events  that  have  only  been  outlined 
in  the  newspapers,  his  evidenee  becomes  interesting 
to  the  people. 

Perhaps  no  man  is  better  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
secret  fioeieties  of  the  South,  their  nature,  their  aims, 
and  their  doings  than  Captain  Robert  W.  Boone,  now 
in  this  city.  This  will  appear  if  we  glance  at  his 
career,  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sliaped 
by  the  war  and  by  the  events  which  followed  in  the 
Sonth. 

Capt.  Boone  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
great-grandson  of  Daniel  Boone.  He  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  wliin  the  Carolinas  seeedcd,  and 
he  made  his  mark  by  tearing  down  a  rebel  flag 
which  had  been  raised  by  his  brother,  a  captain  in 
tlie  Confederate  service.  Encourageil  by  hia  mother, 
he  stood  firm  in  his  course  as  a  Union  man,  left;  the 
state,  made  his  way  to  Kentucky,  and  in  ii  few  weeks 
entered  the  secret  service  of  the  United  Statea  army 
— a  department  that  became  so  famous  and  »o  useful 
ill  the  army  operations  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Thoold  Boone  instinct  made  this  boy  agoodseout, 
a  guod  pilot,  aud  a  good  spy.  So  efficient  was  he 
Itiat  after  the  siegeof  Knoxvillehe  was  made  captain, 
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with  head-quarters  at  Knoxville.  He  operaled  with 
his  organization  or  command  iu  East  Tennessee, 
Western  North  Carolina,  Northern  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina. 

He  was  captured  seven  times,  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  in  1862.  He  scaloJ 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  however,  and  though  shot 
through  the  body,  escaped.  In  1803  he  was  captured 
by  Wheeler,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  at  Ash- 
ville,  N.  C     Again  he  escaped. 

During  these  eight  years  of  service  he  belonged  to 
eight  different  Confederate  regiments,  serving  a  part 
of  the  time  as  a  private,  and  part  of  the  time  as  a 
commissioned  officer,  and  gaining  ranch  valuable  in- 
formation. He,  of  course,  had  many  adventures,  and 
came  out  with  many  wounds.  He  was  known  then 
as  Charlie  Davis,  and  hundreds  of  Union  oiScers, 
piloted  by  him  to  the  Union  lines,  rescued  by  his 
command  from  rebel  guards  or  prisons,  have  good 
cause  to  remember  him  with  grateful  feelings. 

After  the  war  Capt.  Davis  (Boone)  came  North, 
but  went  to  South  Carolina  in  18C9  to  organize  the 
detective  force  of  the  states  It  becoming  evident 
tliat  there  was  a  secret  organization  of  rebd  sympa- 
thizers, against  whicli  the  legitimate  government 
could  make  little  headway.  Cap).  Boone  disappeared 
from  South  Carolina  and  apjx^arcd  in  Georgia  as  a 
cotton  buyer  from  North  Carolina,  rebel  in  sympathy, 
and  violent  in  his  talk  aguinst  tlie  tyranny  of  the 
Federal   government.      He  joined   the  order  then 
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ance.  In  all  his  observations  he  collected  facts, 
names,  dates.  He  tliorougbly  understood  the  animus 
of  the  order,  and  understood  their  mode  of  action. 
Finally,  when  hia  report  to  the  stat*  oiEcers  had 
caused  action,  the  signs  and  passwords  of  the  order 
were  changed,  and  suspicion  being  directed  against 
himself,  hia  usefulness  ceased. 

His  statements  made  under  oath  before  the  investi- 
gating committee  at  Washington  and  substantiated 
by  the  records  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  many 
cases,  and  by  tlie  testimony  of  others  eminently  hos- 
tile to  him,  is  a  strange  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  whole  thing  in  a  nntshell  is, 
that  the  outrages  have  not  been  exaggerated,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  not  one-half  have  been  reportetl, 
and  that  when  reported  many  of  th«  acts  lost  aome- 
tliing  of  their  brutality  becaqse  of  the  absence  of  the 
particulars  that  could  not  be  made  public  in  a  news- 
paper. 

The  Government  did  not  act  in  the  Ku-Klnx  busi- 
ness a  moment  too  soon.  The  Government  would 
have  been  criminal  had  it  delayed  longer.  The 
Government  acted  with  the  fects  as  learned  by  scoi-ca 
of  men  like  Captain  Boone,  and  as  coming  in  the 
stories  of  thonsands  of  persecuted  citizens,  before  its 
officers,  not  trusting  alone  to  the  excited  narrative  of 
refugees.  And  the  time  will  come  when  all  good 
men,  both  North  and  South,  will  commen<l  this  action 
of  the  Government  as  one  of  its  best  deeds. — Tokda 
Blade. 
33 


TUPELO. 
THE  MUSTERING. 


Ho!  Freemeii  of  tlie  lojol  Norlh,  come  U>  Ihe  reacne  no» 
Seel  bHselj  trampled  in  tha  dnat,  our  gloriona  flng  lies  low! 
That  Aug  which  led  our  fatherH  on  to  victory  and  fame — 
Will  ye  stand  tamely  by  and  see  tbat  banner  bronght  to  sbaoM? 
No!  like  the  rushing  tempeat's  roar  I  hear  the  flnswer  come, 
From  priQcety  hall,  from  homestead  fair,  from  lowly  cottage 

home; 
And,  borne  on  every  breeze,  I  hear,  from  monntain,  plain,  and 

glen. 
The  stirring  drum  and  bngle  call,  and  trantp  of  armed  men. 
The  cry  hiith  reached  the  lake-gemmed  wilds  and  ragged  sborce 

of  Maine — 
The  woodman  drops  his  gleaming  ai — the  fkher  tearea  bia 


'a  hills  and  vales  ponrs  down  a  gal- 
r  fliu  will 


And  from  New  Hampahin 

lant  band, 
Who,  firm  aa  Ihelr  own  granite  rocks,  beneath  o 

Old  Massachusetts  gladly  sends  the  sons  whose  noble  sires 
At  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  first  kindled  Freedom's  Gres; 
And  from   Connecticut's  fair   vales— lihode   Island's  sea-girt 

Cornea  forth  a  hardy  band  to  strike  for  Liberty  once  mora. 
Vermont's  green  monntain  peaks  have  caogbt  spiritrstiiring 

And  prompt  and  dauntless,  as  of  yore,  pour  donn  her  stnrdj 

New  York  remombera  Arnold  now,  when  traitors  claim  the 

And  iier  brave  sons  by  Ihonaands  come  to  mingle  in  the  Uaj. 
Staid  Pennsylvania  rises.  unjesUc  in  her  might, 
And  like  a  solid  bulwark  turns  from  Freedom'd  soil  the  Gght; 
New  Jeraey,  with  her  gallant  Blues,  i<  promptly  in  the  field — 
Tbe  soil  made  sacred  with  her  blood,  she'll  be  the  laal  to  yield. 
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And  Delan.tre  keeps,  stilt  anqnencbed,  her  sacred  altar  firee, 
Her  chililren  stilt  remember  the  leasous  or  Ibeir  sires. 
Tlie  Maryland  tine  has  not  ;et  lost  lU  nocicnt  patriot  pride, 
TboDgfa  treiuon,  witb  uoblnahingriotit.liolds  buck  IbeswelliDg 

tide. 
And  from  Ibe  y oang,  bat  inigfaty  West,  comes  back  a  qniuk 

"  Beneath  our  ling  we'il  conqner,  or  beneath  it  we  will  die;"    " 

Along  her  noble  rivers,  o'er  all  Uer  verJirit  plains, 

I  bear  tbe  dinm'a  deep  clangor,  the  mareb  of  nrined  trains. 

Tbc  Freedom -loTing  Germans,  remcmtieriDg  Fatherland, 

For  Liberty  and  Union  have  taken  valiant  aland; 

And  Erin's  qnivcring  harpstriugs  thrill  with  a  vrild  relVnin, 

As  forth  her  atordy  children  come  to  ewell  tbe  thronging  train. 

God  bless  tbe  noble  patriots,  who  are  galharing  in  their  might, 

Tbe  Lord  of  Hosts  Ehnll  gnsrd  I  hem  in  Freedom '14  hii1y  fight; 

Ne'er  may  the  gleaming  sword  he  sheulhed  till  treuaon  finds 

its  grave, 
And  over  our  whole  coantry  oar  goad  old  Bag  shall  wave. 
La  Frairie  CettUr,  ManhaU  Co.,  Illinois. 

THE  INDIANA   ELECTIOH   CASES. 

The  verdict  of  guilly  against  Coy  and  Berubamer, 
charged  with  forgery  of  election  returns  in  Indianap- 
olis, ia  aoutlier  voice  proclaiming  that,  in  the  norlhern 
tier  of  states,  at  any  rale,  votes  must  be  cast  as  tJie 
voters  wish,  and  must  be  counted  as  they  were  cast. 
Crimes  against  the  purity  of  elections  are  of  the  most 
heinous  nature.  By  the  quickened  conscience  of  the 
American  people  tiiey  are  regarded  as  not  subject  to 
pleas  in  mitigation  of  punishment;  they  are  held  to 
be  not  only  luijustifiuble  but  unpardonabia  They 
proceed  from  the  meanest  motive:,  are  executed  by 
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the  vilest  of  men,  are  most  disastrous  in  their  effect. 
Miscarriage  of  justice  in  a  case  touching  tiie  purity  of 
an  election  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  miscarriage  in 
3  case  affecting  the  property  or  life  of  au  individual, 
for  it  toudies  the  purity  of  those  law-making  and 
law-executing  powers  upon  whose  excellence  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  depend, 

W.  D.  Hart. 
Minden,  Nebraska. 


A  piny  woods  minister  in  Mississippi  thus  addressed 
his  congregation :  "  My  brethring  aud  sistern,  I  air  a 
ignorant  man,  follered  tbe  plow  all  my  life,  and  never 
rubbed  agin  nary  college.  As  I  said  afore,  I  air 
ignorant  aud  I  thank  God  for  it.  (Bro.  Jonea  re- 
sponds, 'Well,  parson,  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful, 
for  you  are  very  ignorant.')  Well,  I  never  preaches 
Grammar  and  Greek  for  &  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
like  some  ministers.  They  preaches  for  the  money, 
and  they  gils  it,  and  that's  all  they'll  git.  They've 
got  so  higli  larnt  that  they  contraflicta  Scripter,  what 
plainly  tells  us  the  sun  rises  aud  sets.  They  scz  it 
don't,  but  that  the  earth  whirls  round  like  clay  to  the 
seal,  and  that  God  hung  it  upon  nothing.  Now, 
what  would  come  of  the  water  in  the  wella  if  it  did? 
Wouldn't  it  all  spill  out  and  leave  'em  dry,  and  we'd 
drap  into  the  sky.  I  may  say  to  them  in  the  language 
of  Scripter  herself,  *Mucli  learning  doth  make  the 
mad.'     I  never  permedertatcs,  but  what  is  given  to 
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me  in  tl^t  same  hour  that  'I  sez.  I  never  takes  a 
tex  till  I  goes  inter  the  pulpit,  and  then  I  opens  thee 
Bible,  and  the  fust  verse  I  seez  I  takes  fur  a  tex,  and 
I  preaches /?:o77i  it  a  plain  serment,  what  even  women 
can  understand.  Now,  brethring  and  sistem,  I  opens 
the  Bible,  and  the  fust  verse  what  I  seez  is  this :  *  I  am 
f-e-a-r-f-u-1-l-y,  fearfully  and  w-o-n-d-e-r-f-u-H-y, 
wonderfully  m-a-d-e,  mad.'  ^I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  mad.'  Well,  it's  a  quar  tex,  but  I  said 
I'd  preach  from  it,  and  I'm  gwine  to  do  it.  I'll 
divide  my  subject  into  three  heads.  First  and  for- 
most,  I'll  show  you  that  a  man  will  git  mad.  Secondly, 
he'll  sometimes  git  fearfully  mad ;  and  thirdly,  when 
there's  lots  of  things  to  vex  and  pester  him,  he'll  git 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  mad.  And  in  the  appli- 
cation I'll  show  you  that  sometimes  good  men  gits 
mad,  fur  David  hisself,  what  rote  the  tex,  got  mad 
and  cussed  his  enemies,  wishen  'em  to  go  down  quick 
into  hell,  and  Noah  he  got  mad  and  got  tight  too,  and 
cussed  his  nigger  boy,  Ham,  just  like  some  drunken 
masters  now  cusses  their  niggers."  Thus  he  ranted 
from  the  exordium  to  the  peroration,  much  to  the 
edification  of  the  canaille  whom  he  addressed.  They 
r^arded  him  as  a  perfect  Boanerges,  to  which  surname 
his  stentorian  voice  would  justly  entitle  him. 


DARK  HOURS. — BY  HORACE  OREELKV. 

"When  Washington  relreated,  eighty-six  years  ago, 
with  the  small  remnaut  of  his  thrice  defeated  army, 
from  New  York  through  New  Jersey  to  seek  refuge 
from  hitj  victorious  pursuers  behind  the  Delaware  in 
Pennsyrvauia,  many  of  his  followers,  doublJess,  mur- 
mured at  a  dispensation  of  Providence  to  them  so 
inscrutable.  Was  not  the  cause  of  Amerieuu  Inde- 
pendence just  ?  Was  it  not  that  of  Universal  Free- 
dom—of  the  inalienable  Rightsof  Man?  If  so,  why 
should  reverseii  fall  thick  and  iieavy  upon  it?  Why 
should  its  brave  defenders  lie  sleeping  on  the  battle- 
fields they  had  illustrated  by  their  valor  and  fertil- 
ized by  their  blood?  Why  should  they  languish  in 
miserable  hospitals  or  pine  in  pestilent  prisons,  hope- 
less and  heartbroken?  How  could  things  have  gone 
worse  if  the  Universe  were  an  accident,  and  blind 
Electricity  or  Gravitation  were  the  only  God? 

Rash,  hasty  judgment  1  A  fly  feeling  the  first  frost 
of  Autumn,  might  pass  such  a  one  on  the  benignity 
evinced  in  the  stnicture  and  laws  of  the  Solar  System, 

Looking  back  from  thia  distance,  with  the  eighty- 
six  years'  eSperieneo  to  guide  us,  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  disasters  wherewith  our  forefatheis  opened 
their  Revolutionary  struggle  was  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  heroic  phase  of  their  charac- 
ter— their  constancy  iiuder  oireumstances  of  intense 
discouragement.  Had  it  been  decreed  that  they 
should  triumph  from  the  outset — that  the  battle  of 
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Long  Island  should  result  in  a  "Continental  victory," 
leading  to  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  Gen.  Howe's 
army  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  our  Inde- 
pendence before  the  close  of  that  year,  who  believes 
that  we  should  have  become  the  people  that  we  are? 
Who  does  not  see  that  our  early  reverses  wore  as 
beneficent  as  our  ultimate  successes — Long  Island  as 
Saratoga,  Brandywine  as  Yorktown  ? 

I  attended  on  Saturday  evening  a  meeting  at 
Cooper  Institute,  called  and  addressed  by  refugees 
from  several  of  the  states  now  in  Rebellion  against 
the  Union.  The  speakers,  four  in  number,  were 
from  Texas,  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Mississippi 
respectively,  but  several  others  of  the  revolted  States 
were  represented  in  the  call  and  on  the  platform. 
Col.  Hamilton,  of  Texas,  has  repeatedly  been  heard 
in  our  city,  and  always  speaks  clearly  and  forcibly. 
Mr.  Boynton,  from  Florida,  spoke  at  considerable 
length,  and  laid  bare  the  nature  and  impulse  of 
the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Carter,  from  East  Tennessee, 
portrayed  the  persecutions,  the  distresses,  the  disap- 
pointed hopes,  the  heart  sickness,  of  the  loyal.  Union- 
loving  majority  in  that  afflicted  region,  and  pathet- 
ically asked  if  they  must  bear  forever  as  they  have 
borne  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  under  the  iron  1  eel 
of  their  cruel  enemies,  who  rob  and  murder  them  at 
will,  thrusting  them  into  dungeons  on  suspicion  that 
they  are  traitors,  and  dragging  them  away  by  thou- 
sands to  figlit  the  battles  of  an  abhorred,  detested 
treason.     But  the  most  effective  speech  of  all  was 
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that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Aughey,*  a  Presbyterian  clei^- 
raan  of  Northern  birth,  late  a  pastor  In  Northern 
Mississippi,  and  an  earnest,  open,  decided  opponent 
of  the  Itcbellion  irom  the  outset.  Arrested  as  a 
traitor  to  tlie  treason  whereto  he  had  never  actively 
nur  passively  adhered,  and  whieh  he  therefore  could 
not  betray,  he  was  heavily  manacled  and  thrust  into 
a  crowded,  filthy  prison,  whence  his  companions  were 
taken  out  day  by  day  to  be  shot,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  naked  into  a  ditch  as  the  punishment  of  tlieir 
patriotism.  Mr.  Aughey  himself,  as  a  more  deter- 
mined aud  influential  Unionist,  was  reserved  for 
conspicuous  hanging,  but  escaped  before  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  amiable  intention.  Traveling  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  he  would 
naturally  be  sought,  wearing  on  his  ankles  the  heavy 
iron  fetters  which  he  had  not  been  enabled  to  remove, 
lie  was  obliged  to  evade  the  blood-hounds  that  are 
usually  kept  for  the  hunting  of  slaves,  but  now  em- 
ployed for  tracking  white  Unionists,  taking  care  to 
leave  none  of  his  garments  in  the  prison,  as  from 
these  the  scent  might  be  taken ;  traveling  only  by 
night,  and  then  very  slowly  because  of  the  galling 
circlets  of  his  ankles;  living  mainly  on  green  corn 
plucked  from  the  field  and  eaten  raw,  since  to  raise 
a  smoke  would  have  been  to  advertise  hia  location 
to  watchful,  unrelenting  foes;  he  finally  discovered 
himself  at  a  venture  to  a  farmer  who  proved 'a  Union- 


ist,  imd  by  whom  he  was  couveyctl  on  horseback 
£Gventl  miles  in  the  right  diroctioii,  and  thus  enabled 
to  evade  the  Rebel  pickets  and  lind  refuge  under  the 
protecting  folds  of  the  Flag  of  I'^recdom.  Mr, 
Aughey  relates  that  while  skulking  ibrough  forests 
and  corn  fields  on  his  way  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  he  was  sometimes  impelled  by  thirst — tlie 
country  being  at  that  time  inteusely  parched  by 
drouth — to  approach  a  dwelling  and  ask  for  water ; 
and  if,  on  drawing  near,  a  slave  appeared  at  the  door 
or  was  seen  tlirough  a  window,  he  instinctively 
shrank  back  unobserved  ioto  the  friendly  shade,  to 
bear  his  suficriugs  as  he  might.  If,  indeed,  lie  could 
have  found  a  habitation  peopled  onit/  by  blacks,  lie 
might  have  freely  claimed  its  hospitality,  but  aslavo- 
holding  family  was  inevitably  a  den  of  malignant 
treason.  Mr,  Aughey's  eonclusion  Irom  all  he  bad 
Aeen  and  heard  is,  that  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  murdered  in  the  South  for  their  loyalty — some 
of  them  black,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  white 
— is  really  appalling.  We  frequently  hear  from  our 
democratic  orators  and  journalists  of  "ibo  South" 
requiring  this  or  that  for  her  security,  and  of  what 
will  or  will  not  satisfy  "  the  South,"  meaning  always 
by  "the  South"  the  traitors  wlio  have  taken  that 
section  by  tlie  throat  and  eom|)ellcd  it  to  speak  as 
they  bid,  or  remain  silent.  Kobody  would  imagine, 
from  hearing  or  reading  a  speech  of  Horatio  Seymour 
or  Fernando  Wood,  that  there  was  anybody  at  the 
South  but  traitors,  unless  it  be  the  black  de]>endent8 


and  devoted  satellites  of  these  traitors.  The  white 
UDionists  of  the  Sciith  are  entirely  ignored  by  those 
oracles  or  are  assumed  to  be  shiverJog  with  anxiety 
lest  Slavery  be  nidciy  broken  in  the  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  Bnt  those  Unionists  come  among 
us — they  apiwal  to  our  sympathies,  aud  invoke  our 
interposition  to  save  their  families  and  neighbors 
from  their  cruel  oppressors — and  neither  whisper  a 
a  word  of  anxiety  that  Slavery  should  be  saved  from 
impending  destruction.  On  the  contrary,  tliey  recog- 
nize in  that  fiend  the  cause  of  all  their  woes,  the  de- 
stroyer of  our  Nation's  peace,  and  hope  that  the  arm 
outstretched  for  their  deliverance  will  hurl  it  into 
utter  ruiu.  None  of  these  Southern  martyrs  to  their 
loyalty  are  seen  consorting  with  our  Northern  cham- 
pions of  the  South — they  do  not  sock  tlio  platforms 
whence  Seymour  harangues  on  the  great  mischiefs  of 
Radicalism,  or  Brooks  in  silvery  periods  paints  the 
horrors  of  Abolition.  That  undlscoverable  negro 
who  hates  and  flees  from  the  Yankee  Iiordes  who 
come  to  tear  him  from  the  protection  and  kindness 
of  "Massa,"  is  not  more  rare  than  the  Southern 
Unionist  who,  having  bravixl  death  and  sofiered 
martyrdom  for  his  loyalty,  now  comes  North  to  en- 
treat us  to  put  down  the  Great  Reljellion  so  gingerly 
as  to  leave  Slavery  strong  as  ever.  The  champions 
of  "  the  Union  as  it  was,  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  the  Negroes  as  they  were,"  are  confined  to  the 
anti-Republicans  of  the  Free  States. 

Yet  the  hour  is  a  dark  one.    Paralysis  brooding 
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over  our  armies ;  disaster  impending  in  our  overtaxed 
finances ;  the  people  disgusted  by  delays,  wearied  out 
by  disappointments,  and  sinking  under  heavy  bur- 
dens that  seem  to  be  borne  in  vain,  and  thus  giving 
triumph  in  some  of  the  Free  States  to  the  natural 
allies  and  lifelong  servitors  of  the  now  openly  trai- 
torous Slave  Power — all  this  would  be  appalling  if 
the  universe  were  a  weltering  chaos  and  the  heavens 
without  a  God.  But  the  darkest  hour  barely  pre- 
cedes the  dawn,  and  the  coldest  days  of  winter  just 
anticipate  the  first  premonitions  of  spring.  At  length 
our  armies  are  embodied  and  ready  for  action ;  the 
removal  of  Buell  is  a  foretaste  of  like  changes  in  every 
department  whose  delay  and  immobility  are  chronic; 
and  the  ominous  silence  of  our  augmented  fleets  pre- 
ludes the  opening  roar  of  cannonades  and  the  fierce 
din  of  battle.  Be  patient  yet  a  little  longer,  O  loyal 
Millions !  and  your  long-suffering  shall  be  rewarded 
by  the  trumpet-notes  of  Victory,  ushering  in  a  long, 
bright  era  of  Peace  based  on  Justice  and  Universal 
Freedom  ! — N.  Y.  Independent,  Nov.,  1862. 


We  do  not  mean  to  extinguish  the  torch  of  science 
that  we  may  sit  in  religious  moonlight,  and  we  do 
not  intend  to  send  our  religion  up  to  the  biological 
laboratory  for  examination  and  approval.  We  shall 
not  be  afraid  to  oppn  our  eyes  in  the  presence  of 
nature,  or  ashamed  to  close  them  in  the  presence  of 
Ood. 


BATTLE    OP   CORINTH. 

Generals  Price  aiid  Van  Dorn,  having  been  d^ 
feat«d  at  luka,  Miss.,  by  Gen.  Rosecrans,  resolved 
to  avenge  themselves  of  their  adversary  by  his  utter 
annihilation  at  Corinth,  But  they  reckoned  without 
their  host.  On  Oct.  Ist,  2d,  and  3(1,  1862,  the  san- 
guinary battle  of  Corinth  was  fonglit.  Tiie  Confed- 
erates, although  outnumbering  tlie  Nationals  more 
than  two  to  one,  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat, 
losing  in  killed,  officers  and  men,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty  three.  Their  wounded  amounted 
to  nearly  six  thousand.  They  lust  in  prisoners,  in 
the  battle  and  subsequent  pursuit,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight.  Fourteen  stand  of  colors, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  three  thousand  three  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  four  thousand  five  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition,  together  with  a.  large  quantity  of  accou- 
trements, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Thus 
Rust,  Price,  Villipigue,  Van  Dorn,  and  Lovell  were 
beaten  with  heavy  loss  by  a  force  one  half  their 
number.  These  rebels,  however,  fought  like  brave 
men,  long  and  well.  Loyal  history  must  accord  to 
the  rebel  the  acknowledgment  of  the  bravery  which 
he  displayed,  while  it  abhors  his  treason.  The  defeated 
rebel  army  returned  to  Tupelo,  broken  and  dispirited, 
to  recuperate  and  re-organize  for  another  attempt  to  de- 
feat the  patriot  army.  General  Hackleman  fell  in 
this  battle,  lamented  by  the  whole  army.  General 
Oglesby  was  severely  (and  at  the  time  thought  to  be 


fatally)  wounded.  And  many  Lrave  and  loyal  meu 
surrendered  life  in  defence  of  their  country's  imper- 
iled integrity  on  this  bloody  field. 

BATTLE   OP   TUPELO. 

The  battle  of  Tupelo  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant battles  of  the  civil  war  fought  in  the  Southwest, 

Geu.  W.  T.  Sherman  was  attempting  to  reach  the 
strategic  strenghold  of  Atlanta.  Between  Chatta- 
nooga and  Atlanta  he  must  drive  liefore  him  or  de- 
stroy the  efScient  and  dificipHned  army  of  that  able 
commander,  Geu,  Jo.  Johnston,  who,  carrying  out 
the  Fabian  policy,  endeavored  to  delay  his  adversary 
till  he  could  throw  upon  bis  line  of  communication  a 
cavalry  force  enfficlcnt  to  sever  it,  and  thus  cut  him 
oflF  from  his  base  of  supplies.  This  would  make  a 
retreat  compulsory.  Between  Nashville  and  the  point 
where  Sherman  was  slowly  driving  the  Confederate 
army,  by  flanking  its  positions  successively,  there 
was  but  a  single  track  railroad  upon  which  supplies 
might  be  brought.  Wheeler,  with  a  considerable 
force  of  cavalry,  was  endeavoring  to  destroy  this  road, 
confident  of  success  as  soon  as  he  could  be  reinforced 
by  Forrest,  Chalmers,  Rhoddy,  Kirby,  Smith,  and 
Baxter,  who  were  in  Tupelo.  To  avoid  this  disas- 
trous result,  Sherman  directed  Gen.  Washburn  to  send 
Gen.  S.  D.  Sturgis  with  a  large  force  to  attack  For- 
rest. The  Rebels,  learning  that  this  force  was  ap- 
proaching, moved  out  to  meet  it.  A  battle  ensued, 
June  10th,  1804,  at  Tishomingo  Creek,  near  Guntown. 
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Sturgis  proved  incompetent.  He  suSered  Forrest 
and  Kirby  Smith  to  succeed  hy  a  well  executed 
flank  movement  in  reaching  the  rear  of  hi^  army, 
where  his  wagons  were  parked,  and  in  destroying 
or  capturing  all  his  supplies,  including  the  caissons 
containing  his  ammunition.  A  retreat  was  ordered, 
which  soon  became  a  pitiable  and  disastrous  root, 
Sauve  qui  pent  became  the  watchword,  as,  panic- 
Btricken  and  helpless  because  of  the  Ipsa  of  their 
commissariat  und  ammunition,  they  fle<l  before  the 
cruel  and  victorious  rebel  hordes,  who  shot  duwa 
without  mercy  or  compunction  all  whom  they  over- 
took. The  pursuit  of  ttiis  dispersed  army,  these 
scattered  fugitives,  was  continued  as  long  as  an^ 
remained  alive.  Guerrillas  with  blood-hounds  joined 
in  the  hunt.  As  a  squad  of  these  panting  fugi- 
tives passed  through  Ripley,  the  women  irom  tlidr 
windows  and  doors  shot  them  as  tliey  passed  along. 
A  young  soldier  begged  a  young  lady  who  was 
seated  on  a  verauda  to  give  him  a  glass  of  water, 
as  he  was  perisbiug  from  thirst.  She  walked  into 
the  house,  brought  a  glass  of  water,  and  while  tlds 
youug  patriot  was  drinking  she  drew  a  pistol  and 
immediately  shot  him.  Thus  perished  Ralph  Ers- 
kinej  of  near  Golconda,  Pope  Co.,  III.  Two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  jierished  thus  cruelly  at  the  hands 
of  their  merciless  iellow  countrymen.  This  8avage 
and  protracted  pursuit  occupied  time  which  Sher- 
man was  improving  in  making  progress  towards 
Atlanta,  which  he  was  destined  to  reach  if  his  com- 
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muiiicatioQ  witli  liis  base  of  supplies  could  be  kept 
open.  TLe  persistency  with  which  the  rebels  fol- 
lowed up  their  succesa  exhuustetl  thejn,  und  time 
was  required  for  recuperation.  At  tliis  juuctiou  Gen. 
A.  J.  Smitli  arrived  at  Memphis  from  Ked  Hiver, 
with  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  which 
Gen.  Sherman  had  sent  to  reinforce  Banks,  whom 
they  rendered  very  efficient  service.  Smith  waa 
directed  by  jShernian  immediately  to  move  upon  the 
Confederates  at  Tupelo.  This  he  did,  Gen.  Grant 
says,  with  the  promptness  and  effect  which  has  char- 
acterized Ilia  whole  military  career.  On  the  14tli  of 
July,  1864,  he  met  the  enemy  at  Tupelo,  and  gained 
a  glorious  victory,  whipping  the  enemy  badly  and 
routing  him  completely,  after  three  days'  hanl  fight- 
ing, yet  losing  few  compared  with  the  loss  of  the 
enemy.  He  thus  contributed  materially  to  the  grand 
success  achieved  by  Sherman,  who  was,  by  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  rebel  cavalry  commanders  at 
Tupelo,  enabled  to  keep  open  communication  with 
his  dejxtt  of  supplies  at  NasL\-Ille,  and  thus  the 
defeat  of  Sturgis  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Smith 
rendered  possible  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  all 
the  victories  that  followed  iu  its  train. 

When  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  had  aocoraplished  the 
object  of  his  exjHtditiun,  he  returned  tu  Memphis, 
remembering  to  chaatidu  the  rebels  und  guerrillas  by 
the  way  who  had  so  atrociously  maltreated  Stuigis' 
defeated  troops  in  their  disastrous  retreat.  The 
inglorious  defeat  of  Sturgis  and  the  decisive  victory 
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of  Smitli  both  inured  to  the  salvation  of  Shenuaii, 
the  declarative  glory  of  God,  and  the  utter  subver- 
aioD  of  rebellion.  In  the  battle  of  Tupelo,  including 
Guntown  or  Tishomingo  Creek,  the  Federals  loat 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  more  than  eleven 
thousand  men,  but  tlie  results  achieved  more  than 
oompensated  this  loss. 

The  battle  of  Tupelo  stands  in  the  same  relatioD 
to  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  the  triumphant  march 
of  Sherman  to  the  sea,  that  the  battle  of  Oriskany 
does  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  Vide  OfficiiJ 
Report  of  Lient.-General  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  1864—* 
1866. 

Paoli,  Orange  Cfa.,  Ind. 

FROM    "the  AMERICAS    CONFLICT" — BY    HORACE 
GREELEY. 

Before  the  opening  of  1861,  a  perfect  reign  of  ter- 
ror had  been  established  throughout  the  Gulf  States, 
A  secret  order,  known  as  "Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,"  or  aa  "Knights  of  the  Columbian  Star," 
succeeding  that  known  six  or  seven  years  earlier  as 
the  "Order  of  the  Lone  Star, "  having  for  its  osten- 
sible object  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America,  and  the  establishment  of  Slavery  in 
the  latter  two,  but  really  operating  in  the  interest  of 
disunion,  had  spread  hs  network  of  lodges,  grips, 
passwords,  and  fiUuring  mysteries  all  over  the  South, 
and  had  ramifications  even  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
adjoining   Free  States.     Other   clubs,  more  or   less 
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Beoret,  were  known  as  "The  Precipitatora, "  "Vigi- 
lance Committees,"  "Minute  Men,"  and  by  kindreil 
designations;  but  all  of  them  were  sworn  to  fidelity 
to  Southern  litghts;  while  their  members  were  grad- 
ually prepared  and  ripened,  wherever  any  ripening 
was  needed,  lor  the  task  of  trea:>on.  Whoever  ven- 
tured to  condemn  and  ropndinte  S(.>ccssion  as  the  triic 
and  sovereign  remedy  for  Southern  wrongs,  in  any 
neighborhood  where  Slavery  was  dominant,  was 
tiienceforth  a  marked  man,  to  be  stigmatized  and 
bunted  down  as  a  Linoolnite,  Submissionist,  or  Abo- 
litionist. 

One  refugee  planter  from  Alabama,  himself  a 
slaveholder,  but  of  Northern  birth,  who  barely  escaped 
a  violent  deatli,  because  of  an  intercepted  letter  fruui  a 
relative  lu  Connecticut,  urging  him  tfl  free  his  slaves 
and  return  to  the  North  as  he  had  promised,  stated 
that  "he  had  himself  been  obligetl  to  join  the  'Min- 
ute Men'  of  his  neighborhood  for  safety,  and  hatl 
thus  been  compelltxl  tu  asfiist  in  hanging  six  men  of 
Northern  birtli  because  of  their  Union  sentiments, 
and  be  personally  knew  that  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred men  had  been  hung  in  his  section  of  the  state 
and  in  the  adjoining  section  of  Georgia  during  the 
six  weeks  which  preeedod  his  escaj>e  in  Deceml»er, 
1860."  This  gentleman  made  his  statement  to  Mr. 
O.  J.  Victor,  author  of  "The  History  of  the  South- 
ern Rebellion,"  who  knew  him  well  and  vouches 
forhis  int(^nty.  (See  his  Vol.  I.,  p.  134.)  See  to 
the  same  effect  the  testimony  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Hamilton, 
34 
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ofTexas,  Rtv.  Mr.  Augliey,  of  MississiiijiiiUiuliuui- 
dreds  of  others, 

Southern  ummimUi/  ( iu  certain  localities)  for  Socea- 
sioii  was  Bticli  aa  violence  and  terror  have  often  pro- 
duced iu  favor  of  the  moat  universally  detested  men 
and  measures  all  over  the  world.  Such  an  apparent 
unanimity  was  doubtless  6e<'ured,  but  at  the  expense 
of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  precious  lives,  taken 
because  the  victims  would  not  conceal  and  deny  their 
iuvncible  afFoction  for  their  whole  country. — The 
American  Conjiht.  Vol  I.,  page  350.  Vide  also 
page  fil4,  Vol.  I. 

FKOM    A    soldier's    LETTER. 


The  feigned  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 
The  daily  harass  and  tfae  fight  dehiyed, 
The  long  privation  or  the  hoped  snpply, 
The  tentless  rest  benenth  the  bnmid  sky, 
The  stnbborn  wall  that  diofUs  the  leagner'a  art, 
And  palls  tbo  patience  of  his  baffled  heart, 
Of  these  they  had  not  deemed.     The  battle  day 
They  conid  enc»uQterns  a  veteron  may  ; 
But  more  preferred  the  fray,  Ihe  strife, 
And  present  death,  to  hourly  BaSeriog  life,  " 

The  above  lines  convey  the  truth  better  than  I  can 
express  it  of  the  soldier's  lot. 

Your  friend  and  comrade, 

Moses  Boyd, 
Ainsta-dam,  Jefferaon  Cb.,  0.,  Feb  13tlt,  1867. 
To  Rev.  J.  H.  Aughey, 

Leacenworih,  Crawford  Co.,  Ind. 


TUE   GLOBIOU9    FOURTH. 

There  is  something  more  t!mn  sentiment  in  our 
annual  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  is  the 
□atiou's  birthday.  John  Adams  was  right  when, 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  declared  that  posterity  would  celebrate  the  event 
with  noisy  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  prophecy  well  ful- 
filled, and  well  it  is  that  it  ia  well  fulfilled,  eveu 
though  it  include  that  diabolical  nuisanoe,  the  Chi- 
neae  fire-cracker. 

Like  all  other  oeleb rations,  it  helps  to  keep  alive 
in  us  an  appreciation  of  what  wc  celebrate.  It  tends 
to  fan  the  Hume  of  our  patriotism,  and  to  awaken  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  Liberty  can  not  be 
perpetuated,  any  more  than  it  can.  be  acliievetl,  with- 
out virtue,  honor,  love  of  country,  love  of  kind,  and 
love  of  God,  Despotism  may  dwell  in  darkncHs, 
and  cultivate  ignorance  and  corruption;  but  liberty 
must  have  the  light,  and  demands  int^'lligence  and 
purity. 

Grand  men  were  those  fathers  of  our  country  I 
Theirs  was  a  daring,  a  patience,  an  endurance  that 
has  had  few  parallels  iu  the  whole  course  of  human 
history.  A  few  weak  colonists  were  struggling 
i^inst  the  foremost  military  power  in  the  world — 
an  infant  in  the  arms  of,  and  struggling  i^inst,  its 
mother.  But  it  was  a  case  in  whieJi  tlie  mother  more 
thau  half  suspected  she  was  wrong,  and  where  tho 
child,  knowing  it  was  right,  appealed  to  men  for  the 
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|ustice  of  their  cause,  and  to  God  for  the  help  which 
He  alone  t-oiild  give.  "A  decent  respcet  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind,"  and  trust  in  God  as  the  All- 
wise  Ruler  of  nations,  niakea  a  good  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  new  and  great  nation.  But  this 
was  a  case  of  building  far  Iwtter  than  they  knew. 
The  foundation  was  better.  Tlie  building  was  larger. 
It  is  true  that  God  is  not  recognized  by  name  in  the 
Constitution,  but  this  is  more  because  He  had  been 
recognized  to  tiiat  extent  that  further  recognition  did 
not  seem  necessary,  rather  than  that  there  was  any 
lack  of  faith  and  trust.  To  fail  to  name  Go<l  even 
in  fit  time  and  place,  does  not  justify  an  implication 
of  atheism  in  oue  whose  whole  life  is  grounded  in  a 
settled  consistent  faith  In  Him. 

Who  can  imagine  in  what  different  channels  his- 
tory would  have  run  had  trust  in  God,  as  a  factor, 
been  wanting.  Fighting  to  break  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor,  they  achieved  liberty — liberty  in  its  high- 
est sense,  "freedom  to  worship  God."  When  that 
yoke  was  broken,  though  they  had  not  fought  for 
any  particular  form  of  government,  nor  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  one  to  govern,  the  whole  machinery  of  a 
new  form  of  government  was  ordained,  and  rulers 
electe  1,  and  not  another  drop  of  blood  shed.  History 
furnishes  no  |tarallel.  The  revolution  in  France  came 
later,  they  had  ua  to  pattern  after.  But  men  who 
had  lostjfaith  in  religion,  even  to  the  poiut  of  being 
atheists,  could  have  no  "decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind,"  and  so  were  in  no  condition  to 


patteru.  The  horror  of  their  revolution  i«  imapeuk- 
able,  and  tlie  sun  of  their  republic  set  in  blood,  ami 
was  sticce«led  by  a  night  of  merciless,  bnitul  desi>ot- 
isra;  while  ours  is  even  now  ascending  iho  heavens, 
lacking  much  yet  of  having  reached  the  zenith. 

Little  did  those  men  know,  who  won  eo  much  for 
us,  the  significance  of  their  work.  Little  did  they 
realize  of  the  groat  extent  of  the  country  whose  dedi- 
cation to  freedom  they  were  making  possible.  For 
the  vast  domain  secured  by  the  Louisiana  and  Alaska 
pnrcJiases  has  followed  a  line  of  destiny  predeter- 
mined by  them.  Little  did  they  dream  how  soon 
this  country,  then  mo§tly  an  unexplored  wilderness, 
would  become  the  home  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  nor  how,  by  forces  as  yet  unharncssal, 
this  wilderne^  would  eo  soon  be  made  to  bud  and 
blossom  a»  the  rose.  Their  ship  of  state  was  stronger 
than  they  knew.  There  may  have  been  fascinations, 
but  there  was  little  in  the  history  of  republics  to 
justify  confidence  to  make  another  exijeriment  in  that 
line.  But  a  master-hand  laid  her  keel,  and  made 
all  her  ribs  of  steel.  Her  trustworthiness  has  been 
most  fully  shown  in  storm  and  in  action.  Furiously 
attacked,  but  gallantly  defended,  in  1812-14,  when 
the  storm  cloud  had  passed,  it  was  plain  that  "Our 
flag  was  still  there." 

.  In  1860-64,  in  a  rebellion  that  would  have  cost  any 
other  nation  under  heaven  its  life,  "a  government  by 
the  people"  was  found  sufficiently  strong  not  only  to 
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protect  antl  maintain  its  own  integrity,  bui  lu  i-limi- 
nate  from  the  budy  politic  the  vile  cancer  of  sslavery 
which  liad  caused  the  trouble.  To  conduct  both  sido 
of  the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
come  out  of  it  on  the  side  of  the  government,  so  con- 
Bcionsly  strong  as  not  to  demand,  by  way  of  jwimltj-, 
one  drop  of  rtibcl  lilood,  is  an  exbibilion  both  of 
power  and  patience  nnparatleled.  After  more  lliaji  a 
hundred  years,  we  begin  to  liave  the  right  to  eelebrale. 
We  have  no  mnshroom  government.  It  ia  a  gr«it 
fact,  and  a  great  power.  It  has  come  to  stay.  In  it 
our  fatiiers  gave  us  a  vast  inheritance.  But  it  is  one 
that  implies  vast  resijonsibility  and  care  on  our  part. 
It  would  bo  an  easy  thing  in  this  case  for  the  children 
to  waste  their  patrimony.  Fourths  of  July,  with  all 
their  noise  and  fun,  readings  of  the  Declaration,  and 
speeches  both  green  and  dry,  will  not  prevent  it. 

The  men  who,  for  "freedom  to  worship  G(h1, " 
landed  on  a  rock,  and  braved  the  rigors  of  a  New  Eng- 
land winter,  and  won  their  living  from  its  sterile  soil, 
are  not  represented  in  men  who  desecrate  Sabbaths, 
ridicule  worship,  and  have  "no  God,"  nor  oin  these 
degenerate  sons  appreciate,  much  less  maintain,  the 
institutions,  dvil  and  religious,  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  them.  But  for  the  religious,  we  could  not 
have  had  the  civil;  and  you  can  not  now  take  the 
former  away,  and  keep  the  latter  standing.  We  shall 
have  "glorious  Fourths  of  July,"  just  so  long  and  no 
longer  than  we  are  true  to  the  traditions  of  onr 
fathers,  and  to  Christianity,  which  underlies  and  per- 
meates our  government. 
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FRATERNAL    RELATIONS. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1882  the  Southern  General 
Assembly  mode  this  palinodial  deliverance:  "In 
order  to  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  full 
and  formal  correspondence,  which,  on  our  part,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept,  we  adopt  the  following  min- 
ute, to-wit:  That,  while  receding  from  no  principle, 
we  do  hereby  declare  our  regret  for,  and  withdrawal 
of,  all  expressions  of  our  Assembly  which  may  be 
regarded  as  reflecting  upon,  or  offensive  to,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. " 

The  Northern  General  Assembly  responded  by 
recalling  the  epithets,  heretics,  schismatics,  and  blas- 
phemers, which  a  former  Assembly  in  the  fiery  days 
of  civil  war  had  applied  to  their  Southern  brethren. 
This  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  fra- 
ternal correspondence,  which  was  then  inaugurated, 
and  which  has  been  continued  till  the  present  day 
with  increasing  interest,  thus  burnishing  brighter 
and  brighter  the  golden  chain  of  friendship — 

"  That  peculiar  boon  of  Heaven, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 
To  men  and  angels  only  given, 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. '' 

In  due  time  organic  union  will  be  the  desirable 
outcome,  as  sure  as  the  coming  of  the  prophesied 
millenium. 

Bellville,  Richland  Co.^  0, 


mH  ai7M  TBAfPtr  onnMKD. 

Vffin  nnt  Innk  iipnn  thf  pmwnt  niiiv*iimit  ni 
th«  )4tlrwMi  .iM  It  pAwini^  \rnvrt  >ir  ■■si-iti>Tn''nt.  :u  a  ttniiH- 
pnrmy-'hnll'lttmnCpnbH*-  fiN-iinj;  '«n  :Uf  iiqttori^nE»' 
tinn.  (t  JB  t4>o  >tfmn^  mH  Hn^  l»r  ittof.  tc  w  a- 
movvnK'iit  tiMt  hHs  rom«  tn  sm;*,  to  f^w,  jaii  to 
.omrevH,  It  han  tak^n  linlrl  nf  rho  Iifottb  ^mil  mind* 
nf  (h«i  pn>p)e  an  no  mnv^VQvnt  of  the  Itiiul  ovfiriiici 
twforp.  The  <vinillry  in  at  laxt  awnb^minir  m  n  ftill 
anfi  tnie  rmliieatinn  nf  ih*  t'etirftil  wmnga  swl  iihnan 
w!iii"h  am  thi»  inf^pifltlilc  afwnmpmiinM'nni  nf  dw>imilt 
fraffip,  Wn  hfflVt*  swn  tltn  Iwirinain^  nf  liia  «idL 
The  limulwriring  tw  npnn  tin*  wnll — tlw  wUmn  auufc 
gK  'Vhac  wttnl  will  nnt  Iv  ivpRiM.  fc  mi^  nnt  ba 
m  this  (tpnu)?;  it  RM^  not  he  in  the  nest;  bofi  a» 
mivly  M  ffOfl  ivi^»  rh<>  lisy  ia  immin^  and  tfiu 
soon,  wtMn  thi>t  Innrl,  fmni  RnRt  lo  W^ic,  Irnm  SoR& 
(10  .SnntJi,  will  br>  •>Vf>r  frcn  fi^m  ttu^imnw  af  tbe  b^nil- 
'Ofd  mm  trsMr.  This  w  »  Eargw  hnpv,  hiit  it  Is  oiir% 
ml  w>  tvJMne  in  it.  Xt  buH  tU  huHM  upnn  no  illo- 
iMry  'li^^am,  hnc  ii)>nn  a  Mire  uiil  utrrm^  nnn-viriinaf 
I  pihniix.     And  bavtae  clus  bupe. 


vcfMw  an«l  ffc^Hitii 


E  jtrmrJ/  ipoaMwi  aboiiC  mrk   :iiin^  i 


t  <>/  tht  «oarte.    These    thin 


ffli^  fKtarti  th«  onnai^  mAvcinent  for  a  brief  » 
bnf  tV^  nnnot  9C^  rt.     Th«  mm  traffic  nr  4c 


JOHN  WESLEY  ON  TEMPERANCE. 
We  may  not  sell  anything  wlilch  Iciuls  ttj  impair 
health;  such  is  eminently  all  that  liijuid  fire,  co  aim  only 
called  drams  or  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  trno,  these 
may  have  a  place  in  tncJiciue,  they  may  be  of  use  in 
some  bodily  disorder  (although  there  would  rarely  be 
occasion  for  them,  were  it  not  for  the  unskillful  nefis 
of  the  practitioner) ;  therefore,  sucbws  prepare  and  sell 
them  for  this  end  only,  may  keep  themselves  clear; 
but  who  are  they?  Do  you  know  ten  such  distillers 
iu  England?  Then  excuse  these;  but  all  who  sell 
tlieni  in  the  common  way,  to  any  that  will  buy,  arc 
prisoners  general.  They  murder  her  majesty's  sub- 
jects by  wholesale;  neither  does  their  eye  pity  nor 
spare;  they  drive  them  to  hell  like  sheep ;  and  wlint 
h  their  gain?  Is  it  not  the  blood  of  these  men? 
Who,  then,  would  eovy  their  large  estates  and  sump- 
tuous palaces?  A  curse  is  in  the  midst  of  them ;  the 
curse  of  God  cleaves  to  the  stones,  the  timber,  the 
furniture  of  them;  the  curse  of  God  is  in  their  gar- 
dens, their  walks,  their  groves;  a  fire  that  burns  to 
the  nethermost  hell,  lllood,  blood  is  there!  The 
foundation,  ttie  floor,  the  roof,  are  stained  with  blood ; 
and  canst  thou  hope,  O  thou  man  of  blood,  though 
thou  art  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  furi'&t 
sumptuously  every  day,  canst  thou  hope  to  deliver 
down  thy  fields  of  blood  to  the  third  generation? 
Not  so;  for  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  therefore  thy 
name  shall  be  root«d  out,  like  as  those  whom  thon 
hast  destroyed,  body  and  soul ;  thy  memorial  shall 
perish  with  thee. 


nSRESTHICTED   IMMIO R^VTIOX. 

Ill  Ilia  oration  at  Gettysburg,  July  ii,  188S,  in  the 
prest'iK*  and  in  the  hearing  of  that  great  miiltitiule  of 
ex-Union  anil  ex -Con  federate  poldiers,  Mr,  fJeoi^ 
William  Curtis  truly  said,  in  reference  to  unreetrictwl 
immigratiuu : 

"  Let  lis  beware  then  how  we  reuklesaly  water  our 
life-blood,  Webftor  said  at  Bunker  Hill,  just  as  the 
vast  immigration  was  beginning,  'We  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  repi-esentative  and  popular  governments. ' 
We  shall  be  recreant  to  the  duty  of  that  ^ead.'^hip  if 
we  permit  the  fundamental  conditions  of  national 
repose,  of  the  seeurity  of  personal  rights,  of  good  laws, 
and  of  JHst  administration,  to  lie  imperili^  by  the  ig- 
norant, lawless,  idle,  and  dangerous  overflow  of  all 
other  countries.  We  are  the  occupants  and  guardians 
of  this  conntry,  and  with  a  kindly  heart  and  hospi- 
table hand  toward  all  the  world,  we  mnst  prescribe  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  world  shall  come  here." 

Another  issue  to  be  met  is  to  secure  the  absolute 
purity  of  the  ballot  box ;  that  every  one  entitled  to 
vote  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  molestation, 
and  that  his  vote  should  be  counted  as  it  was  intended 
to  be.  Without  these  two  securities,  the  mainte- 
nancG  of  the  ropublitan  form  of  government  is  impos- 
sible. On  this  issue  Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  same  oration, 
was  explicit  and  foreible.     He  said : 

"Akin  to  this  [the  matter  of  immigration]  is  the 
problem  of  the  suffrage.  Subject  to  the  constitutional 
guarant«^«  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  of 
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no  discrimination  against  race  or  color,  the  regulation 
of  the  suffrage  is  wisely  left  to  the  States.  But  the 
action  of  every  state  upon  subjects  of  a  common  inter- 
est necessarily  affects  the  Union.  The  suffrage  is  the 
mainspring,  the  heart  of  our  common  life,  and  what- 
ever affects  it  injuriously,  touches  the  national  sen- 
sorium,  and  the  whole  country  thrills.  No  commu- 
nity politically  founded  upon  the  legal  equality  of 
the  suffrage  can  habitually  disregard  that  equality 
without  moral  deterioration,  growing  indifference  to 
the  authority  of  law,  and  destruction  of  the  demo- 
cratic-republican principle.  If  ignorance  and  semi- 
barbarous  dominance  be  fatal  to  civilized  communities, 
not  less  so  is  constant  and  deliberate  defiance  of  law. 
In  a  national  union  of  states  where  fair  elections  are 
assumed,  systematic  fraud,  or  violence,  or  suppression 
of  votes,  in  the  event  of  a  closely  contested  poll,  would 
inevitably  destroy  the  conviction  that  the  apparent 
result  represented  the  will  of  the  legal  voters,  and 
that  result  would  be  challenged  amid  violent  disor- 
der. It  is  not  enough  that  a  national  election  be  fair, 
it  must  be  the  national  conviction  that  it  is  fair. '' 


Upon  what  does  the  success  of  the  liquor  traffic 
depend?  Upon  debased  manhood,  degraded  woman- 
hood, defrauded  childhood.  It  holds  a  mortgage  over 
every  cradle;  a  deed  written  in  heart's  blood  over 
every  human  life.  Shall  mothers  hear  this  and  be 
silent?  Shall  fathers  know  this  and  remain  silent? 
— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  state,  having  ita  origin  in  divine  institution, 
and  therefore  the  creature  of  God,  existing  for  moral 
ends,  and  coiiverBant  alwnt  moral  objents,  jiossessed 
of  a  moral  character,  and  having  moral  regponsiijilities 
to  and  reckonings  with  God,  ought,  as  a  state,  to 
have  a  religious  character  and  life  of  its  own,  and  ia  ' 
suitable  forms  to  give  expresfiiun  to  these.  This  ii 
peculiarly  incumbent  upon  the  state,  as  such,  because 
the  state  assumes  to  exercise  dominion  over  its  sub- 
jects, their  property,  their  persons,  ond  their  lives; 
and  it  is  monstrous  that  a  power  vested  in  men  should, 
in  that  august  and  dreadful  name,  assume  such  pre- 
rogatives, and  yet  not  expressly  acknowledge  its  own 
subjection  to  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  and  to  the 
divine  law  as  the  supreme  standard  by  which  it  is 
obliged  to  conform  in  all  its  acts  and  functions. — 
Eev.  E.  D.  MoMaMei;  D.D. 


Notice  the  destructive  and  aggressive  character  oi 
the  religion  of  Christ.  It  is  the  destroyer  of  tyranny, 
of  slavery;  destined  to  destroy  the  rura  jwwer  and 
idolatry.  All  nations  have  been  formed  upon  some 
religious  notions.  Those  alone  formed  upon  the 
Christian  religiou  will  prove  permanent.  Chris- 
tianity came  as  a  religitiu  of  peace.  It  has  entered 
upon  a  spiritual  warfare  agaiust  giant  errors.  It 
met  the  world  with  new  ideas  of  good,  of  morality, 
of  purity  and  {Kilitical  right.  The  nation  exalted  by 
righteousuess  will  be  perennial.     Lord,  thus  exalt  us, 

Utioa,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
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THE   OCTOROON,  THOMA^  GRIMKE. 

"  With  peacefal  mind  thy  path  of  daty  ran; 
God  nothing  does,  nor  snffers  to  be  done, 
Bat  what  thon  woaldst  thyself,  if  thoa  coaldst  see 
Throagh  all  events  of  things  as  well  as  he." 

Thomas  Grimk6  was  one  of  those  who  were  guard- 
ing my  house  when  attacked,  as  recorded  on  page  62 
of  this  volume.  In  the  summer  of  1853  I  traveled 
by  stage  from  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  to  Grenada,  in 
the  same  state.  In  order  to  better  observe  the  scen- 
ery through  which  we  were  passing,  I  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  ride  with  the  driver.  A 
planter  who  resided  near  Grenada  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  driver,  and  I  was  invited  to  be  seated  between 
them.  Behind  us,  on  the  stage,  lay  a  manacled 
slave.  Agony  was  depicted  upon  his  countenance. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  pangs  of  bitter  disappointment 
rather  than  of  pain,  though  his  position  was  appar- 
ently a  very  uneasy  one.  Both  hands  and  feet  were 
fettered.  I  found  the  planter,  Dr.  Bartlie  Peyton,  a 
Very  loquacious  gentleman.  After  we  had  established 
an  acquaintance  I  said  casually,  casting  a  backward 
glance,  "Is  this  your  boy  ?"  (Male  slaves  are  called 
boys  until  they  are  forty  or  forty-five  years  old,  afl^r 
which  they  are  called  uncle.) 

"Yes,''  said  the  doctor,  "and  he's  a  troublesome 
one." 

"What  has  he  done?" 

"This  makes  ten  times  that  he  has  run  away,  and 
it  has  cost  me  five  hundred  dollars  to  catch  him.     I 
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have  sworn  to  give  him  one  tlioiisaDd  laebes,  well 
laid  on,  in  four  install m on ts,  when  I  get  him  home." 

"Why,  that  will  kill  him,  won't  it?" 

"  I  don't  care  if  it  does." 

"Wliy,  he'a  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars." 

"Fifteen  hundred!  I  wouldn't  take  any  man's 
three  thousand  for  him.  Ht'a  a  splendid  overseer, 
and  he  has  no  had  habits  except  running  away." 

"Doctor,  what  induces  him  to  run  Away." 

"Well,  parson,  ain't  you  a  parson?" 

"Yes,  sir," 

"  Well,  i>ardon  me  for  making  use  of  some  pretty 
strong  expletives  in  your  presence.  Thinking  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  Le  Kuy  has  put  me  to  is  very 
provoking.  Parson,  I  think  he  has  some  high  no- 
tions about  freedom.  My  aunt,  Anuotta  Peyton, 
took  quite  a  fancy  to  Le  Koy,  and,  being  a  religious 
old  maid,  she  took  it  into  her  head  (her  heart  she 
always  said)  to  violate  our  state  laws,  and  teach  him 
to  read  and  write.  It's  a  whim  of  hers  that  ha  looks 
like  the  Peytons,  and  isn't  any  common  ni^er. 
This  is  what  it  ends  in.  Since  her  death  he  has  beea 
continually  running  away." 

"Where  did  you  find  him  this  time?" 

"Near  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  He  was  heading 
stmight  for  Canada.  I  liii-ed  Derrick  Louray,  with 
his  famous  nigger  dogs,  aud  Barley  Bird,  with  bta 
imported  Cuban  blood-hounds.  I  hired  them  when 
his  track  was  fresh,  and  they  were  out  a  mouth,  and 
hunted   all   over   Grenada,  Yalobusha,  and   Panola 
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counties.  They  scoured  the  country  a  whole  month, 
and  came  back  wofully  crestfallen.  They  both 
swore  that  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  failed  to 
bring  back  the  nigger  dead  or  alive.  After  this,  this 
slave  will  work  with  a  ball  and  chain  attached  to  his 
ankle,  and  under  a  vigilant  overseer ;  that  is,  if  he 
stands  the  thousand  lashes.'' 

"  Doctor,  it  would  be  merciful  to  remit  a  part  of 
the  penalty." 

"  Why,  parson,  would  you  want  me  to  swear  to  a 
lie?  I've  sworn  to  give  him  a  thousand,  well  laid 
on,  and  he'll  get  them,  if  he  dies  at  the  post." 

^'  Some  oaths  are  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance." 

^'  Parson,  you  may  rest  assured  this  one  will  not 
be  honored  in  the  breach,  and  I  may  order  the  over- 
jseer  to  carry  one  for  every  ten,  so  that  there  will  not 
be  any  mistake  about  the  thousand." 

"He  seems  to  be  as  white  as  either  you  or  I?" 

"Yes,  he's  an  octoroon.  I  think  that  accounts  for 
his  remarkable  success  in  evading  the  hounds,  and 
getting  so  far  north.  I  think  he  passed  himself  off 
for  a  white  man,  and  with  his  glib  tongue  imposed 
upon  the  white  people,  and  got  lodging,  and  so  trav- 
eled north.  He  was  working  in  Bowling  Green  as 
a  white  porter  in  a  grocery.  His  employer  saw  a 
description  of  him  as  a  runaway  slave  in  the  Mem- 
phis Eagle  and  Enquirer,  and  his  suspicion  being 
aroused,  in  order  to  secure  the  reward,  he  wrote  me. 

"As  soon  as  I  received  his  letter  I  went  up  post- 
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haste,  and  sure  enough  found  that  it  was  Le  Ibsy. 
His  story  was  that  he  was  a  stevedore,  lived  in  Mo- 
bile, Alabama,  and  M'aa  on  hia  way  to  visit  friends 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  having  lost  his  pooket-book 
at  the  hands  of  a  pick-pocket  Le  M-as  compelled  to 
work  awhile  to  make  up  the  loss.  I'm  thinking  that 
it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before  he  visits  his 
friends  in  Cincinnati.  I  have  uo  doubt  that  every 
fugitive  slave  has  friends  iu  Cincinnati.  I'll  whip 
the  story  out  of  him  when  I  get  him  home,  and  find 
out  if  auy  villain  knowingly  helped  him  on  his  way 
toward  the  polar  star.  And  if  any  one  did,  woe  to 
him.  His  abolition  carcass  will  soon  be  filled  with 
more  lead  than  it  can  easily  tote.  I  bought  a  wife 
for  him  that  he  took  a  fancy  to,  of  Senator  Wash . 
ington,  my  neighbor.  She,  like  lumseli^  is  au  octo^ 
roon.  However,  I  sold  her  last  year  to.  General 
Jo.  Jefferson,  of  Grenada,  I  hated  to  sell  her  from 
her  husband,  but  the  General  wanted  a  woman. 
He's  a  lustful  old  fellow,  and  I  got  a  cool  $3,000 
for  her.  My  stars !  how  mad  Leroy  vjfs.  He  acted 
as  though  he  wanted  to  kill  somebody  for  awhile, 
and  then  I  feared  he'd  commit  suicide  by  slow 
starvation.  He  has  never  been  the  same  man  since. 
If  I  did  get  a  jiretty  good  prlt*  for  the  girl,  I  came 
near  losing  Le  Roy  by  it,  aud  so  did  not  make  mitch 
in  the  long  run.  The  boy  became  discontented,  and 
ray  other  niggers  seemed  to  sympathize  with  him, 
and  I  overheard  them  saying  that  I  would  never 
have  any  luck.     Things   did   go  wrong.     I   think  j 
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they  trial  tc  make  their  prophecies  come  true.  The 
cottoD  crop  turued  out  poorly,  and  corn  was  almost 
a  failure.  Some  of  my  best  working  mules  were 
killed  by  buffiilo  guato  in  the  Tutxuleecho  swamp. 

"I  tied  Le  Uoy  up  and  gave  him  two  hundred 
lashes  on  the  Imre  back,  thinking  I  would  whip  the 
eulka  out  of  him.  Then  he  ran  away,  and  it  has 
coat  fearfully  to  hire  hounds  and  to  go  all  tiie  way 
up  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  after  him,  and  to  pay 
the  large  rewai-d  I  offered  for  his  recovery.  A  gen- 
eral gloom  has  settled  down  upon  my  family,  and 
upon  the  whole  plantation.  I  have  had  the  devil  to 
pay  all  around,  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had  not 
sold  Dilsie,  but  she  was  my  property  and  I  had  the 
right  to  diapose  of  her  to  whomever  I  chose.  Had 
I  known  what  was  to  follow  from  the  meanness  and 
snperstition  of  my  hands,  as  a  matter  of  policy  I 
should  have  declined  the  $3,000  aud  kept  Dilsie. 
Dilsie  had  a  baby,  blue-eyed  and  light-haired.  She 
culled  her  Minnie.  She  is  three  yeain  old.  I  sold 
her  last  week  to  Major  Madison,  of  Grenada,  for 
$500.  Girl  babies  that  are  white  and  pretly  bring 
a  fearful  price  in  this  neck  of  woods.  She  will  bring 
the  Major  $3,000  if  ho  wishes  to  sell  her  when  she 
ia  fourteen  years  old." 

"Fourteen,  Doctor,  that  is  quite  a  high  price  for 
one  80  young," 

"Parson,  I  have  known  them  to  be  osed  at 
twelve." 

"  But  is  it  quite  right  to  traffic  in  female  virtue?*' 
3.1 
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"A  slave  has  no  n'glila  that  a  white  man  is  Iwund 
to  respect,  This  is  tlje  view  of  the  South,  and  it 
is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  too.  I  heaitl  Parson 
Angus  Johnson,  of  Water  Valley,  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  duties  of  slaves.  He  told  us  that  it  was 
tlieir  duty  to  obey  in  all  things  their  masters,  and 
that  if  in  chastising  a  slave  his  master  killed  him, 
according  to  the  Bible  he  ought  not  to  1m!  punished, 
because  he  is  liis  money.  Oh !  he  gave  us  some 
mighty  good  doctrine. 

"I  am  not  a  Christian,  far  from  it,  but  I  have 
some  respect  for  a  religion  that  teaches  such  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  I  will  help  support  any  minister 
that  preaches  like  Parson  Johnson,  I  did  once  order 
my  overseer  to  give  a  girl  a  hundred  la^ihcs.  She 
was  encimte  and  the  fi-ight  and  pain  brought  on  pre- 
mature labor,  and  she  died  the  next  day.  I  felt  very 
bad.  If  I  had  heen  a  murderer  I  could  not  have 
felt  worse  for  awhile.  But  as  providence  would 
have  it,  though  I  seldom  attend  church,  I  went 
the  next  Sabbath.  I  wanted  to  hear  what  hope  tliere 
was  in  the  gospel  for  such  a  great  sinner  as  I  felt 
myself  to  be.  There  was  a  bui-dcn  on  my  soul  that 
I  felt  I  must  get  rid  of  or  die,  When  I  heard  the 
parson  say  that  God  had  ordained  slavery,  and  that 
slaves  must  obey  their  masters,  in  all  things,  I  felt 
better,  and  when  he  said  the  Bible  tells  us  if  a  man 
smite  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a  rod  aud  he  die 
under  his  hand,  he  shall  not  be  punished,  for  he  ia 
bis  money,  I  received  that  as  a  special  message  from 
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heaven  addressed  to  myself.  My  conscience  was  qui- 
eted and  I  returned  home  a  happier  man.  Parson 
Johnson  had  heard  of  Dinah's  death  and  the  cause  of 
it,  and  he  preached  a  special  sermon  to  fit  the  case.  I 
do  not  remember  the  text,  but  I  think  it  was  the  usual 
text  against  the  abolitionists,  *  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  for  ever  and  ever,  amen ; 
and  whosoever  findeth  him  shall  enslave  him.'  Dinah 
was  worth  $1,600.  She  was  a  good  field  hand.  The 
loss  of  the  money  I  can  stand.  The  thought  that  I 
was  a  murderer  was  killing  me,  but  the  gospel,  as 
dispensed  by  Parson  Johnson,  healed  that  trouble,  as 
the  parson  said,  there  is  a  balm  in  Gilead  to  heal  the 
wounded  and  troubled  conscience.  He  further  said 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  approved  the  slavery  that 
existed  in  their  day,  when  the  power  of  life  and  death 
was  vested  in  the  master,  and  that  they  required  slaves 
to  be  obedient,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but 
also  to  the  froward.  When  beaten  they  were  to  take 
it  patiently,  they  were  not  even  to  answer  again  or 
to  talk  back.  All  power,  according  to  the  Bible,  was 
vested  in  the  master;  submission  in  all  things  was 
the  duty  of  the  slave.  The  parson  said  the  abolition- 
ists of  the  North  said,  for  we  don't  allow  any  in  the 
South,  by  way  of  argument  against  slavery,  that 
some  of  our  slaves  were  white  and  that  many  of  them 
were  our  own  children.  In  Christ's  day,  he  replied, 
all  the  slaves  were  of  the  same  color  as  their  masters 
and  many  of  them  were  their  master's  children,  and 
Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  disapprove  it  for  that 
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reason.  -Vh!  my  friend,  the  parson  is  a  powerful 
preacher.  He  jtrcaclies  the  go^ixJ  tlmt  suits  me,  I 
subscribed  $100  to  his  salary  tlie  next  tlay.  Before 
he  left  my  house — for  he  dined  with  me  tiiat  day — I 
gave  him  a  preaeut  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  and  as- 
sured him  he  should  never  lie  destitute  of  a  true 
friend  while  I  lived.  He  preaches  a  gospel  that 
makes  a  man  feel  good  and  happy  from  the  bottom  of 
Ills  heart;  he  fc<.'ls  liko  thanking  God  for  such  a  gos- 
pel. If  our  slaves  had  this  gospel  preached  to  them, 
and  they  would  receive  it,  they  would  be  far  leas  dis- 
contented." 

At  this  moment  the  wheels  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon 
collided  with  the  wheels  of  our  coach.  We  soon  afWr 
readied  a  relay  house,  when  the  driver  discovered 
that  oue  of  the  wheels  of  the  coat^h  was  injured  by 
the  collision  and  needed  repair.  This  occasioned  a 
delay  of  two  hours.  The  passengers  sauntered  hither 
and  yonder  at  will,  Ijc  Koy  was  carried  into  the 
yard  in  the  rear  of  the  relay  house  and  laid  upon  a 
plat  of  ground  near  the  paling.s. 

Aft«r  the  lapse  of  an  hour  I  approached  him. 
From  my  look  of  compassion  and  from  my  conver- 
sation with  his  master,  he  was  led  to  hope  that  I 
might  be  a  friend  to  him  in  this  hour  of  sorest  need. 
As  I  drew  near  he  said : 

"Master,  for  the  love  of  Ciod  bring  mo  some 
water." 

I  supplied  his  urgent  need  from  a  pump  hard  by. 
Hie  next  tjuestion : 
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"Master,  where  was  you  born?'' 

"  In  New  Hartford,  near  Utica,  N.  Y." 

"Is  that  in  the  North?" 

"Yes." 

"  Master,  I'm  in  great  distress." 

"Do  you  suflTer  much  pain?" 

"Some  in  body,  but  more  in  mind." 

"What  troubles  your  mind?" 

"Unless  I  can  get  away  before  master  gets  me 
home  he  will  murder  me,  for  there's  murder  in  his 
eye  and  in  his  heart." 

Agony  was  depicted  upon  his  countenance,  and  his 
voice  quivered  with  emotion.  I  left  him,  and  walked 
to  and  fro  in  a  grove  of  Norway  spruce  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  hotel.  I  reflected  thus:  This  man 
has  a  wife  and  child,  though  bereft  of  them  for  the 
present.  I  have  no  family.  He  is  doomed  to  a 
cruel  death,  for  he  cannot  survive  a  thousand  lashes 
laid  on  by  one  who  is  prompted  by  wrath  and  hatred 
and  malice.  Is  it  my  duty  to  risk  my  life  to  save 
his?  These  passages  occurred  to  my  mind:  "Re- 
member those  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them,"  and  "He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it." 
My  duty  in  the  premises  seemed  plain.  I  returned 
and  said : 

"Le  Roy,  what  can  I  do  to  save  you?" 

"  Master,  you  can  get  me  a  file.  My  wrists  are 
larger  than  my  hands.  I  can  slip  the  handcuffs  off 
at  any  time,  and  having  a  file  I  can  soon  rid  my 
ankles  of  the  chain,  and  I  can  without  much  diffi- 
culty travel  with  the  bands  on  my  ankles." 
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"If  I  help  joii  at  the  risk  of  my  life  will  yon 
betray  me?" 

"Never,  so  help  me  God. 

•'  If  you  are  overtakeD  ami  taught  by  the  hounds 
cflu  tbey  compel  you  by  whipping  to  tell  who  helped 
you?" 

"I  will  die  at  the  post  before  I  would  tell  ou  you 
or  any  one  who  helps  me." 

"  Well,  I  will  ruu  the  awful  risk,  I  will  get  you 
ii  file  and  will  assist  you  all  I  can," 

"  When  we  rwich  GrenaJa  it  will  be  night.  Mas- 
ter will  lodge  at  the  Grenada  House  till  morning. 
You  can  got  the  file  at  a  hanlware  store  in  the  city, 
and  pass  it  to  me  in  some  way  I  will  be  on  the 
lookout." 

I  left  Ije  Roy  to  his  meditations.  When  we  en- 
tered the  coach  I  noticed  Ijc  Roy's  fare  beaming 
with  a  ncw-l)oni  hope.  We  reached  Grenada  at 
seven  o'clock.  After  supper  I  visited  a  hardware 
store  and  made  a  few  purchases,  and  managed  to  se- 
crete a  file  on  my  person.  I  fearetl  to  purchase  one. 
At  another  &tore  I  purchased  a  ball  of  twine.  Dr, 
Peyton  aud  I  registered  together,  and  at  his  request 
were  assigned  to  the  same  room.  Le  Roy  was  car- 
ried by  two  stalwart  colored  servants  to  an  unfur- 
nished room  in  the  second  story,  the  Doctor  and  I 
accompanying  them.  The  Doctor  locked  the  door 
and  jmt  the  key  in  his  pocket,  I  obtained  rchictaut 
leave  of  the  Doctor  to  pi-ocure  some  coru  bread  and 
meat  for  I#e  Roy,    I  went  to  the  kitchen  and  bought 
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the  food  from  one  of  the  servants.  I  asked  the 
Doctor  to  accompany  me  to  the  room.  He  handed 
me  the  key,  saying  that  he  must  visit  the  barl)er.  I 
procured  a  lamp,  and  going  to  Le  Roy's  dark,  dis- 
mal, little  room,  gave  him  the  food,  together  with 
the  file  and  twine. 

I  told  him  I  dared  not  purchase  a  rope,  and  knew 
not  how  he  could  descend  from  the  window  of  hi* 
room  to  the  ground,  as  the  twine  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  his  weight.     He  replied : 

"My  wife  is  at  General  Jeflferson's.  Call  there. 
She  will  answer  the  bell.  Tell  her  to  bring  a  rope 
and  come  under  the  window  of  this  room  with  it  at 
midnight,  that  I  will  let  down  the  twine,  she  can  tie 
the  rope  to  it,  and  I  can  get  down  in  fliat  way." 

I  calleij  at  General  Jefferson's  at  nine  o'clock.  An 
octoroon  came  to  the  door.     Said  I : 

"What  is  your  name?" 

She  replied,  "Dilsie." 

"Do  you  know  Dr.  Peyton's  Le  Roy?" 

"He  is  my  husband." 

I  gave  her  her  husband's  message.  She  promised 
compliance.  I  had  told  Le  Roy  that  if  he  could 
reach  Ripley,  Miss.,  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Faulkner, 
who  would  render  him  all  possible  aid,  and  would 
send  me  any  information  he  might  have  for  me.  I 
returnal  to  the  hotel  at  half  past  ten.  I  asked  Dr. 
Peyton  to  visit  Le  Roy  to  see  that  he  was  still  there. 
We  did  so,  and  found  him  as  we  had  left  him.  The 
Doctor  assured    him   that   he   would   get   the   city 
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Tvhipper  to  give  him  the  first  inBtallment  of  thp 
thuueand  lashes  bright  and  early  in  the  morning, 
hefure  starting  for  home.     Le  Roy  said: 

"  Master,  please  be  merciful." 

"Yon  do  not  deserve  mercy,"  rejoined  the  Doctor. 

We  then  returned  to  our  room  and  retired.  We 
i  did  uot  wake  till  half  past  seven  in  the  morning. 
As  we  were  dressing  we  heard  a  great  tumult  in  the 
hotel.  Presently  the  landlord  knoeked  loudly  at  our 
door.     Upon  being  admitted  he  said  : 

"Doctor,  your  nigger  absconded  in  the  night,  a 
rope,  apparently  a  bed-rope,  hangs  dangling  from  the 
window  of  his  room,  the  only  clew  as  yef  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  escape.  AVho  furnished  the  rope  or 
aided  him  in  getting  rid  of  his  irons  is  as  yet  a  mys- 
tery. I  have  given  the  alarm  in  the  city  and  the 
authorities  are  on  the  alert  and  your  slave  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  brought  in," 

The  doctor  lost  all  contml  of  his  temper  and  swore 
terribly.  He  started  a  messenger  off  for  Barley  Bird, 
and  his  imported  CuImiu  blood-hounds,  ordering  him 
to  make  all  possible  haste.  He  declared  with  a  ter- 
rible oath  that  when  caught  he  would  lie  Le  Roy  up 
by  the  thuml)s  and  administer  tbe  thousand  lashes  at 
once.  He  closely  scrutinized  the  room  and  the  yard 
below.  He  aoourcd  the  rope  by  which  the  descent 
had  been  made.  He  found  the  door  of  the  room 
locked  as  when  he  had  left  it.  An  air  of  impenetra- 
ble mystery  surrounded  the  whole  affair.  The  serv- 
ants at  the  hotel  urofessed  profound  ignorance  of  the 
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natter.  TLe  night  had  liecn  very  ilark.  It  was  the 
dork  of  the  moon  and  lowering  cloud*  had  obswjred 
the  Btarliglit,  One  of  the  guests  reported  tluit  hiiv- 
iiig  occasion  to  go  out  near  midnight  be  encountered 
a  colored  woman  not  fur  from  the  ground  underneath 
the  M-indow  whence  Le  Roy  had  eseniicd.  He  asked 
her  who  she  was  and  what  she  was  doing  out  there  at 
so  late  an  hour-  She  replied  that  she  was  a  cham- 
bermaid and  that  she  was  waiting  upon  the  Biek  lady 
In  room  No.  30,  and  that  she  was  out  in  her  service. 
The  servanfa  wore  all  required  to  pnt  in  an  ap))ear- 
ance  in  thediniiig-room,  bntthe  investigation  elicited 
DO  information.  Barley  Bird  arrived  with  his  hounds 
buteouldnotgetthcm  toseeut  Le  Roy's  track.  Many 
colored  persons  had  visited  the  yard,  and  when  the 
hounds  found  a  track  it  would  terminate  on  the  steps 
or  load  into  the  kitehen  or  dining-room.  All  Grenada 
was  on  the  giii  vii-e.  After  a  few  visits  to  the  bar  the 
doctor  became  furious  and  reckless.  He  offered  ?oOO 
for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive.  Soon  eight  companies, 
each  with  a  pack  of  blood-hounds,  were  scouring  the 
country  near  and  far  in  search  of  the  fugitive,  eacli 
bent  on  securing  the  reward.  They  visited  Genera! 
Jefferson's  mansion,  but  the  general  positively  de- 
clareil  that  Dil.sic  had  not  left  his  premises  during 
the  night,  of  tliis  he  was  absolutely  certain.  A  thor- 
ough search  was  instittitcd.  At  fifteen  minutes  of 
twelve  Dilsie  had  quietly  and  unperccived  slipiMxl  out 
of  the  honse,  leaving  the  general  asleep,  and  in  half 
on  hoar  she  had  aeconiplishod  the  dangerous  ta^k. 
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She  Becreted  Le  Roj  in  the  diicken-coop,  in  a  box. 
underueatb  a  lot  of  straw  on  wluch  two  hena  were 
incubating,  one  at  eaih  end  of  tlie  bux.  It  was  a 
difficult  feat  to  get  under  the  straw  without  disturbing 
the  fowls,  but  it  was  nevertlicleaa  accompli slied  by 
the  duxteroua  aid  of  this  devoted  n'oman.  The  bay- 
ing of  the  hounila  and  the  shouting  and  yelling  of 
the  infuriated  pursuers  made  the  general's  promises  a 
perfect  panjomoniiim  for  the  space  of  two  hours. 
They  were  loth  to  leave  the  place,  and  remained  till 
every  recess  and  crevice  capab'e  of  sheltering  a  bu- 
man  being  had  bcea  esamiued.  Descrying  tlie 
chicken-coop  tliey  sent  a  colored  boy  into  it,  and  bade 
him  iuas  up  the  straw  in  the  box,  but  the  disturbed 
hens  peeked  and  sr[uawke<l  furiously.  The  boy  thrust 
his  arm  duwa  into  the  straw,  when  one  of  tlie  hens 
pecked  him  in  tlie  eye,  causing  him  to  beat  n  hasty 
retreat.  The  crowd  ordered  him  to  return  to  the 
search.  Ho  did  so,  thrusting  his  arm  down  at  vari- 
ous points,  but  apparently  made  no  discovery.  He 
came  out  declaring: 

"Dat  box  um  empty  ob  eberytJng  but  straw  an' 
fitiu'  hens." 

Hia  hand  had  come  in  contact  with  the  face  and 
limbs  of  Le  lioy.  He  certainly  knew  that  the  fugi- 
tive was  in  that  box,  but  young  as  he  was  he  kept 
his  own  oouu^L'l.  He  w:is  a  quadroon  twelve  years 
old,  and  a  special  favorite  of  Dilsic'a.  That  same 
evening  he  appi-oachcd  Dilsie  and  quietly  said : 

"  Dilsie,  you'a  been  good  to  me,  an'  I  b'leve  dat 
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it's  right  to  do  good  to  dem  what  duz  good  to  you,  so 
I  saved  yer  husband's  life  fer  you." 

Dilsie  looked  up  in  alarm  and  said,  "Why,  Sar- 
nem,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "I  node  Roy  was  in  dat  box  in  de 
chicken-coop,  'cause  why,  I  feeled  um,  but  duz  yer 
tink  ize  gwine  ter  tell  an'  let  dem  dogs  kill  ura? 
No,  sur,  I'd  dide  fust.  I  give  Roy's  ear  a  good  pull 
to  let  him  no  I  node  he  wuz  dar,  an'  needn't  be 
afeard  ob  me  a  tellin'.  Now,  Aunt  Dilsie,  give  me  a 
cooky." 

"Yes,  you  shall  have  a  dozen." 

"O,  glory !  duz  you  mean  it?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  and  I'll  trust  you  to  help  me  to  save 
Roy." 

"Yes,  I  will,  you  may  'pend  on  me." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  further  that  Le  Roy  was 
concealed  for  a  month  on  the  general's  premises,  till 
the  search  for  him  was  abandoned.  He  then  made 
his  way  to  Ripley,  was  received  by  friends  who  in- 
formed him  of  my  whereabouts.  He  visited  me.  I 
advanced  him  money,  and  passing  himself  for  a  white 
man  (he  was  white)  he  purcliased  some  land  near 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  With  great  difficulty  and  risk 
I  succeeded  in  abducting  his  wife  and  child.  On  his 
land  he  lived  happily  with  them,  securing  the  respect 
of  his  neighbors  and  the  esteem  of  his  brethren  in 
the  church,  of  which  himself  and  wife  became  mem- 
bers. When  I  removed  to  Choctaw  county  he  sold 
out  his  farm,  and  purchasing  a  few  acres  of  land  in 
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this  county,  be  located  near  me.     He  now  lives  near  I 
Loa  Angolea,  California.     He  has  become  wealthy, 
and  he  has  given  his  cliildren  a  good  education.     He  I 
has  six  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls.     One  of  J 
liU  sons  {named  for  me)  is  a  lawyer,  one  a  jilij-eician. 
One  daughter,  Minnie,  is  married.     Her  husband  is  | 
a  state  senator.     Le  Roy  was  a  half  brother  of  Dr. 
Bailie   Peyton.     His  mother,  thongh  white,  was  a 
slave  and  tlie  mistress  of  the  doctor's  father.     Such  J 
is  slavery  in  itself.      Is  it  any  wonder  that  Thomas  1 
(rrimlcf;  exprcsseil  a  willingness  to  serve  me  to  the  J 
extent  of  his  ability  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life.     Xiq-I 
Roy  assumed  this  name  by  my  direction  to  conceal  1 
bis  identity.     He  intends,  if  his  life  is  ajtared,  to  I 
visit  me  next  spring.    The  above  episode  is  trne,  ex- 
cept a  change  of  names  in  some  instances. 
Dallas,  MarshaU  County,   Wed  Virffln- 


MASeACBG  OF  TKXAN  USIOSIBTS. 

From  the  time  when  TSi'iggs  betrayed  Texas  into  I 
the  bands  of  the  Confederates,  the  loyal  people  of  that  fl 
state  suffered  intensely  from  the  crneltics  of  the  in**  I 
surgents.  In  Western  Texas,  where  tliere  were  few  J 
filave-holdcrs,  and  consequently  more  patriotism,  tha  1 
Union  element  was  very  strong  and  pertinacious,  - 
and  the  inhabitants  were  both  hated  and  feared  hy  J 
the  banditti  of  the  conspirators,  who  moved  over  th»l 
country  with  fire  and  rope,  to  destroy  property  aojf 
strangle  loyal  citizens.     The  sufferings  of  the  TexaaJ 
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loyalists  were  intensified  early  in  the  summer  of 
1862,  after  the  reverses  of  the  Confbderates  in  Tenn- 
essee, when  Texas  was  placed  under  martial  law. 
The  country  was  scoured  by  guerrilla  bands,  who  com- 
mitted the  most  atrocious  crimes,  robbing  and  mur- 
dering all  who  were  suspected  of  being  friends  of 
their  country.  Great  numbers  of  the  loyalists  at- 
tempted to  flee  from  the  state  to  Mexico,  singly  and 
in  small  parties.  The  earlier  fugitives  escaped,  but 
a  greater  portion  were  captured  by  the  guerrillas  and 
murdered.  One  of  the  organs  of  the  conspirators 
('San  Antonio  Herald)  said  exultingly,  "Their  bones 
are  bleaching  on  the  soil  of  every  county  from  Red 
River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  counties  of  Wise 
and  Denton  their  bodies  are  suspended  by  scores 
from  the  Black  Jacks.'' 

A  notable  and  representative  instance  of  tlie  treat- 
ment received  by  the  Texan  loyalists  at  the  hands  of 
their  oppressors  is  found  in  the  narrative  of  an  attempt 
of  about  sixty  of  them,  mostly  young  Grermans  belong- 
ing to  the  best  families  in  western  Texas,  to  leave  the 
country.  They  collected  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the 
frontier,  intending  to  make  their  way  to  New  Orleans 
by  way  of  Mexico,  and  join  tlie  national  army.  On 
the  night  of  the  ninth  of  August  they  encamped  on 
the  edge  of  a  cedar  brake,  on  the  Neuces  river,  about 
forty  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande.  They  had  moved 
with  such  secrecy  that  they  scarcely  felt  any  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  the  guerrillas  who  were  scour- 
ing the  country,  with  orders  to  kill  all  Unionists.    But 
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tliey  were  betrayed,  and  a  lender  iiamcd  DulT  (see  i)3ge  | 
343  of  Tupclii)  sent  over  one  liundrod  men 
prise  and  destroy  them.     At  near  daylight  tliey  ap-  ] 
prpached  tlie  camp,  and  captured  one  of  the  party. 
His  life  was  offered  liim  as  a  reward,  if  he  would  J 
lead  them  to  the  camp  of  Ins  comjianions.     He  re^M 
fused  and  was  hanged,    Tiic  guerrillas  ihen  fell  upoa] 
the  patriots,  who  were  sleeping.     A  desperate  strug- 
gle ensmed,  and  at  length,  opposed  by  overwhelmiiin 
numbers  and  suircrior  weapons,  the  Unionists  y 
conquered,  but  uot   till   two-thii-ds  of  their  number  H 
were  killed  or  wounded.     The  survivors  fled  toward  | 
the   Rio   Grande,     Some   escaped,  and   others  ' 
captured,  tortured,  and  hung.     The  wounded  already  | 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  were  murdered  iu  t 
most  Itarbarous  manner,  by  bullets,  bayonets,  bowie- 
hnives,    and    hanging.     Some    who    were    actually 
dying  were  dragged  to  trees  and  hung  by  the  fiendaj 
The  commander   of  the  butihers.  Lieutenant   Lil- 
ley,  afterward  boasted  that  he  killed  several  of  thA 
wounded  with  his  own  hands,  emptying  two  rcvolv-- 
ers  in  shooting  tliem.     The  lives  of  forty  of  the  flixi 
youug  men  were  sacrificed,  at  an  expense  to  tlie  muN 
ilerers  of  eight  killed  and  fourteen  wounded  in  I 
battle.     When  the  banner  of  the  Republic  gave  pro- 
tcction  to  the  loyalists  of  Texas,  three  years  Inler^i 
measures  were  taken  to  collect  the  remain.-i  of  thar] 
sliiin,  and  bury  them.     This  was  accomplished,  i 
a  fine  monument  was  erected  to  their  memory.— 
"The   Civil  War  in   America,"  by    B.  J.  Losstn^ 
Vol.  11.,  page  r>37.  ' 
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THE  PURITY  OP  THE  BALLOT. 

From  republican  platform,  1888 : 

"We  re-affirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  na- 
tional constitution  and  to  the  indissoluble  union  of 
the  states;  to  the  autonomy  reserved  to  the  states 
under  the  constitution ;  to  the  personal  rights  and 
liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  states  and  territories  in 
the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  supreme  and  sover- 
eign right  of  every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native 
or  foreign  born,  white  or  black,  to  cast  one  free  ballot 
in  public  elections  and  to  have  that  ballot  duly  counted. 
We  hold  the  free  and  honest  popular  ballot  and  the 
just  and  equal  representation  of  all  the  people  to  be 
the  foundation  of  our  republican  government,  and 
demand  effective  legislation  to  secure  the  integrity 
and  purity  of  elections,  which  are  the  fountains  of 
all  public  authority.  We  charge  that  the  present 
administration  and  the  democratic  majority  in  con- 
gress owe  tlieir  existence  to  the  suppression  of  the 
ballot  by  a  criminal  nullification  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

From  democratic  platform,  1888 : 

"Chief  among  its  principles  of  party  faith  are  the 
maintenance  of  an  indissoluble  union  of  free  and  in- 
destructible states,  now  about  to  enter  upon  its  sec- 
ond century  of  unexampled  progress  and  renown, 
devotion  to  a  plan  of  government  regulated  by  a 
written  constitution  strictly  specifying  every  granted 
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power  antl  expressly  reserving  to  the  states  or  [)eople 
the  entire  iingraated  reaidne  of  power;  the  encour- 
agement of  a  jealous  popular  vigilance,  lUreofed  to 
all  iv'ho  have  lieeii  chosen  lor  brief  terms  to  enact  and 
execnte  the  laws,  and  are  chained  with  the  duty  of 
preserving  peace,  easuring  equality,  and  establishing 
justice." 

I'RLSONEE'S  HOPK. 

TRAMP  !  TRAMP  '.  T&AMP  ! 

In  the  priaoa  cell  I  sit, 

Tlimkiog,  mother  dear,  ol'  you. 
And  our  bright  luid  laappy  borne  so  Tar  away; 

And  the  tears,  tliey  fill  mj  eyes, 
Hpile  of  all  that  I  can  do, 

Tho'  I  try  to  cheer  my  comrades,  and  be  gay, 
Tranip !  tramp  !  tramp '.  ttie  boys  are  marcUog, 

Cheer  up,  comrades,  they  wilt  come. 
And  beneath  the  slurry  Hag 

Weaball  breathe  the  air  again, 
Of  the  free  land  ia  our  own  beloved  home. 
In  the  battle  front  we  alood, 

When  their  fiercest  charge  they  made, 
And  they  swept  us  off  a  hundred  men  or  more, 

But  before  we  reach'd  tlieir  lines, 
■  They  were  beaten  back  dismayed. 

And  we  heard  tho  cry  of  vlct'ry  o'er  and  o'er. 
Tranip  !  tramp  !  tramp  1  et<^ 
80  within  the  prison  cell. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  day. 
That  shaJl  come  la  open  wide  the  iron  door  ; 

And  the  hollow  eye  gruws  bright, 
And  the  poor  heart  almost  gay. 

As  WB  think  of  seeing  home  and  friends  once  m 
Tramp  !  tramp  I  tramp  I  etc 
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JOHN  BROWN,  OF  OSAWATOMIE,  KANSAS. 

John  Brown's  body  lies  monldering  in  the  grave, 

While  weep  the  sons  of  bondage  whom  he  yentored  all  to 

save. 
And  though  he  lost  his  life  in  struggling  for  the  slave. 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

Chorus — Glory,  Hallelcgah  ! 

John  Brown  was  a  hero,  undaunted,  true,  and  brave. 
Kansas  knew  his  valor  when  he  fought  her  rights  to  save. 
And  though  the  grass  grows  green  above  his  northern  grave. 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

Chorus— Glory,  Halleltgah ! 

He  captured  Harper's  Ferry,  with  his  nineteen  men  so  few. 
And  frightened  old  Virginia  till  she  trembled  through  and 

through. 
They  hung  him  for  a  traitor — themselves  a  traitor  crew, 
But  his  soul  is  marching  on. 

Chorus — Glory,  Hallelujah  ! 

The  conflict  that  he  heralded,  he  looks  from  heaven  to  view. 
On  the  army  of  the  Union,  with  her  flag  red,  white,  and  blue 
And  heaven  shall  ring  with  anthems  o'er  the  deeds  we  mean 
to  do, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Chorus— Glory,  Hallelujah  I 

O  soldiers  of  Columbia,  then  strike,  while  strike  you  may 
The  deatbrblow  of  oppiession  in  this  better  time  and  way. 
And  the  dawn  of  old  John  Brown  will  brighten  into  day^ 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Chorus — Glory,  Hallelujah  ! 

New  Athens,  Harrison  Co,,  Ohio. 

36 


MAltCHIKG  TIJliOUGH  GIIOUGU. 

Bring  tbe  good  old  bugle,  boys !  ire'll  sing  another  song — 
Bing  it  with  a  apiiit  tliut  will  start  I  be  wurlil  alimg — 
Sing  it  UB  we  Dsed  to  siug  il,  fifty  ihuasand  Htrong, 
While  WB  were  morching  through  Georgia. 

Harrah  '.  harrnh  '.  we  bring  tbe  Jubilee  I 
Horrah  !  bnrrab  !  the  flag  tbut  makes  jrrni  free  t 
So  we  Bang  Ihe  chorus  from  Atlanta  lo  the  eeo, 

While  we  were  marcbiog  tbroDgh  Georgi-t. 

How  ihe  darkejB  shonled  when  thej  heard  the  joyful  eoand  I 
How  the  turkeys  gobbled  which  our  coniniisanry  found  ! 
How  the  Bweet  potatoes  even  started  from  the  ground, 
While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  '.  etc 

Tes,  and  there  were  Union  men  who  wept  with  joyflil  tears 
When  they  bbw  the  honor'd  flag  they  had  not  seen  for  yeura ; 
And  tbey  coold  not  be   restrained  from  breaking  forth  in 

While  we  were  marching  Ibrongh  Georgia. 
Harrab  !  hurrah  '.  etc. 

"  8herma&'B  doithitig  Yankee  boys  will  never  reach  the  coastl" 
80  the  eaucy  re)>els  sail],  and  -twos  n  handsome  boost, 
Hail  tbey  not  futgut,  ntoa  '.  to  reckon  with  the  host, 
While  we  were  niftrching  through  Georgia. 
Hurrah  '.  hurrah!  etc. 

So  we  made  a  thoroughfare  for  freedom  anil  her  train, 
Siity  miles  in  bit ilnde— three  hnndiccl  to  tile  main  ; 
TreuKOQ  Ded  belore  n?,  for  rtsisiance  was  in  vain, 
Wbilo  we  were  marching  tbrongh  Georgia. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  letc 
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DISTINCTIVE  PRINCIPLES. 


In  the  volume  entitled  **  Distinctive  Principles  of 
•the  Southern  Presbyterian   Cliurch,"  published   by 
the  committee  of  publication,  the.  General  Assembly 
declare : 

"Although  the  existence  of  slavery  has  terminated,' 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  hold  as  an  article  of  faith  the 
belief  that  slavery  or  the  holding  of  human  beings 
as  chattels  is  a  dogma  in  accord  with  scriptural  truth, 
and  inasmuch  as  this  doctrine  has  lost  nothing  of 
its  importance  as  a  question  of  social  morality  and 
scriptural  truth,  and  since  the  contrary  opinion  is 
unscriptural  and  fanatical,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  heresies  of  modern  times,  its  countenance 
by  any  church  is  a  just  cause  of  separation  from  it 
(I.  Tim.  vi.  1-5).  We  have  surely  said  enough  to 
warn  our  people  away  from  this  insidious  error  as 
from  a  fatal  shore."  Thus  we  see  that  a  belief  in 
the  divine  right  of  the  slave-holder  to  defraud  his 
fellow-man  of  his  inalienable  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  inestimable  boon,  liberty,  is  made  a  term  of 
communion  by  the  Southern  church,  and  is  onunci-- 
ated  as  one  of  the  distinctivQ  principles  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

The  address  of  1861,  found  in  the  same  volume, 
declares,  "As  to  the  endless  declaration  about  human 
rights,  we  have  only  to  say  that  human  rights  are  not 
a  fixed  but  fluctuating  quantity.  They  should  be 
graduated  according  to  the  capacity  and  culture  of 
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U»e  iudlvlilual."  Tliis  dogma  enunciated  in  df:fense 
of  liutnan  bondage  liy  the  Southern  General  Assem- 
bly would  reduce  to  cLattel  slavery  all  tlie  illiterates 
in  the  Southern  States,  both  wliite  and  black,  mulat- 
toes,  quadroons,  and  octoroons.  It  would  also  jus- 
tify the  assumption  by  the  Kortli  of  many  rights 
denied  by  this  standard  to  their  less  capable  and  less 
cultured  Southern  brethren.  This  boomerang  dt^ma 
would  confer  the  right  upon  the  North  to  bold  in  va»- 
aalage  the  mujority  of  the  Southern  people.  Th% 
Southern  chnrch  denounce  views  hostile  to  slavery  as  a 
corruption  of  the  word  of  God,  and  as  "  the  intuitions  of 
an  infidel  philosophy,"  and  declare  that  tliey  will  not 
"  break  conimnniou  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  etc., 
who  have  gono  to  heaven  from  a  slave-holding  coun- 
try and  a  slave-holding  church."  How  they  diflcr 
from  John  Bunyau,  who  aaya :  "  That  a  saint  might 
keep  a  seraglio  because  Solomon  had  one,  lie  because 
the  godly  mid-wives  of  Egypt  lied,  and  defraud  be- 
cause Jacob  defrauded,  practice  concubinage  and  be 
guilty  of  slave-holding  because  Abraham  had  a  con- 
cubine and  held  slaves,  is  an  opinion  not  6t  to  be 
with  any  allowance  in  the  world."  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  our  [witriotic  ancestors  held  a  very  different 
view  us  to  human  rights,  as  expressed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  o(|ual  aud  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  ate  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"     Henry  Clay  said,  "I  am  no  friend 
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to  slavery,"  and  by  his  will  manumitted  his  slaves. 
General  Washington  said,  "  I  wish  from  my  soul 
that  the  legislature  of  this  state  (Virginia)  could  see 
the  policy  of  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
might  prevent  much  future  mischief."  Lawrence 
Sterne  said,  with  truth,  "Disguise  thyself  lis  thou 
wilt,  still,  slavery,  said  I,  still  thou  art  a  bitter 
draught." 

Another  distinctive  principle  enunciated  by  the 
Southern  General  Assembly  is,  "  The  relation  of  the 
church  of  Christ  to  civil  governtnents  is  not  one  de 
jure  but  de  facto.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  at- 
titude of  the  church  toward  them  is  the  same.  As 
long  as  they  stand  and  are  acknowledged,  obedience 
is  to  be  enjoined  as  a  duty,  factious  resistance  con- 
demned as  a  sin."  If  all  Southern  Christians  had 
scrupulously  adhered  to  this  rule  they  would  have 
been  guiltless  of  complicity  in  precipitating  the  most 
unnecessary,  cruel,  and  wicked  rebellion  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  But,  alas,  they  did  not. 
Southern  Presbyterians  aided  and  abetted  the  rebell- 
ion from  its  incipiency  to  its  culmination.  They 
fanned  the  sparks  of  civil  strife  till  they  blazed  out 
in  lambent  flames,  enveloping  the  sacred  edifice  of 
our  country's  liberties,  which  were  only  extinguished 
by  the  loyal  Christians  and  patriots  of  the  country. 
North  and  South,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  mighty  host 
of  heroic  martyrs,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
cendiaries who  desired  to  destroy  the  temple  of  free- 
dom and  erect  upon  its  ruins  a  fane  whose  corner- 


stonewastobehnman  bondage.  TheNortliemclmrch 
does  not  believe  in  any  dubious  loyalty.  They  do 
not  believe  in  enjoiniug  upon  those  under  their  jni-is- 
dietiou  obedience  to  God  or  the  devil,  whiehcver  for 
the  time  holds  governmental  control.  "They  recog- 
nize the  powers  that  be,  whieh  are  ordained  of  God," 
as  the  dejure  government  that  rules  in  righteousness, 
and  not  the  de  facto  government  that  may  gain  a 
(emixirnry  eontrol  while  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
ordinance  of  heaven.  An  intelligent  obedience  ia 
enjoine<1,  whieh  will  stistain'the  righteous  cause  and 
subvert  the  tie  Judo  usurpation  in  tJie  interests  of 
slavery  and  its  father,  the  devil. 

The  Southern  General  Assembly,  after  a  long  dis- 
sertation on  the  divinity  of  slaverj',  and  a  declara- 
tion that  a  contrary  view  held  by  any  other  chureh 
is  unscriptural  and  fanatical,  one  of  the  most  pcrnt- 
doua  heresies  of  modern  times,  and  is  a  just  cause  of 
separation  from  it,  makes  this  astounding  anuounce- 
ment:  "We  would  have  it  distinctly  undci-atood 
that  in  our  ecclesiastical  capacity  we  are  neither  the 
friends  nor  foes  of  slavery.  We  have  uo  right  aa  a 
church,  to  enjoin  it  as  aduty  or  condemn  it  aaa  sin." 
And  yet  those  who  seek  communion  with  them  must 
believe  in  slavery  j)fT«e  or  be  rejected.  Slavery  jm-se  I 
Well,  T  have  seen  slavery  per  ae,  if  it  has  ever  had 
any  existence  in  that  form.  I  have  seen  it  in  eight 
slave  states,  and  during  eleven  years  in  tlie  ante 
be/him  days — the  palmy  days  of  daveiy — among  a 
professedly  Christian  people.     I  have  seen  the  teare 
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and  heard  the  groans  of  its  victims  as  they  bled  un- 
der the  lash  of  their  cruel  oppressors.  I  have  heard 
their  supplications  ascending  to  heaven  for  deliver- 
ance, and  if  this  was  slavery  per  ae  I  would,  if  its 
fate  had  been  left  to  my  judgment,  have  consigned  it 
to  the  lowest  hell.  Ah  I  there  never  was  a  Utopian 
slavay  per  ae  so  sinless  and  so  free  from  horror,  bar- 
barity, and  cruelty,  and  so  righteous  and  humane,  as 
to  meet  the  approval  of  heaven. 

Would  any  Southern  church  or  presbytery  dare  at 
this  late  day,  in  this  the  millennial  dawn,  ask  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  one  of  their  presbyteries 
or  churches,  Do  you  believe  in  slavery  per  sef  Do 
you  believe  that  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
state  is  a  de  facto  and  not  a  de  jure  relation  ?  Al- 
though their  General  Assembly  proclaims  these  views 
as  "distinctive  principles,''  and  the  first  virtually  as 
a  term  of  communion,  yet  none  of  the  churches  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  would  so  insult  the  common  sense 
of  the  applicant  or  stultify  themselves  as  to  ask  these 
questions.  Many  of  their  presbyteries  and  synods  vir- 
tually declared  the  Confederate  government  the  dejure 
government,  and  the  General  Assembly  having  review 
and  control,  took  no  exception  to  the  records.  Not- 
withstanding those  offensive  "distinctive  principles," 
the  custom  of  the  Southern  churches  and  presbyteries 
is  to  receive  applicants  from  other  bmlies  upon  the 
face  of  their  crwlcntials.  ilust  the  foul  corpse  of 
slavery  j^cr  se  and  the  j)utrid  cadaver  of  the  defunct 
de  facto  Southern  Confederacy  be  held  up  in  all  their 
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distorted  deformity  and  ghaatly  hideousness  by  the 
spiritual  bourbons  of  the  southern  church  In  every 
General  Assembly  before  the  startled  gaae  of  those 
who  tome  to  them  bearing  the  olive  branch  of  peace 
and  unity,  with  the  cry,  "Do  yon  helieee  in  tlweedog- 

Viaff     DO    YOP    BELIEVE    IN     THESE    DOGMAS?     for 

these  are  the  shibboleths  by  which  we  test  yonr  spir- 
ituality and  your  fidelity  to  Christ's  crown  and  king- 
dom? If  you  do  not  believe  in  these  dogmas,  away 
with  you  I  we  know;  you  to  be  fanutieal  and  most 
perniciously  heretical,  and  we  will  not  leave  for  yours 
the  communion  of  Abraham,  Samson,  Solomon,  etc., 
who  went  to  hoavou  from  a  slave-holding  (and  polyg- 
amous) country  and  church."  After  the  few  sur- 
viving custodians  of  these  offensive  remains  are  buried 
with  theui,  none  will  be  found  willing  to  resurrect 
and  pai-adc  before  the  church  and  the  world  that 
which  is  tlie  bar  sinister  upon  the  southern  escutch- 
eon, and  then  reunion  in  all  its  fullness  and  blessed- 
ness will  be  speedily  accomplished,  and  the  reunited 
church  will  enter  upon  a  mission  more  noble  than 
tlie  conservation  of  issues  dead,  and  damned  by  the 
united  voice  of  Christendom, 

Fnirviewi  Luzerne  Ga.,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  ISSS. 


CllEED  OF   ALL   ORTHODOX   CnDRCHBS. 

1.  Tbe  divine  inspirntion,  authority,  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Holy  ScTiptiires, 

2,  Tlie  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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3.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Trinity  of 
the  persons  therein. 

4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall. 

5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  work 
of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  his  medi- 
atorial intercession  and  reign. 

6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion 
and  sanctification  of  the  sinner. 

8.  The  obligation  to  keep  holy  one  day  in  seven, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous 
and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, and  the  obligation  and  peri^etuity  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

St,  Louis,  Mo, 


THE    LAW   OF   REVIVALS. 

Have  we  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  revival,  if  we  look 
for  it,  and  pray  for  it,  and  work  for  it  according  to 
God's  plan  and  in  his  way?  Law  is  that  which  is 
set,  laidy  or  fixed — the  regular  method  or  sequence  by 
which  certain  phenomena  or  effects  follow  certain 
conditions  or  causes — the  uniform  methods  or  rela- 
tions according  to  which  material  and  mental  forces 
act  in  producing  effects.  God  is  the  author  of  all 
law,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  whether  physical 


or  spiritnal.  Law  is  the  establislied  mode  of  divine 
operatiuii,  whellicr  in  nature  or  grace.  As  Hooker 
■'  Her  seat  is  ttje  bosom  of  Got!,  her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world."  Dr.  Chalmers  snys,  "Pre- 
sent the  Deity  with  the  same  conditions,  and  he  is 
certain  to  "act  in  the  same  way."  "W'e  know  that 
everj'thing  in  the  universe  is  under  law.  God  is  a, 
God  of  law  and  order,  and  does  not  act  capriciously 
or  arbitrarily.  Has  he  any  law  governing  the  phe- 
nomena which  we  call  revivals?  If  so,  has  Le  made 
known  this  law?  Have  we  any  agency  in  producing 
them?  or  do  they  occur  as  the  cydone,  the  earth- 
quake, or  revival  of  nature  in  the  spring,  without 
any  agency  of  ours?  If  so,  then  we  have  no  reqmn- 
sibility  in  the  matter.  We  cannot  liosten  the  coming 
on  of  the  spring ;  God  re^■ivea  nature  when  lie  pleases. 
We  simply  wait  his  pleasure,  and  then  co-operate 
with  him  by  preparing  the  soil  and  putting  in  the 
seed.  But  is  this  true  in  a  spiritual  revival?  Have 
we  nothing  to  do  in  bringing  about  a  revival  in  the 
church?  Are  we  (o  wait  for  God  to  come  and  revive 
his  work  ?  No  one  will  sny  this  hut  a  fatalist.  Wo 
must  find  out  tho  conditions  ujwn  which  ho  promises 
to  revive  his  work,  and  comply  with  them,  if  we  ex- 
pect his  blessing.  As  the  elder  Edwards  says, 
"  Whenever  God  is  about  to  bestow  any  great  bless- 
ing upon  a  i)ooplc,  he  seta  them  to  praying  for  it." 
True  revivals  are  not  got  vp — they  are  gfit  doirn. 
"0\  Lord,  revive  thy  work."  This  prayer  begins 
to  he  offered  from  the  heart  by  some  Christian  in  a 
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church  before  every  true  revival.  "  It  is  time  to  seek 
the  Lord  till  he  comcj^  "  If  my  people  who  are 
called  by  my  name  will  humble  themselves  ancUpray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways, 
then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their 
sins  and  will  heal  their  land."  Here  is  God's  law  of 
revival  clearly  set  forth.  It  never  fails  when  honestly 
complied  with  on  the  part  of  his  children. 
Leavenworth,  Crawford  Co.,  Lidiana, 


THE  CHURCH— WHAT  THE  CHURCHES  BELIEVE  IN 

REGARD  TO  TEMPERANCE. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Whereas,  Moral  suasion  and  temperance  soci- 
eties of  themselves  have  not  been  able  to  suppress  the 
wicked  trafiic,  aild  to  tax  the  sale  for  purposes  of 
revenue  would  be  to  do  evil  that  good  might  accrue, 
or  to  raise  revenue  from  an  iniquitous  traffic  would 
be  to  legalize  iniquity ;  therefore, 

Itesolvcd,  That  the  only  true  and  proper  remedy 
for  the  gigantic  evil  is  prohibition. 

THE   BAPTISTS. 

That  intennxjrancc  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity^ 
and  as  the  liquor  power  is  threatening  our  National 
honor,  invading  our  homes,  and  breaking  down  our 
Cliristian  Sabbath  by  its  opjwsition  to  all  laws,  both 
human  and  divine,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
Cliristian  to  direct  his  powers  of  persuasion,  prayers, 
efforts,  and  votes  to  entirely  destroy  said  traffic,  and 


s  against  the 


brand  it  with  its  true  name  as  a  ( 
beet  interests  of  humauity. 

•  UNITED    BRETHREN. 

*  *  All  lawa  for  the  rcgiilatioii  of  such  a  wrong  1 
are  in  violation  of  the  divine  laws,  and  are  promoters 
of  evil  deeds.  *  *  *  JJot  only  should  our  peo- 
ple totally  abstain,  but  in  their  capacity  as  Christian 
citizens  they  should  vote  for  suc-h  persons  only  as  are 
temperate  themselves  and  will  use  all  proper  means 
for  the  prohibition  of  this  unholy  trafSc 

I-AaCABTEn  (O.)  CONFERENCE. 

Whether  under  the  name  of  license  or  tax,  we 
hereby  record  our  nnaltorable  opposition  to  a  legis- 
lated traffifi  in  the  souls  of  our  fellow-men.  We 
earnestly  advise  all  our  preachers  and  people  to  sup- 
port no  parly  that  does  not  pronounce  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  saloon ;  and  to  vote  for  no  candidate 
who,  through  fear  or  policy,  is  unwilling  to  pledge 
his  support  to  the  principle  of  prohibition. 

P1EESBYTEH1AN8. 

That  the  entire  extinction  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  the 
goal  to  which  the  General  Assembly  looks  forward, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  expects  the 
earnest,  united,  determined,  and  persistent  labors  of 
its  ministers  and  ]>eopIe. 

THE  LUTHERANS, 

We  will  support  only  such  party  through  which 
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we  believe  we  can  secure  prohibitory  laws,  and  we 
are  determined  that  we  will  not  lay  down  our  arms 
until  the  banner  of  Constitutional  and  Statutory 
Prohibition  will  float  victoriously  over  State  and 
Nation. 

CHRISTIAN. 

Resolved,  That  for  years  we  have  prayed  for  prohi- 
bition, and  that  hereafter  we  will  vote  as  we  pray. 
Also  that  we  will  not  only  vote  and  pray,  but  preach 
and  work  for  the  success  of  the  Prohibition  party. — 
Central  lUinoia  Conference. 

THE  METHODISTS. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  enactment  of' 
laws  that  propose  by  license,  taxing,  or  otherwise  to 
regulate  the  drink  traffic,  because  they  provide  for  its 
continuance  and  afford  no  protection  against  its  rava- 
ges. We  hold  that  the  proper  attitude  of  all  Chris- 
tians toward  this  traffic  is  one  of  uncompromising 
opposition ;  and  while  we  do  not  presume  to  dictate 
to  our  people  as  to  their  political  affiliations,  we  do 
express  the  opinion  that  they  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  controlled  by  party  organizations  that 
are  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  drink  traffic. 

UNITED   PRESBYTERIA'NS. 

Reaolvedy  That  this  assembly  is  for  prohibition 
first^  last,  and  always ;  that  prohibition's  power  for 
good  is  so  manifest  in  Topeka,  the  capital  city  of 
Kansas,  that  this  alone  justifies  us  in  our  opposition  j 
that  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  this  evil ;  that 
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abaoliite,  UDcoaditional  proliibitiouis  theendatwliich 
we  should  aim  and  thb  ultimatum  wliicU  aJoi 
willing  to  accept. 

QUAKERS. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  eystwu  of  license  or  taxa- 
tion, because  any  sucli  system  is  a  compromise  with 
siu,  and  not  ouly  provides  for  the  cootiiiuaute  of  the 
traffic,  but  also  Diakea  us  partners  in  its  profits  and 
its  results.  We  favor  personal  total  abslinence  from 
intoxicants,  and  the  eunclmint  and  enfoi-ccniont  of 
conatitutlonul  laws  abolishing  the  traffic,  find  we  are 
fully  convinced  that  such  enactment  and  enforcement 
will  be  effect4?d  only  by  a  party  that  shall  openly 
avow  prohibition  as  a  fundamental  principle.  ' 

WESLEYAN8. 

Wheeeas,  The  Prohiliition  party,  that  proposes 
the  destruction  of  the  saloon  business,  ia  iu  harmony 
with  the  advice  of  our  discipline ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  will  work  and  vole  with  this 
parly ;  that  we  recommend  all  our  churches  and  petK 
ple  to  honestly  investigate  for  Ihemselves,  and  not  ] 
depend  on  tlie  dominant  party  organs  for  iuformatlon 
as  to  how  a  Christian  and  temjierance  man  shall  vote 
on  the  temperance  question,  knowing  that  we  owe  car 
first  duty  to  God. — Central  Ohio  Covfcr< 


Tlie  democratic  party  is  unwilling  to  protect  the  ! 
negro  in  the  southern  states  in  his  right  to  vote  and 
have  bis  vote  counted,  and  the  republican  party  ia  i 
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dnable  to  secure  for  him  that  right.  It  is  odIj 
through  the  prohibition  party  that  he  can  obtain  it, 
by  marching  througli  the  divided  lines  to  a  free  ballot 
and  fair  count. — Clinton  B,  Fink. 


Sermon  preached  by  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  French  Camp,  Miss.^  in  the 
year  1860  and  repeated  in  Nazareth  Church,  Attala 
county.  Miss. 

The  text  is  recorded  in  Romans  xiii,  1:  "Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  high  powers,  for  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God." 

Loyalty  to  the  government  is  obedience  to  God,  for 
God  has  commanded  it.  Governments  were  ordained 
by  the  Almighty  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes. 
Without  government  there  would  be  anarchy,  and  a 
more  awful  state  of  society  could  not  exist  than  for  ev- 
ery man  to  do  that  which  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
There  would  be  no  protection  for  life  and  property. 
Men  would  be  governed  by  the  principle  that  might 
makes  right,  and  the  weak  would  be  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  strong.  Society  could  not  long  exist  in 
this  chaotic  state.  Its  foundations  would  be  over- 
thrown speedily,  and  barbarism  of  the  rudest  form 
would  supplant  civilization.  Governments  are.  or- 
dained by  God  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  for  the 
praise  or  approval  and  protection  of  them  that  do  well. 
This  is  done  in  the  providence  of  God  by  the  agency 
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of  man.  Though  nations  are  established  by  man,  in- 
strumentally  it  is  done  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  who  determines  the  times 
before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation, 
and  has  muiie  all  their  inhabitants  of  one  blood, 
Jacob,  when  dying,  revealed  by  tlie  spirit  oi'  prophesy 
the  precise  locality  of  the  inheritance  of  each  tribe 
and  ita  territorial  limits,  hundreds  of  jeara  before  it 
entered  upon  its  possesion  in  the  land  of  promise, 
even  though  the  inheritance  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  fell  to  each  tribe  by  lot.  God  imbuea  man 
with  the  wisdom  to  perceive  the  necessity  and  desira- 
bleness of  authority  to  resti'ain  the  vicious  and  law-  , 
less  element  found  in  every  society.  Thia  authority 
13  conferred  upon  certain  individuals  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  wlio  thus  become  magistrates,  and  in  this  way 
government  is  established.  The  preamble  to  thfr 
constitution  of  our  country  clearly  states  the  objects 
for  which  our  governmeut  exists  and  for  which  our 
constitution  was  fmmed,  ordained,  and  established. 
"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  constitution,"  Our  government  has 
uotibeen  n^ligent  of  duty.  AH  the  above  ends  have 
been  accomplished.  All  the  duties  enumerated  have 
been  performed,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  nations  has  been  secured. 
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The  late  presidential  election  was  oondueted  under 
a  strict  observance  of  all  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was'  participated  in  by  all  the  states— even 
belligerent  South  Carolina  held  an  election  without 
protest^  and  sent  the  returns  to  Washington.  Should 
we  repudiate  a  result  to  which  by  voting  we  have 
made  ourselves  parties?  Should  we  make  this  fair, 
peaceful^  and  constitutional  election  a  pretext  for 
subverting  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  fame  of  our 
illustrious  ancestors,  the  respect  of  other  nations,  the 
glory  of  the  present,  the  hope  of  the  future,  the  des- 
tiny ordained  by  heaven  for  our  nation  of  being  an 
asylum.for  the  oppressed  and  a  perpetual  bulwark  of 
defence  against  encroachments  upon  human  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man?  I  speak  for  myself.  I  for 
one,  so  help  me  God,  will  never  become  a  party  to 
the  subversion  of  all  the  interests  dear  to  every 
patriotic  heart — interests  that  are  linked  indissolubly 
with  our  national  unity  and  integrity. 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
in  the  legislature  of  his  state,  in  1788,  during  the 
debates  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  said : 
"  This  admirable  manifesto,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, sufficiently  refutes  the  doctrine  of  the 
individual  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  sev- 
eral states.  In  no  part  of  it  are  the  several  states 
mentioned  by  name,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  impress 
the  maxim  upon  America  that  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence arose  from  our  union,  and  that  without  it 

we  never  could  be  free  and  independent.    I^t   us 
37 
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consider  alt  attempts  to  weaken  this  iiuion  by  muia- 
taiuiiig  that  each  state  is  separately  and  individually 
iudepcndejit  as  a  species  of  jralitioal  heresy  which 
can  never  benefit  ua,  but  msiy  bring  on  us  the  most 
eerions  distresses." 

If  the  Declaration  of  Independence  refutes  state 
sovereignty  in  the  ultra  sense,  much  more  the  con- 
stitution, which  vests  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
in  the  national  government,  and  which  does  this,  nut 
by  Uie  act  of  the  individual  state,  but  by  that  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  cuniitltiition  was 
submitted  for  adoption  not  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  slates,  but  to  the  people  in  convention  assem- 
bled. It  was  unavoidable  that  tlie  people  shoidd  act 
by  states  since  that  was  the  only  mode  of  combined 
action  in  their  power.  A  constitution  Uuia  adopted 
is  paramount  and  of  perpetual  obligation.  There 
can  be  no  withdrawal  exc-cpt  by  the  inalienable  right 
of  revolution,  and  this  should  not  be  resorted  to  for 
light  and  transient  causes. 

The  question  was  debate<l  in  the  conveotion 
whether  the  federal  or  national  plan  should  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Randolph  said  a  nutlonul  government 
alone  properly  constituted  will  answer  the  purpose. 
This  question  was  discussed  several  days.  When 
brought  to  a  vote,  the  national  plan  was  adopted. 
The  issue  was  clearly  stated  so  that  no  misapprehen- 
fflon  should  e.xist.  The  constitution  was  sent  with  m- 
stnictions  that  the  people  were  required  to  ratify  it 
"  in  toto,  tmoonditionally,  and  forever."    And  tbna  tt 
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was  ratified.  Those  who  advocate  secession  tell  us 
that  the  states  that  constituted  our  government  were 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  nationalities,  and  as 
such  have  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  government 
at  will.  Free,  sovereign,  and  independent  individu- 
als constituted  the  state  governments  and  by  parity 
of  reasoning  have  a  right  to  consult  their  own  inter- 
est or  pleasure  and  to  withdraw  at  will  from  the  state 
government  which  they  created.  West  Virginians 
and  East  Tennesseeans  threaten  to  do  this  if  those 
states  should  secqde.  This  right  you  deny  them  with 
acerbity.  A  government  thus  bound  together  with 
a  rope  of  sand  without  cohesion  in  its  parts,  whose 
laws  may  be  nullified  and  whose  authority  may  be 
renounced  at  any  time  by  the  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  individuals  or  states  composing  it,  is 
inefficient  and  powerless  for  good,  the  sport  of 
caprice,  unworthy  of  respect,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
demagogues,  the  scorn,  derision,  and  contempt  of 
stable  governments,  without  credit,  a  mere  shadow 
without  substance,  the  tennis  ball  of  politicians,  a 
bubble  ready  to  burst  at  any  moment.  So  feeble 
that  slavery  or  the  protective  measures  devised  to 
promote  domestic  industry  could  demolish  it,  the  ob- 
ject of  threat  and  menace  by  the  communist  and  the 
nihilist.  When  Israel  was  rent  in  twain  it  was  of 
the  Lord  to  punish  their  idolatry.  If  they  should 
return  unto  the  Lord  he  promises,  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii. 
22,  to  make  them  one  nation  in  the  land.  The  evil 
of  being  two  nations,  belligerent  and  envious  of  each 


other,  was  great,  as  their  history  after  their  d!vi»ou 
coiiciusively  proves.  If  there  should  be  fifty  sover- 
eign and  independent  nations  within  the  area  em- 
braced by  the  United  States  of  America,  with  clash- 
ing interests  and  standing  armies  and  navies  npon  a 
war  footing,  and  ruinous  customs  and  duties,  and  a 
host  of  officials  and  oppressive  taxation,  we  would 
sigh  in  anguish  of  soul  for  the  government  we  hatl 
in  our  wantonness,  folly,  and  wickedness  overthrown. 

I  believe  in  state  sovereignty.  I  believe  also  in 
national  supremacy.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  bond  of  Federal  union.  It  was  framed 
by  our  fathers  witli  a  wisdom  akin  to  inspiration. 
It  is  a  charter  of  liberty  to  be  construed  liberally  so 
as  to  carry  out  all  the  beneficent  objects  of  the  good 
and  wise  government  which  its  framera  designed  to 
establish.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
a  national  government,  with  general  powers,  supreme 
within  the  limit  of  those  powers,  and  with  a  Federal 
court  selected  as  the  sole  final  tribunal  to  pass  upon 
the  limits  and  extent  of  those  powers. 

The  states  are  the  agents  of  the  people  for  local 
purposes  precisely  as  the  general  government  is  the 
agent  of  the  people  i'or  national  purposes.  State 
rights  as  distinguished  from  national  autliority  has 
been  a  dangerous  and  disturbing  element  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  To  the  people  at  large  both  state  and 
nation  are  convenient  agencies  for  the  exercise  of  dis- 
tiuct  and  separate  po\\fers  to  promote  the  common 
good.     To  the  individual  citizen  they  are  the  guar- 
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dians  of  dUtinct  and  separate  rigliw  and  privileges, 
for  wliich  we  owe  all^iance  and  duly. 

Their  functions  [)ert:a!n  to  different  spheres  and  in 
their  exercise  there  is  no  condiet  and  needa  be  none. 
Let  US  love  our  state  with  nn  ardent  love  tind  aiir 
sister  states  with  an  equal  love,  for  we  are  all  children 
of  our  common  parent,  the  government  of  tlie 
United  Slates.  Our  sister  slates  are  not  so  umiiy 
foreign  nations  with  whom  we  have  no  relation, 
except  through  a  temporary  league  subject  to  disso- 
lution at  will,  but  we  as  states  are  all  integral  parts 
of  a  great  nation  bound  fflgether  by  indiesolnble  ties. 
Let  ui  ever  pray  that  no  weapon  formed  against  her 
shall  prosper.  Perish  the  hand  that  would  with  parri- 
cidal intent  aim  a  blow  at  our  national  aurty  and  in- 
tegrity. Our  country  by  its  physical  features  seems  to 
be  fitted  for  but  one  nation.  What  ceaseless  trouble 
would  be  caused  by  having  the  sources  of  our  rivers 
in  one  country  and  their  mouths  in  another,  and  in 
their  courses  parsing  through  a  dozen  or  more  for- 
eign nations,  with  diverse  interests  and  hostile  inhab- 
itants. We  are  all  descended  from  a  common  pa- 
rentage ;  we  all  speak  the  same  language ;  we  arc  all 
believers  in  the  Christian  religion ;  we  all  believe  in  a 
republican  form  of  government ;  we  are  all  willing  to 
sacriSce  our  lives  if  necessary  to  preserve  our  inalien- 
able rights  of  life  and  liberty.  We  have  really  no 
conflicting  interests,  the  statements  of  some  of  our 
astute  politicians  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
In  revealing  to  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God  and 
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thus  acquitting  my  coDscieDce  I  declare  it  to  be  my 
firm  conviction  that  you  should  vote  against  secession, 
and  if  necessary  fight  against  all  those  miscreants 
who  would  subvert  the  governmcut  of  our  nation, 
under  whose  i^encficent  sway  we  have  »o  greatly 
prospered.  Our  progress  in  all  that  conatitutes  true 
greatneaa  and  material  prosperity  are  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  nations.  Why  with  malice  prepense 
should  we  play  the  fool  by  destroying  the  source  of 
all  our  political  blessings.  SecGS.«ion  and  treason  are 
convertible  terms.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  rebellion 
against  the  ordinance  of  God,  the  powers  that  be,  and 
thus  bring  upon  us  the  wrath  of  au  offended  and  sin- 
avenging  Jehovah,  who  will  not  lightly  pass  over  so 
great  a  crime.  We  as  a  nation  may  be  under  the 
wrath  of  an  offende<l  God  because  of  our  national 
sins  iinrepentcd  of,  but  God,  who  is  long  suffering 
and  of  tender  compassion  does  not  ordinarily  destroy 
a  nation  within  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
Even  though  its  sins  are  heinous,  a  longer  probation 
is  accorded.  He  may  punish  us,  but  I  trust  not 
with  60  terrible  and  disastrous  a  punishment  as  the 
destruction  of  our  government,  wliicb  is  the  pal- 
ladium of  our  liberty  and  prosperity,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  whose  int^rity  is  bo  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  loyal  citizen  and  true  patriot  and  friend  of 
good  government.  All  should  regard  the  Union  as 
inviolable  and  perpetual,  and  that  all  grievances  must 
be  redressed  within  the  Union,  by  remedies  whiok 
respect  its  integrity. 


If  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  ae  to  die  con- 
Btitutionality  of  a  Fe<leral  law  the  supreme  {.-oiirt  of 
the  Uaited  States  determines  the  qaestion.  This 
right  !s  not  accorded  to  any  etate. 

South  Carolina  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  the 
supreme  court,  Iler  set  is  uneoostitutional  atid  void, 
and  may  result  in  a  hloody  fratricidal  civil  war. 
This  will  doubtless  he  Hie  result  if  she  should  persist 
in  her  wayward  and  wicked  course.  This  tiny  state 
has  declared  seccssiou  to  be  (^nstituliurml,  and  with- 
out consulting  lier  sister  slates  or  waiting  longer  for 
cooperation,  may  enact  a  secession  ordinance.  She 
doea  not  realize  tile  enormity  of  lier  folly. 

What  will  the  government  do  if  she  secedes?  It 
may  be  pertinent  to  quote  See.  2,  Art.  6  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  "This  institution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  which 
may  be  made  in  pursuance  tliereof,  and  all  treaties 
made  or  wliich  sliall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
tlie  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  judges  in  every  state  siiall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  tlie  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Supremely  silly  and  superlatively  wicked  South 
Carolina  I  Let  us  not  imitate  her  folly  and  thus  be- 
come partaker  of  her  sin  and  consequent  punishment 
if  she  should  carry  to  a  logical  conclusion  this  initia- 
tory act  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  tiie  nation 
and  her  own  true  interests. 

This  is  the  language  of  Vii^inia  uttered  when  sho 
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gave  her  adhesion  to  the  general  government :  "  Tiie 
powers  granted  under  the  constitution  being  derived 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  resumed 
by  them  wlienevev  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their 
injury  or  oppression." 

This  makes  it  clearly  evident  that  Virginia  under- 
stood that  separate  state  secession  was  inadmissible. 

The  question  is  pertinent,  has  the  general  govern- 
ment perverteil  its  powers  to  the  injury  or  oppression 
of  the  southern  people?  Many  seem  to  think  that 
the  general  government  was  established  solely  to  con- 
serve, perpetuate,  and  extend  the  institution  of  human 
slavery.  Jefferson  Davis  formulates  this  idea  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  la  Jaokson,  Miss.,  Sept.  3d, 
1858 :  "  If  an  abolitionist  be  chosen  president  you 
will  have  presented  to  you  the  question  whether  you 
will  permit  the  government  to  pass  into  the  liaiuls  of 
your  avowed  and  implacable  enemies.  I  will  state 
my  supposition  to  be  that  such  a  result  ^vould  be 
a  species  of  revolution  by  which  the  purposes  of 
the  government  would  be  destroyed  and  the  observ- 
ances of  its  mere  forms  entitled  to  no  respect.  In 
that  event  in  such  manner  as  should  be  most  expedi- 
ent I  should  deem  it  your  duty  to  provide  for  your 
safety  outside  of  the  union  from  those  who  have  al- 
ready shown  the  will  and  would  have  acquired  the 
power  to  deprive  you  of  your  birthright  and  reduce 
you  to  worse  tlian  the  colonial  dependence  of  your 
fathers." 

No  more  bitter  clenundiitions  of  slavorv  were  ever 
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heard  tliati  those  uttered  hy  Thomas  JolTorson  and 
Mnson  and  other  southern  statesmen  at  the  very  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  introduced  a 
resolution  into  the  continental  congress  to  the  effect 
that  after  tlie  year  1800  no  slavery  should  exist  in 
any  of  the  western  territories  nor  on  any  soil  not  in- 
cluded within  the  established  and  ancient  limits  of  the 
states  themselvea. 

Slavery  at  thia  time  was  regarded  as  an  inherited 
exotic,  a  legacy  from  the  mother  country,  which  con- 
ferred no  benelit  sufficient  to  compens^ite  for  ita  reproach 
and  its  disadvantages  and  as  an  institution  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  tolerate  but  for  a  short  time, 
as  it  was  believed  to  be  on  the  way  to  ultimato  ex- 
tinction. The  word  slave  does  not  oecnr  in  the  oon- 
stitutliin  of  the  United  States,  and  the  question  ia  de- 
batable whether  the  constitution  of  our  country  is 
a  pro-slavery  document.  Slavery  is  the  apple  of 
discord  dropi«d  in  the  halls  of  legislation  which 
threatens  to  let  loose  upon  our  country  greater  evils 
than  were  emitted  from  Pandora's  box.  The  major- 
ity of  our  people  have  no  personal  interest  in  this 
matter.  Wc  are  not  slave  owners.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  the  North  and  the  South  hut  between 
the  slave-holder  and  tlie  abolitionist.  The  border 
states  arc  in  greater  danger  of  losing  slaves  by  their 
proximity  to  the  free  states,  yet  they  are  far  less  easily 
excited  upon  this  subject  and  far  less  revolutionary 
in  spirit.     Let  us  profit  by  their  example,  and  pre- 
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serve  our  digDity  wbioh  ia  wofully  compromised  by 
threate,  undue  excitemeot,  and  the  display  of  a  mer- 
curial temperament. 

It  is  thought  by  many  in  the  South  that  the 
church's  miseioa  is  to  foster  the  interests  of  our  pecu- 
liar institution,  anil  tliey  advocate  separation  from  the 
church  in  the  free  lalnr  states  because  of  their  hostility 
to  slavery.  In  181S  our  whole  church,  North  and 
South,  were  a  unit  ia  the  condemnation  of  bumau 
slavery.     It  is  we  that  have  changed,  not  tliey. 

General  Wasiiiugtou,  after  enumerating  the  ines- 
timable hloHsiugs  th:it  flow  from  the  Kational  Union, 
declares:  "These  considerations  sjieak  a  persuasive 
language  to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and 
exhibit  the  Union  aa  a  primary  object  of  patriotic 
desire.  This  government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed;  adopted  upon  full 
investigation  and  mature  detilicration;  completely 
free  in  its  principlea,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
etsj  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing 
within  itseif  a  provision  for  its  own  amemlmcnt — 
has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  support.  Ke- 
spect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws, 
acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  veiy 
idea  of  the  power  and  the  riglit  of  the  people  to  es- 
tablish government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  established  govcmmeut, 

"The  constitution,  till  changed  l>y  an  explicit  and 
autheutic  act  of  the  whole  people,  ia  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all." 
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Let  us  remember  these  wonis  of  the  revered  Wuah- 
ington. 

]jet  us  not,  in  the  interests  of  an  exotic  institution 
engraAed  upon  the  body  politic  by  a  despotic  king 
while  we  wnre  in  colonial  vassalage,  basely  attempt 
to  subvert  this  fair  fabric,  this  temple  of  liberty  erected 
by  our  venernlcd  fathei^,  at  infinite  cost,  to  eecure 
for  themselves  and  posterity  a  permanent  refuge  from 
oppression,  togetlier  with  all  the  inestimable  blessings 
resulting  from  the  poaaession  of  those  inalienable 
human  riyhta — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

WiTuma,  Miasiaaippi,  December  IGUi,  1860. 


When  a  robber  takes  a  man's  money,  he  leaves  the 
man's  mind  and  body  as  strong  and  healthy  as  be- 
fore. But  when  the  liquor  seller  takes  it  fpr  intoxi- 
cating drinks  be  gives  that  which  weakens  the  mind 
destroys  the  botly,  a»d  corrupts  the  heart.  Whicli 
is  the  worse  robber? — Reo.  J.  C.  Hogan. 


Many  Unionists  were  murdered  in  and  near  Oak 
Vale,  Mercer  county,  West  Virginia,  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  rebellion.  The  bones  of  Frank  Jour- 
nell,  one  of  these  martyrs,  were  found  and  buried 
July  4,  188S,  by  Rev.  Art.  L.  Hughes  and  othere, 
of  LuBeme  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  coffin  was 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  a  flag,  with  some  cliolce 
flowers,  were  placed  upon  the  grave.  The  religious 
eervioes  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Hoghea,  and  a  brief 


history  of  the  man  and  his  cowardly  marder  was 
given  by  Hon.  Geoi^  Evans,  of  this  place.    *     • 
The  exercises  were  closed  by  B.  E.. Hughes  reading 
a  poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mary  Dale  Culver 
Evans: 

We'll  cover  them  over,  the  booea  of  the  dead; 

Bring  laarela  and  myrtle  to  alrew  o'er  his  bed — 

The  bones  thnt  were  bleaching  now  honored  ehall  be, 

Bj  patriot  lieartB  in  the  land  or  the  Tree. 

Twice  a  decade  of  years  had  passed  o'er  his  form, 

Full  twenty  long  summers  and  winters  of  storm, 

Ere  the  loue  spot  was  foanJ  where  martyr  ha  died, 

Cat  dowD  by  nasaBBiiiB  in  manhood's  fall  pride. 

He  died  for  his  conntry — the  holiest  canae — 

For  Union,  for  Freedom,  for  Liberty's  laws, 

When  trcaaou  ran  rampant  and  songht  to  deetioj 

The  gift  of  our  fathers  unmixed  wilb  alloy. 

The  land  next  to  heaven  we  prize  aa  our  own, 

Wtfere  religion  nud  science  twin  sisters  have  grown. 

'Neath  the  stai^  and  the  stripes,  we  love  as  a  friend 

The  time-honored  banner  he  sought  to  defend. 

Bring  out  from  the  forest  the  moulderiiig  bones, 

From  the  gloom  of  the  rock  house,  those  sentinel  atones, 

Male  wltnfis^eB  they  of  the  torturing  pain 

When  the  victim  to  treason  by  ruffians  was  slain. 

Oh,  cover  them  over  and  leave  them  to  rest, 

With  memorial  honors  over  his  breast; 

And  reur  a  jnat  tablet  the  story  to  tell 

To  the  youth  of  our  country,  the  fate  of  Joumell, 

—  Wilka-Barre  Record. 

A  colored  miniBter  thus  illii9trat«l  faith  :  "  Faith, 
my  breilron,  ara  to  do  whatever  God  tells  you  to  do 
— leastways  to  try.     Now  if  God  was  to  tell  me  to 
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jump  through  dat  stone  wall,  I'd  jump  at  it.   Jumpin 
at  it  belongs  to  me;  goin'  through  belongs  to  Grod 
Almighty." 

Burnt  Milky  Miss, 


THE  COLORED  PHILOSOPHEB. 

Upon  the  hurricane  deck  of  one  of  our  gunboats 
an  elderly  darkey,  with  a  very  philosophical  and  retro- 
spective cast  of  countenance,  squatted  on  his  bundle, 
toasting  his  shins  against  the  chimney,  and  apparently 
plunged  into  a  state  of  profound  meditation.  Find- 
ing, upon  inquiry,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Ninth 
Illinois,  one  of  the  most  gallantly  behaved  and  heav- 
ily losing  regiments  at  the  Fort  Donaldson  battle,  I 
began  to  interrogate  him  upon  the  subject. 

"  You  were  in  the  fight,  Uncle?" 

"  Had  a  little  taste  of  it,  sa." 

"Stood  your  ground,  did  you?" 

"No,  sa;  I  runs." 

"Run  at  the  first  fire,  did  you?" 

"Yes,  sa,  and  would  hab  run  sooner  if  I  had  node 
it  was  comin'." 

"  That  wasn't  very  creditable  to  your  courage." 

"  Massa,  dat  isn't  in  my  line ;  cookin's  my  profes- 
sion." 

"  Well,  but  have  you  no  regard  for  your  reputa- 
tion?" 

"  Reputation  is  nuffin  to  me  by  de  side  of  life." 

"  Do  you  consider  your  life  worth  more  than  other 
people's?" 
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"  It's  worth  more  to  me,  sa," 

"Then  you  must  value  it  very  hlglily?" 

"Yes,  sa,  I  does — more  dan  all  dis  world,  more 
daa  a.  million  of  dollars,  sa;  for  what  would  dat  be 
worth  to  a  man  wid  de  breath  out  of  Iiim?  Self- 
preservation  am  de  fust  law  wjtl  mo." 

"But  why  shnnld  you  act  uiKin  a  different  rule 
from  other  men  ?  " 

"Because  diifcrent  moa  set  different  values  upon 
their  lives.      Mine,  sa,  U  not  in  do  market." 

"Bnt  if  yon  lost  it  you  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  you  died  for  your  country." 

"  What  satisfaction  would  dat  be  to  me  when  dc 
jwwer  of  feeling  was  gone?" 

"Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  nothing  to  you?" 

"Nuftin  whatever,  sa;  I  regard  dem  as  among  de 
vanitieri." 

"  If  our  soldiers  were  like  you,  traitors  might  have 
broken  up  the  government  without  resistance." 

"Yes,  sa;  dere  would  hub  been  no  help  for  it;  but 
1  reckon  if  dey  was  all  like  me  de  country  would  be 
safe." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would  have 
missed  you  if  you  had  been  killed?" 

"May  be  not,  sa;  a  dead  white  man  ain't  much  to 
dcse  Bojers,  mueh  less  a  dead  nigger.  But  I'd  miss 
myself,  and  dat  was  de  pint  wid  me." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  eorpse  of  Uncle  Pete  will 
never  darken  the  field  of  carnage. 

Pdenburg,  Pike  Co.,  Indiana. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN 's  POSSIBLE 

DILEMMA. 

The  Southern  Church  enjoins  obedience  to  the  de 
facto  government  upon  all  under  its  jurisdiction.  If 
this  is  not  accorded^  the  offender  becomes  obnoxious 
to  ecclesiastical  censure,  even  though  his  conscience, 
his  judgment,  and  the  true  principles  of  patriotism 
and  religion  impel  him  to  sustain  the  de  jure  govern- 
ment existing  by  divine  right  and  engaged  in  the 
righteous  endeavor  to  subvert  the  de  facto  usurpation. 
The  Southern  Greneral  Assembly,  after  the  war,  at  one 
of  its  sessions  recalled  all  deliverances  enacted  during 
the  war  that  might  be  construed  as  offensive  to  the 
Northern  Assembly,  or  that  might  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  political  bearing,  yet,  in  their  volume  entitled 
Distinctive  Principles  of  the  Southern  Churclf,  pub- 
lished with  the  sanction  of  their  General  Assembly, 
they  are  spreading  broadcast  all  those  offensive  and 
political  deliverances.  They  should,  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  consistency  recall  the  "Distinctive  Prin- 
ciples,*'  as  they  embody  much  that  is  offensive  and 
political. 


MY  COUNTRY. 

I  lore  my  ooan try's  vine-clad  hills, 
Her  thousand  bright  and  gashing  rills, 

Her  sunshine  and  her  storms; 
Her  rough  and  ragged  rocks  that  rear, 
Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air, 

In  wild,  fantaatio  forma. 
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I  love  her  rivers  deep  and  wide, 

Their  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide, 

To  seek  the  ocean's  breast; 
Her  smiling  fields,  her  flowery  dales — 
Her  shady  dells,  her  pleasant  vales, 

Abodes  of  peaoefal  rest. 

I  love  her  forests,  dark  and  lone, 
For  there  the  wild  bird's  merry  tone, 

I  hear  from  morn  to  night; 
And  lovelier  flowers  are  there  I  ween. 
Then  e'er  in  eastern  lands  were  seen, 

In  varied  colors  bright. 

Her  forests  and  her  valleys  fair. 

Her  flowers  that  scent  the  morning  air. 

All  have  their  charms  for  me; — 
Bnt  more  I  love  my  country's  name. 
Those  words  that  echo  deathless  fame. 

The  Land  of  Liberty  ! 


THE  SHIP  OF  STATE. 

Thou  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  oh  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hoi>es  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 

Who  made  each  most,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat. 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock ; 
'Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 
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Spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar 

In  spite  of  fisdse  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea; 

Oar  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Onr  hearts,  onr  hopes,  our  prayers,  onr  tears. 

Oar  faith  triumphant  o'er  onr  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee— are  all  with  thee. — LongfeUow, 


IS  ANOTHER  CIVIL  WAR  IMMINENT? 

We  learn  by  the  Atlanta  OcmatUiUion  of  Oct.  28^ 
1888,  that  Mr.  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
addressed  twenty  thousand  applauding  people  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  Oct.  27,  1888.  He  thus  alluded  to 
G«n.  Sherman  :  '^  Just  now  Gren.  Sherman  has  said, 
and  I  honor  him  as  a  general :  ^  The  negro  must  be 
allowed  to  vote,  and  his  vote  must  be  counted,  other- 
wise, as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  you  will 
have  another  war,  more  cruel  than  the  last,  when  the 
torch  and  dagger  will  take  the  place  of  the  muskets 
of  well  ordered  battalions.  Should  the  negro  strike 
that  blow  in  seeming  justice  there  will  be  millions 
to  assist  them.'  And  this  general  took  Johnston's 
sword  in  surrender !  He  looked  upon  the  thin  and 
ragged  battalions  in  gray,  that  for  four  years  had 
held  his  teeming  and  heroic  l^ions  at  bay.  Facing 
them,  he  read  their  courage  in  their  depleted  ranks. 
When  he  found  it  in  his  heart  to  taunt  these  heroes 
with  this  threat,  why,  careless  as  he  was  twenty  years 
ago  with  fire,  he  is  even  now  more  careless  with  his 
words,''  eta 
38 
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Again  Mr.  Grady  says:  "Many  wise  men  hold 
that  the  white  vote  of  the  Soiitli  should  divide,  the 
color  line  be  beaten  down,  and  the  Southern  States 
rangcil  on  wononiic  or  moral  questions,  as  interest  or 
belief  demands.  I  am  compelled  to  disHotit  from  this 
view.  The  worst  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  could 
happen  i.'^,  that  the  wlute  people  of  the  South  should 
stand  in  opposing  factions.  Consider  suth  a  statU!^. 
If  the  negroes  were  skillfully  led,  and  leaders  would 
not  be  lacking,  it  would  give  them  the  balance  of 
power — a  thing  not  to  be  considered.  The  hope  of 
the  South  ia  in  the  clear  and  unmistakable  domina- 
tion of  the  white  race  through  the  integrity  of  ita  own 
vote.  The  supremacy  of  the  wliito  race  of  the  South 
muHt  be  maintained  forever,  because  the  white  race 
is  the  superior  race,  and  the  domimitiou  of  the  negro 
race  resisted  at  all  piiints  and  at  all  hazards."  From 
the  above  it  ia  plain  tliat  Mr.  Grady  favors  debarring 
the  negro  from  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  right 
to  vote  and  have  his  vote  counted,  He  also  ixoltls 
that  but  one  party  ehouKl  be  tolerated  in  the  South. 
These  views  are  to  be  carried  out  "at  all  points  and 
at  all  hazards."  General  Sherman  ia  riglit,  and  civil 
war  is  inevitable  in  the  near  future,  and  it  will  be  a 
holy  and  justifiable  war  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
resist  these  intolerable  aggressions  upon  tlie  civil 
rights  of  American  citizens.  Nothing  can  prevent 
a  sanguinary  civil  contest  except  a  change  of  views 
upon  the  part  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Southern 
States.     The  present  willful,  wayward,  wicked  advo- 
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cacy  of  the  nullification  of  an  explicit  article  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  will  most  certainly 
bring  upon  you,  Mr.  Grady,  and  the  Southern  people 
(if  they  foolishly  approve  your  views  and  give  them 
a  practical  bearing)  the  horrors  of  an  internecine 
war,  more  disastrous  than  the  one  evoked  by  dema- 
gogues in  the  futile  attempt  to  subvert  the  republic 
in  the  interests  of  slavery,  and  many  of  your  dupes 
will,  in  all  probability,  expiate  their  offense  upon  the 
gallows.  If,  in  the  ante  bdlum  days,  the  Southern 
people  had  hanged  a  few  of  the  blatant  oratorical 
advocates  of  nullification  and  secession,  the  late  civil 
war  would  never  have  occurred.  Let  them  now  be- 
ware of  demagogues  who  are  advising  them  to 
attempt,  or  rather,  continue,  the  nullification  of  ex- 
press articles  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
lest  they  precipitate  a  desolating  revolution  and  rebel- 
lion. Those  who  sow  the  wind  will  reap  the  whirl- 
wind, cyclone,  and  tempest. 

The  suppression  of  the  colored  vote  (and  that  of 
the  scalawags)  by  fraud,  intimidation,  and  violence, 
of  which  some  of  the  Southern  people  are  guilty, 
and  which  you,  Mr.  Grady,  approve  and  advise,  is 
nullification  of  and  rebellion  against  Federal  laws, 
and  those  guilty  of  it  ought  to  meet  the  doom  of 
traitors  speedily,  ere  they  involve  our  beloved  coun- 
try in  the  horrors  of  another  civil  and  fratricidal 
war.  The  Southern  people  followed  the  advice  of 
Yancey,  to  their  sorrow.  Let  them  beware  of  Grady, 
or  a  worse  fate  may  befall  them. 


Thk  Iron  Fubnace,  by  Kev.  John  H.  Anghej,  pp.  300,  pub- 
lished by  Alrrcd  Marllcn,i3  the  Becond  eilition  of  a  volume 
whiuh  was  widely  circulated  at  the  time  of  ita  first  appeanmce, 
and  is  nel!  vrortby  of  careful  perusal  now.  The  spirit  and  oi-ts 
of  Biavery  and  secesaion  shoo  Id  be  known  for  the  instruction  of 
succeeding  gcQcrations.  The  Eafferiogs  and  hcroiBoi  of  those 
who,  like  Air.  Aughey,  dared  to  be  loyiil  in  the  midst  of  treo- 
aoD  and  rebellion,  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Anghey 
is  now  a  poster  in  this  vicinity,  and  a  member  of  the  Prcsby- 
lery  of  Sheaango.  Wb  hope  that  this  second  edition  will  have 
a  large  sale.  The  style  is  good,  and  the  narrative  is  of  Ihrill- 
iDg  interest,  reluting  db  it  does  the  terrible  experiences  of  one 
living  among  na.^ — The  iVe.>6y(trinit  Baniwr,  Pittsbnrg,  Pa. 


The  Ibon   Purnaob  ;   on,  Slateby  and  Secession.    By 
Hev.  John  H.  Anghey,  a  refogee  from  MissiBsippi.     Phil- 
adelphia ;    Alfred  Martien,  1315  Chestnut  St. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  we  formerly  noticed 
fiivorably.     When  it  first  appeared,  during  the  war,  it  was 
widely  cirunlaleil,  and  this  new  edition  abons  that  it  is  still  in 
demand.     Times  have   changtd  and  "the  iron  furnace"  has 
happily  perished  with   the  lebellion,  still  it  is  well  to  keep 
these  Ihinga  in  remembrance,  and  Mr.  Aughey's  thrilling  nar- 
mlive  or  perwnal  adventure  and  snOeriDg  nl  the  hands  of  his 
secession  and   proetavery  persecators,  will  be  read  with  Dn- 
abated  interest.     It  will  no  doubt  bo  welcomed  by  thereadiii|[ 
pnhlic— rie  UniUd  PreOylaian,  PitUburg,  Pa. 


By  Henby  V/ard  Bbbcueb: 

I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Rev.  John  H.  Anghej 
will  deliver  a  lecture  in  this  church  (Plymouth  church,  Brook- 
lyn) on  next  Wednesday  evening.  He  will  repeat  the  lecture 
recently  pronounced  by  him  in  Cooper  Institute, New  York  City. 
Mr.  Aughey  is  a  Mississippi  Unionist  who  was  *'&ithAil  found 
among  the  faithless.''  Uis  uncompromising  courage,  heroic 
devotion,  unswerving  loyalty,  and  invincible  endurance,  so  full 
of  touching  pathos,  appeal  to  the  higher  feelings  of  every  true 
lover  of  freedom  and  friend  of  humanity.  Mr.  Aughey  was 
bound  in  irons  and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon,  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  rebel  army  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  from  which  he  made  his 
escape  a  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  death  by  hang- 
ing. His  escape  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 
Come  and  hear  him. 


From  The  ChrUstian  at  Work^  New  York: 

Tupelo,  by  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  A.M.,  author  of  Spiritual 
Gems  of  the  Ages,  etc.  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  book, 
the  interest  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated,  etc. 


From  The  Mid  Continent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

This  is  an  enlarged  and  completed  sequel  of  The  Iron  Fur- 
nace, which  was  published  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  personal 
narrative  of  the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  a  southern  Union- 
ist at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  of  bis  wonderful  escapes. 
It  is  certainly  full  of  thrilling  adventure,  well  told,  and  is  more 
interesting  than  a  novel.  It  is  a  volume  of  600  pages,  embel- 
lished with  a  portrait  of  the  author  and  numerous  illustrative 
engravings. 


From  The  Wilkes-Barre  Record,  Pa. : 

Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  A.M.,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Mountain  Top  and  Sugar  Notch,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  Tupelo,  in  which  he  narrates  his  ex- 
perience in  the  South  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  No 
more  thrillingly  interesting  volume  has  ever  been  written. 
The  style  is  Addisonian,  and  this  vo'::nii»  v  :1  doubtless  t.iko 
high  rank,  as  a  war  classic,  <  v. 


From  The  Presihyterian,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

**  Tupelo,"  by  Kev.  John  H.  Aughey,  M.A,  author  of  the 
"  Iron  Furnace,  * '  etc.  Lincoln,  Neb. ,  State  Journal  Co. ,  printers, 
1888.  "Tupelo"  is,  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  an  "ent 
larged  and  completed  sequel"  of  the  "Iron  Furnace,"  a  book 
published  by  Mr.  Aughey,  after  his  escape  from  the  secesaion- 
ista  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.  It  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  time,  and  unveiled  some  of  the  fierce  and  cruel  assaults 
made  by  lawless  men  upon  the  few  who  stood  for  the  Union. 
Mr.  Aughey  has  made  additions  and  corrections,  which  have 
added  to  the  value  of  this  volume,  but  the  story  of  his  escape 
remains  in  a  large  part  the  same.-  By  some  singular  error  the 
death  of  Mr.  Aughey  was  announced  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
volume  before  us  gives  evidence  that  he  is  alive,  and  alive  to 
the  present  as  well  as  to  the  past. 


From  The  Presbyterian  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey  has  given  an  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted sequel  of  **The  Iron  Furnace,"  nnder  the  title  of  "Tu- 
pelo." It  is  a  burning  narrative  of  his  sufferings  during  the 
war.  As  it  appeared  originally,  it  had  warm  commendations 
from  public  men.  It  now  makes  a  volume  of  600  x>^ges,  well 
printed.  In  an  unexplainable  way  it  was  telegraphed  all  over 
the  country  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Aughey  had  suddenly 
died.  He  is  still  living  at  Mountain  Top,  Pa.,  where  he  dates 
his  preface.  He  endeavored  to  find  out  how  the  telegraphic 
report  originated,  but  to  no  avail.  The  volume  is  published 
by  State  Journal  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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SPIRITUAL  GEMS 


OF  thp:  ages. 


BY 


EEY.  J()n:N"  II.  AUGnET, 

Author  OF  "The  Iron  Furnac^."  "CJi'amm»tical  Guide,"  •Tupelo," 

"JN  -\iEJIOK:AjI."  hTc. 


"  Spieitual  Gems  "  contains  550  pages      Price  $-2.00.    , 
Sold  on  sulwcription.     Liberal  terms  to  agents. 
For  terms  and   territory  address   Kev.  John    II.    Aughey, 
Mountain  Top,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


P>y  Kev.  W.  M.  Grimes,  D.D.,  Pastor  1st  Presbyterian  Church, 
Stt'ubenville,  Ohio: 
From  an  examination  of  the  book  entitled  Spiritual  Gems, 
by  Rev.  John  II.  Aughey,  and  from  my  personal  kno\vlcd;;e  of 
the  author,  I  can  most  cordially  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  a 
rare  casket  of  jewels,  excellent  sayings.  These  spiritual 
thoughts  should  be  with  every  one. 

W.  M.  GRIxMES. 


By  Rev.  E.  D.  Ledyard,  Pastor  2d  Presbyterian  Church,  Steu- 
l)enville,  Ohio: 
Spiritual  Gems  of  the  Ages,  by  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  is  a 
compilation  of  valuable  extracts  upon  important  phases  of  truth^ 
which  will  be  sure  to  interest  and  instruct  the  reader.  The 
tone  of  the  book  is  eminently  spiritual  and  evangelical,  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

R  D.  LEDYARD. 


Bj  iicv.  J.  W,  WluHTMAN,D.D.,  Principal  Female  Seruiunry, 
Stenbenville,  O.,  nnd  Pastor  3d  Presbjleriao  Churcli. 
An  ciaminatloQ  nf  Spiritaal  Gems  of  tbe  A.g,ea  convinces  me 
tbat  it  possesses  gKat  vnlae  for  thoagbtfol  renders  lis  iru- 
portant  troths,  clearly  and  tersely  eipreased  by  tlie  best  minds 
of  tbe  ncc,  cannot  fail  to  be  iospiring  and  belpfal  both  to  ia- 
tellcctunl  aod  spiritnal  life. 

J.  W.  WIGHTMAN. 


By  El-qene  r.  Edwabds,  Pastor  2d  M.  E.  ChurcL,  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio; 
Prom  an  eianiiDation  of  its  merila,  I  folly  nod  benrtily  con- 
cnr  in  the  foregoiag  recoramendationsof  Spiritual  Gemsoflhe 
Ages,  aud  apeak  for  it  a  bearty  nelcome  by  all  Invera  of  good 
literature. 

i;i:r;ESE  p.  edwauds. 


By  Rev.  C.  E.  Hswirr,  D.D.,  Pastor IstBapUstChnrch,  Peoria, 

Illinois: 
I  have  taken  Bome  tine  to  look  over  the  votnrae  entitled 
Spiritnal  Gems.  I  find  in  it  many,  very  many,  benutifol 
things — beaotiful  eenlinienla  boautifully  expressed,  and  in 
beantifnl  barmony  with  tbe  teacbin^s  of  God's  Word.  May  it 
find  many  readei^ 

C.   E.  HEWITT. 


By  Rev,  Dan.  F.  Bbauley,  Pastor  Congregational  Church, 
SUtnbenville,  Ohio; 
Tbe  book  Spiritnal  Gema  of  the  Agea  lies  before  me.  II  Is 
well  printed  and  indeiLed.and  is  arranged  in  convenient  topics. 
In  it  I  have  foiuid  many  good  and  helpfnl  thoiigbts  lo  enconr- 
age  right  living  and  adord  comfort  in  bours  of  discouragement, 
as  well  as  short  sermons  of  warning  and  reproof.  I  hnva  no 
doDbt  that  tbe  possession  of  this  book  wi!l  prove  betpful  U> 

DAN.  F.  BRADLEY. 


By  Hev.  Wm.  Wishakt,  D.D.,orthe  U,  P.  Cburch, MuniuouUi, 
Illiaoia: 
In  reading  this  book, 8piritaal  Gems, etc, wobave  bncn  iKttti 
intcrciled  und  edified.  Wo  have  not  Inteljr  read  nny  book  that 
combioea  BO  much  ploasnrawith  so  mnch  profit  to  the  Christian 
reader.  Inntjloit  idaboakofaphorisms,  tereoBeDtences,  pithy 
sayinp",  in  each  of  nbicb  there  is  a  clear  cxsmpie  oT  the  mat- 
lum  ill  parvo,  a  kind  of  compOBition  cminenlly  calcoJateil  to 
arreat  the  attention,  a  waken  and  stimnlate  the  laiod,  and  Nliek 
fast  in  the  memory.  These  proverbial  BuyiDga  are  "  ns  goods 
and  noils  Fiuitened  by  Masters  of  Aaaembliee."  In  matter,  Miia 
book  is  eminently  morul  and  evangelical.  Vice  is  condemned, 
virlne  ia  commended,  and  many  precions  doctrines  of  Ihe  (ioa- 
pel  itlastrated  and  confirmed.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  prolil- 
nble  for  reproof,  correction,  and  instmction  in  righteousneas  lo 
all  who  read  it.  We  cordially  commend  it  aa  a  book  lor  all, 
but  especially  for  Christian  families. 

WM.  WISHART. 


The  book  entitled  Spiritoal  Gema  of  the  Ages,  by  Itev.  John 
H.  Augbey,  ia,  t  think,  rightly  named.  The  selections  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  gems — many  of  them  of  the  fii^  wittier,  [looe 
of  them  doll.  The  rolome  is  one  of  those  books  rbai  may  bo 
taken  np  in  leisure  moments  and  one  or  more  of  its  indepcod- 
-  cnt  items  read  with  pleasure  and  proBI,  thus  fiiraishing  food 
for  thought  and  stimulus  to  right  action  when  other  pursuits 
are  resumed.  To  snch  as  indulge  in  few  books  it  ofTonls  in- 
formation  with  referenor  to  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
writers  and  authors  1>y  giving  apecimeus  of  their  productions. 
It  ia  a  good  and  stimulaiing  book. 

J.  OSMOSn. 

By  Bev.  Joseph  Buchanak,  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  Stenben- 
Tille,0.: 
I  ha»e  examined  the  coUection  of  Spiritual  tJeroi,  by  Hev. 
John  H,  Atijtbey,  and  cau  freely  reromueDd  it  to  the  patroti- 


as*  fif  auy  C'iiristiaD  wlio  wis 
spiritual  iDflucDce. 


0  I'll  [urge  Ills  kuDulcil^i:  and 
JOSEPH  BUCHANAN. 


I  have  examined  carefnlly  nnd  with  great  inlorest  TlIK 
8plltm(Al.  Gems  of  the  Ages,  I  am  greatly  pleascii  with  it. 
1  l)elieve  the  book  to  lie  an  ndmirable  one— pilhy,  of  great  r»- 
riety,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  proGUble  tn  all  who 
rend  it.  Every  knowa  duty  is  enforced,  and  every  Tice  is 
made  odioas  by  being  presented  in  ita  true  aspect.  The  work 
is  not  secUirian.  but  il  is  trnly  evangelical,  and  ita  worth  will 
be  more  bif^lily  appreciated  as  time  elapses.  All  tlie  cardinal 
doctrines  of  grace  are  clearly  nod  forcibly  presented.  The 
reader  will  find  on  every  page  pertinent,  pant;enl,  piqnant 
pearls  of  thougbt.  Open  the  book  where  yon  may,  sparkling 
brilliants  of  the  fir&t  water  greet  you.  The  minister  of  the 
gospel  will  find  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  preparation  of  ser- 
raona.  TMialever  his  subject,  he  cannot  f:iil  to  find  ninny 
truths  pertinent  to  it  in  this  volume,  and  these  truths  so  clettrly 
and  forcibly  presented  that  any  ordinary  congregation  will  at 
once  grasp  and  retain  tbem.  The  Sabbuth-school  teacher,  the 
parent,  the  private  Christian,  will  find  this  volume  a  valnabia 
aid  to  devotion,  and  a  spiritual  treasury  from  which  to  draw 
daily  Ireab  auppliea.  The  winner  of  souls  will  be  enconnitied 
in  his  great  work,  and  greatly  aided  in  answering  objections, 
and  in  presenting,  eulorcing,  and  illustrating  the  truth.  Iday 
it  have,  OS  it  richly  deserves,  a  lar|:e  sale  and  namerous. 
readers, 

EEV.  JOHN  F.  BOYD, 
GleobeDTille,  Ohio. 


"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene  "  is  garnered  in  this 
volume.  It  is  the  fruit  of  laborious  research  during  a  minis- 
try of  Thirty  Ykass.  The  litemtnre  of  every  age,  of  every 
nation,  of  every  language,  of  every  sect,  has  contributed  ils 
quota  to  the  setting  of  these  gems  in  b,  crown  radiant  with 
brilliants  of  the  first  water. 

This  book  will  bless  the  home  it  enters,  and  the  individual 


who  makes  it  his  mentor.  It  will  enrich  the  understanding 
and  purify  the  heart  by  the  presentation  of  the  most  sublime 
truths  that  ever  entered  the  arcanum  of  the  soul  of  man. 
There  are  lessons  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  to  be  learned  by 
perusing  and  meditating  upon  these  garnered  treasures;  these 
purest,  noblest,  and  most  elaborate  thoughts  of  the  wisest  and 
holiest  men  that  ever  blessed  the  earth  with  their  presence,  and 
enriched  its  spiritual  literature  with  the  winnowed  wheat,  the 
rich  fruitage  of  their  life-long  labor  and  research. 

This  volume  bears  the  impress  of  every  diversity  of  individ- 
ual character.  More  than  three  thousand  saints,  philosophers, 
and  sages,  whose  lives  have  extended  through  a  period  of  four 
thousand  years  of  the  world's  history,  have  contributed,  ejich 
his  quota,  to  the  formation  of  this  volume.  Thus  have  been 
secured  variety,  spirituality,  and  the  highest  order  of  intellect- 
ual thought  and  diction.  Not  a  single  inferior  or  common- 
place thought  or  sentiment  has  been  suffered  to  enter;  and  if 
any  has  surreptitiously  found  a  place,  upon  discovery  it  will 
be  unceremoniously  ejected.  It  is  a  book  suited  to  all  ages 
and  all  nations;  to  all  classes  of  men,  and  all  states  of  society ; 
for  all  capacities  of  intellect,  and  all  necessities  of  the  soul. 
It  sets  forth  the  most  heavenly  truths  in  a  manner  clear  and 
convincing,  and  makes  them  comprehensible  by  all.  All  ab- 
struse speculation  is  avoided.  The  King's  highway  of  holiness 
— the  way  of  salvation — is  pointed  out  as  with  a  beam  of 
light,  so  that  the  convicted  sinner  needs  not  doubt  as  to  what 
he  must  do  to  be  saved.  By  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  impenitent  reader  may  be  convicted  of  sin  and  led  to  put 
implicit  trust  in  that  ^^avior  of  whose  ability  and  willingness 
to  save  he  will  find  in  this  volume  a  complete  revelation. 
The  reader  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  elevated  thoughts 
and  feelings,  with  more  ardent  love  of  virtue,  with  increase  of 
spiritual  information,  and  with  intense  desire  to  serve  more 
faithfully  as  a  laborer  in  his  Master's  vineyard.  This  volume 
is  unique ;  it  is  a  desideratum  in  religious  literature,  and  it 
will  doubtless  become  the  vade-mecum  of  many  a  Christian. 

The  author  is  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  I^ckawanna, 
and  pastor  of  the  Mountain  Top  church,  near  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  county.  Pa. 

BUKLINGTON,  Des  Moines  Co.,  Iowa,  May  19,  1887. 


By  Rev.  ALtXANiiKuSwANKV,  D. a,  Toronto,  Obio: 

The  book  now  oBered  to  the  pnblic,  Spiritaal  Gems  of  the 
Ages,  by  Rc».  John  H.  Aughej,  is  one  Ihut  cannot  fail  to  be 
osefol  to  any  and  all  who  carefully  read  it.  It  will  prove  it- 
aelf  especiBlly  valuable  for  those  who  are  very  busy,  wboue  nio- 
meols  ore  precious  and  bave  not  inucli  lime  to  read,  Kvery 
page  and  almost  every  sentence  is  filled  with  something  good. 
ALEXANDEK  SWANliY. 


By  Rev.  THOMAS  T.   MlLUa^N,  D.D.,  Pastor  Freebytoriaa 
Chnrch,  ICast  Liverpool,  Ohio: 
I  cun  cheerfolly  commend  the  book  herewith  snbmitted  for 

your  reading.  Spiritual  Gems,  if  carefnlly  read,  will  save  you 
buying  many  books,  as  il  brin^  to  you  Ibc  cream,  and  leaves 
the  skim-milk  for  those  who  have  more  icisure  than  you  or  I 
have.  You  are  safe  to  buy  it  and  you  will  be  sure  to  read  it, 
and  the  rest  will  follow. 

THOMAS  V.  MILLIGAN. 


A   very   interesting   and   instructive  book. — L.  J.   EwiNo, 
Ccdnr  Valley,  Ohio. 


I  know  of  no  better  book  except  the  Bible, — n.  Lhe,  Cro^e 
Creek  Village,  Pa. 


From  lhe  Herald  and  FreAster,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Spiritnal  Gems  of  the  Ages,  by  Rev.  John  II.  Augbey,  Elm 
Street  Printing  Co.,  pp.  fi50,  price  J.J.OO.  This  is  n  beauliful 
collection  of  gems  of  Ihougbt,  eminently  spiritaatio  tone,  and 
calculated  to  enrich  the  mind  that  studies  them.  The  selec 
tionsbave  been  gathered  daring  a  ministry  of  thirty  years,  and 
now.gronped  under  npproprinle  titles,  and  well  indexed,  will 
b«  found  of  great  value  lo  ministers  and  religious  teachi^rH. 
The  work  is  sold  on  subscriplion. 


TUPELO-TUPELO-TUPELO; 


For  Terms  and  Territory: 

Those  residing  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
desiring  agencies,  will  address  Rev.  John  H. 
AuGHEY,  Mountain    Top,  Luzerne   Co.,  Pa. 

Those  residing  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  address  W.  D.  Hart,  Esq.,  Minden,  Kearney 
Co.,  Nebr. 

If  there  has  been  no  agent  appointed  for  your 
territory,  send  your  address,  enclosing  two  dollars, 
to  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Mountain  Top,  Pa., 
and  the  book  will  be  sent  you  at  once  by  mail  or 
express,  as  you  direct. 

'APR    5  19?? 
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